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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


'1'hk  Whitk  IForsE, 
Washiugtiin,  Dectmbfr  21,  1963. 

Hon.  Caul  Haydex, 

Prfuiihnt  of  the  Seuntf  Pro  Temjiore, 

\yai<liinfitoii.  IKP. 

Deak  Sexatok  Haydex;  Pursuant  to  section  9(e)  of  tiie  act 
approved  Autrust  28,  1958  (Public  Law  85-850),  I am  transniittins 
the  linnl  report  of  the  U.S.  Study  (’ommission  on  the  Savannah, 
Altaniaha,  St.  Marys,  Apalachicola-Chattahoochee  and  Perdido- 
Escatnbia  Kiver  Basins  and  intervcninsr  areas  (comiuoidy  known  as 
the  C.S.  Study  Comtnission — Soutlieast  River  Basins).  The  Com- 
mission has  presented  the  results  of  its  studies  made  in  formulatiii"  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  imnrovement  for  the  conservation,  utilization, 
and  development  of  the  latid  and  water  resources  of  the  southeast 
river  basins.  The  comments  of  the  Governors  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  of  the  kYderal  asiencies  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  plan,  are  included  as  a part  of  the  re])ort.  No 
comments  have  been  received  from  the  Governor  of  .South  Carolina. 
The  act  provides  that  I transmit  the  final  report  of  the  Commission 
to  the.  Conjrress  with  my  views,  comments,  and  recommendations 
within  90  days  after  its  receijjt  by  me  from  the  Commission. 

This  report  is  the  product  of  a cooperative  river  basin  planninjr  effort 
conducted  under  the  study  commussion  form  of  organization.  It 
offers  a flexible  plan  to  serve  as  a guide  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area 
for  land  and  water  resources  development  to  the  year  2000. 

The  need  to  plan  and  coordinate  action  programs,  of  course,  does 
not  end  with  suomission  of  this  report  and  termination  of  the  .Study 
Commission.  In  the  future,  as  projects  are  completed,  as  the  economy 
develops,  and  as  population  increases  in  the  study  area,  plans  must 
be  reviewed  and  modified  to  meet  needs  that  cannot  be  fully  foreseen 
at  this  time.  Arrangements  for  keeping  the  plan  current  can  be 
adequately  provided  for  under  provisions  of  the  proposed  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act.  Legislation  has  been  introduced  this  ses- 
sion (S.  1111)  for  which  I affirm  my  support  if  modified  as  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Until  necessary  legisla- 
tion is  enacted,  the  Commission  will  arrange  with  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Water  Resources  to  provide  an  interim  organization 
so  that  necessary  continuity  of  effort  may  be  maintained. 

I commend  the  final  report  of  the  Commission  to  the  Congi-ess  for 
its  consideration. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndox  B.  Johxsox. 
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June  19 , 1963 


The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  our  Report  on  a Plan  for  the 
Development  of  the  Land  and  Water  Resources  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  for  your  consideration  and  transmittal  to  the  Congress  with 
your  views,  comments,  and  recommendations , in  compliance  with 
Public  Law  85-850  (72  Stat.  1090).  Part  Five  contains  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  this  Commission. 

The  proposed  Report  of  the  Commission  was  transmitted  to  the 
Governors  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina;  and  to  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture;  Army;  Commerce; 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  Interior;  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  review  and  comment.  The  views 
and  comments  received  are  reproduced  with  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  following  Part  Six. 

Each  of  the  review  comments  has  been  carefully  considered.  Hie 
Commission  believes  that  each  comment  deserves  continuing  review  as 
new  information  and  techniques  are  developed;  however,  the  assumptions 
and  criteria  adopted  and  decisions  made  as  the  Commission  studies 
progressed  continue,  at  this  time,  to  appear  valid.  The  effect  of 
recent  and  future  legislation  on  inq>lementation  of  plan  proposals 
should  be  considered  on  a continuing  basis  by  the  Resources  Advisory 
Board.  The  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Report  reflect  the  consensus  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Chairman,  individually,  compliments  the  Commissioners  for 
their  spirit  of  cooperation  with  him  and  the  staff  members  of  the 
Commission.  Because  of  this  valuable  ingredient  in  the  working 
formula,  divergent  views  were  resolved  rather  than  evaded. 

iii 


The  President 


June  19,  1963 


The  comments  of  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  are  appreciated. 
Continuing  review  by  an  appropriate  organization  such  as  the  proposed 
Resources  Advisory  Board,  Southeast  River  Basins,  may  Indicate  desirable 
plan  changes  in  the  future. 


The  efforts  of  the  States  and  Federal  agencies  represent  a substantial 
contribution  to  the  plan  and  Report  of  the  Commission,  Such  a study 
could  not  have  been  successfully  concluded  without  their  wholehearted 
cooperation. 


Respectfully, 


J.  W.  WOODRUFF,  JR. 
Chairman 


Brig.  Gen.  H.  A.  MORRIS 
Vice  Chairman 
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FOREWORD 
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The  United  States  Study  Commission,  South- 
east River  Basins,  summarizes  herein  the  results 
of  its  studies  made  in  formulating  a comprehen- 
sive plan  of  improvement  for  the  conservation, 
utilization,  and  development  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins. 
The  Report  on  the  comprehensive  plan  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a guide  to  resources  develop- 
ment in  the  study  area^ 

Data  relevant  to  the  development  of  the  land 
and  water  resources  of  the  Southeast  River  Ba- 
sins are  summarized  in  this  Report  in  six  inter- 
related parts.  The  matter  contained  in  each  part 
is  pertinent  to  the  comprehensive  plan.  The 
reader  is  urged  to  consider  the  Report  in  the 
aggregate  rather  than  to  consider  selected  ma- 
. terial  out  of  context. 

^^■Part  One  includes  a description  of  the  area, 
a discussion  of  its  resources,  and  a presentation  of 
the  present  and  future  population  and  economy. 
Part  Two  presents  the  level  of  needs  by  purpose. 
Part  Three  describes  planning  procedures  as 
applied  to  this  study.  Part  Four  presents  the 
comprehensive  plan,  including  improvements 
warranting  early  action.  Part  Five  contains  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations,  and  Part  Six 
acknowledges  the  assistance  of  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  individuals. 

Comments  on  a draft  of  the  Co^nmission’s  pro- 
posed Report  which  have  been  received  from 
the  States  and  Federal  agencies  are  included 
following  Part  Six. 

The  Report  of  the  United  States  Study  Com- 
mission summarizing  the  plan  for  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  is  made  in  response  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  85-850  (72  Stat.  1090)  dated 
August  28,  1958,  which  established  the  United 
States  Study  Commission,  Southeast  River  Basins. 

The  authorizing  Act  provides  for  an  integrated 
and  cooperative  investigation  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  plan  for: 

(1)  Flood  control  and  prevention; 

(2)  domestic  and  municipal  water  supplies; 

(3)  the  improvement  and  safeguarding  of 
navigation; 


(4)  the  reclamation  and  irrigation  of  land, 
including  drainage; 

(5)  possibilities  of  hydroelectric  power  and 
industrial  development  and  utilization; 

(6)  soil  conservation  and  utilization; 

(7)  forest  conservation  and  utilization; 

(8)  preservation,  protection,  and  enhance- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  resources; 

(9)  the  development  of  recreation; 

(10)  salinity  and  sediment  control; 

(11)  pollution  abatement  and  the  protection 
of  public  health;  and 

(12)  other  beneficial  and  useful  purposes  not 
specifically  enumerated  in  the  Act. 

The  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  is  formulated  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  area  for  land  and  water  resources  develop- 
ment to  the  year  2000.  Projects  and  programs 
existing  and  under  construction  in  1960  are  in- 
cluded in  the  plan,  but  only  1960-2000  develop- 
ments are  analyzed. 

The  plan  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  is  the  result  of 
cooperative  work  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
and  private  agencies  having  interest  in  the  area 
and  knowledge  of  its  needs  and  requirements. 
Public  hearings  were  held  early  in  the  planning 
process  to  obtain  firsthand  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions and  problems  in  the  study  area  and  to  se- 
cure suggestions  for  their  solution.  Throughout 
the  study,  liaison  was  maintained  with  interested 
groups  and  agencies  by  means  of  conferences  and 
committee  and  advisory  group  meetings.  When 
a tentative  plan  was  developed,  public  presenta- 
tions were  held  by  the  Commission  to  inform 
interested  persons  and  organizations  and  to  re- 
quest comments.  These  comments  were  con- 
sidered in  preparing  the  final  plan  and  Report. 

Although  many  individuals,  g^roups,  and  agen- 
cies have  participated  in  the  studies,  the  Com- 
mission takes  full  responsibility  for  the  plan, 
and  for  the  projections,  assumptions,  and  an- 
alyses on  which  it  is  based. 

The  Commission  plan  for  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  is  supported  by  data  contained  in  13  ap- 


Title 


pendixes.  Data  on  the  plan  for  development  of 
the  resources  in  the  eight  geographic  areas 
studied  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  are  con- 
tained in  Apptendixes  1 through  8.  Technical 
data  and  information  applicable  to  both  the  en- 
tire study  area  and  the  several  geographic  areas 
are  contained  in  Appendixes  9 through  13.  The 
appendixes  to  the  Commission  Report  are  as 


follows: 

Appendix  Title 

1 Savannah  Basin 

2 Ogeechee  Basin 

3 — Altamaha  Basin 


Appendix 

4 - Satilla-St.  Marys  Basins 

5 Suwannee  Basin 

6 - - - Ochlockonee  Basin 

7 Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint 

Basins 

8 - Choctawhatchee-Perdido  Basins 

9 Economics 

10  Hydrology 

1 1 Engineering  and  Cost 

12  Planning 

13  History  and  Organization  of  the 

Commission 
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PART  ONE  - STAGE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

SECTION  I - SOUTHEAST  RIVER  BASINS  AREA 


The  land  is  used  for  commercial  forests,  row 
crops,  pastures,  orchards,  poultry,  and  livestock 
farming.  Towns  and  cities,  industrial  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  arteries  of  land  transport  are  sig- 
nificant features  of  the  landscape.  Some  of  the 
rivers  have  been  partially  harnessed  for  power, 
flood  control,  water  supply,  navigation,  and  rec- 
reation. The  coastal  waters  are  used  for  com- 
mercial fishing  and  navigation  and  for  recreation. 

For  planning  purposes,  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  study 
area,  was  dividetl  into  eight  segments  which 
bear  the  names  of  the  major  rivers  within  them. 
The  area  includes  portions  of  three  physio- 
graphic provinces;  the  Blue  Ridge,  Piedmont, 
and  Coastal  Plain.  The  latter  is  identified  in 
two  parts.  Upper  Coastal  Plain  and  Lower 
Coastal  Plain. 


The  Southeast  River  Basins,  88,000  square 
miles  of  land  and  water,  include  parts  of  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Florida.  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina.  About  60  percent  of 
the  area  drains  southward  a maximum  distance 
of  some  380  miles  through  several  river  systems 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  remainder,  with 
about  250  miles  from  headwater  to  tidewater, 
drains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Elevations  range 
from  sea  level  to  about  5,500  feet. 

WiKKllaiuls  occupying  some  70  percent  of  the 
area  are  intersjiersed  with  open  farmland  and 
urban  lands.  Natural  lakes  are  common  only  in 
Florida,  but  there  are  many  manmade  lakes 
throughout  the  area.  Vast  swamplands  occur  in 
the  nearly  flat,  lower  portions.  Beaches,  bays, 
tidal  marshes,  and  near-shore  islands  make  up 
the  coastal  margins. 


Figure  1.2  Conlrasts  in  the  l.andscape  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins. 
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Blue  Ridge  Province 

The  northernmost  tip  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  extends  into  the  mountains  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  province.  The  Savannah  River  drain- 
ing to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Apalachicola- 
(IhattaluHK'hee-Flint  River  system  draining  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  their  sources  in  this 
province.  The  steep  and  forested  slopes  f>n  the 
ancient  crystalline  rock  merge  with  the  hilly 
margin  of  the  Piedmont  province. 

Piedmont  Province 

The  Piedmont  province  is  broadly  rolling  hill 
country,  generally  500  to  1,400  feet  above  sea 
level,  which  meets  the  Coastal  Plain  province 
in  a relatively  narrow  band  of  steeply  sloping 
hills.  Streams  on  the  Atlantic  slope  cut  across  the 
prevailing  gneisses  and  schists,  which  are  inter- 
sjtersed  with  other  metamorphic  and  igneous 
r<xk,  while  streams  on  the  Gulf  slope  tend  to 
follow  the  trentl  of  these  formations.  Erosion 
has  pnxluceil  a Fall  l.ine  where  Piedmont  crys- 
talline nxk  meets  Coastal  Plain  sediment. 

The  generally  narrow  valleys  of  the  major 
streams  with  their  sharply  sloping  valley  walls 
and  the  scattered,  isolated,  low  mountains  are 
major  relief  features.  Slofx;s  of  major  streams 
generally  average  2.5  to  6 feet  per  mile  but  reach 
10  feet  or  more  per  mile  at  the  Fall  Line.  Tracts 
of  pine  and  mixed  pine  and  oak  are  common. 
Natural  lakes  and  ponds  are  few,  but  there  are 
numerous  manmade  impoundments. 

The  Atlanta  metropolitan  area,  with  over  a 
million  people  in  1960,  is  the  major  urban  center 
of  the  Piedmont  province  and  the  whole  South- 
east. Other  important  Piedmont  cities,  with  pop- 
ulations exceeding  20,000  in  1960,  include  An- 
derson, South  Carolina;  and  Athens,  LaGrange, 
and  Griffin,  Georgia. 

Coastal  Plain  Province 

The  inner  margin  of  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain 
is  in  the  band  of  sand  and  clay  hills,  having 
summit  elevations  of  about  500  feet,  which 
straddle  the  Fall  Line.  Seaward  of  the  Fall  Line 
are  progressively  more  recent  geological  forma- 
tions. Major  stream  valleys,  often  terraced,  con- 
stitute the  major  relief  features.  The  entire 
Coastal  Plain  is  underlain  by  a mixture  of  low- 


grade  limestones,  claystones,  sandstones,  shales, 
and  sands.  In  southwest  Georgia  and  northern 
Florida,  where  limestones  are  cavernous,  sink- 
hole to[x)graphy  txcurs;  but  the  remainder  of 
the  l'p|XT  Coastal  Plain  is  largely  an  upland  of 
rolling  broatl-topped  hills.  Elevations  in  the 
UpjxT  Cioastal  Plain  are  generally  between  100 
aiul  400  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  lower  margins  of  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain 
include  the  higher  of  the  recent  sedimentary  ter- 
races, and  the  uplifted  limestones  of  north  Flor- 
ida. Elevations  of  these  terraces  range  downward 
from  200  feet  to  less  than  100  feet. 

'File  Upper  Coastal  Plain  contains  some  of  the 
most  pnxluctive  agricultural  and  forest  land  of 
the  Southeast  River  Basins.  Streams  rising  in 
this  area  are  generally  clear.  Esjx;cially  clear 
streams  issue  from  the  large  sjirings  common  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  limestone  areas.  Sink- 
holes, some  forming  lakes  and  ponds,  are  nu- 
merous. Slo|X‘s  of  major  streams  generally  aver- 
age from  0.9  to  2 feet  per  mile. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain 
include  the  three  large  metropolitan  cities  of 
.\ugusta,  Macon,  and  Columbus,  Georgia,  all 
hxated  where  major  streams  cross  the  Fall  Line; 
Albany  and  Valdosta,  Georgia;  Dothan,  Ala- 
bama; and  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

The  Lower  Coastal  Plain  is  generally  flat, 
swampy,  and  forested.  Sea  islands  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  are  remnants  of  lower  terraces  on 
which  dunes  have  formed.  Elevations  along  the 
Gulf  slope  seldom  exceed  50  feet,  whereas  those 
of  the  Atlantic  slope  reach  elevations  above  100 
feet.  Streams  throughout  much  of  the  area  are 
tidal,  sluggish,  and  dark  with  slopes  generally 
less  than  a foot  per  mile.  Okefenokee  Swamp  is 
the  most  notable  fresh-water  swamp,  but  there 
are  other  large  fresh-water  swamps  on  the  low 
flood  plains  of  major  Atlantic  streams.  Pine  and 
bottom  land  hardwootls  are  the  dominant  forest 
types,  and  there  are  extensive  marine  marshlands. 

Major  cities  of  the  area  are  VVaycross,  Savan- 
nah, and  Brunswick  in  Georgia  and  Pensacola 
and  Panama  City  in  F'lorida. 

Soils 

Generally,  the  bedrock  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  is  deeply  mantled  by  unconsolidated 
products  of  weathering  and  of  stream  and  marine 
deposition.  The  tipper  portion  of  this  mantle,  or 
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soil  — the  part  in  which  things  gfrow,  has  taken 
on  new  characteristics  through  eons  of  exposure 
to  the  mild-to-hot  humid  climate  and  the  natural 
forest  cover. 

Red-yellow  podzolic  soils  predominate  in  the 
Piedmont  province  and  in  the  Upper  Coastal 
Plain.  The  typical  podzol  profiles  of  these  soils 
generally  have  been  greatly  altered  by  long 
periotls  of  man-accelerated  erosion  followed  by 
constructive  land  treatment  and  reforestation 
measures.  The  comparatively  well  developed 
sandy  soils  of  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain  are  most 
favored  for  commercial  cultivation.  In  the  al- 
most flat  lands  of  the  Lower  Coastal  Plain, 
poorly  drained  soils  are  common.  Recent  allu- 
vium predominates  in  the  valley  bottoms  and 
along  the  shores. 

Climate 

The  area  generally  has  well-distributed  rain- 
fall, mild  winters,  and  warm-to-hot  humid  sum- 
mers. 

Temperatures  over  100°  Fahrenheit  are  rare. 
In  an  average  year,  90°  is  reached  during  70 
days  along  the  coasts,  tluring  90  or  more  days  in 
the  central  portion,  50  days  in  the  Piedmont, 
and  during  30  or  less  in  the  mountains.  Freez- 
ing temperatures  occur  about  10  times  per  year 
along  the  coasts,  about  40  times  along  the  Fall 
Line,  and  70  or  more  times  in  the  mountains. 
Temperatures  below  zero  rarely  occur  in  the 
area. 

Near  the  coast,  the  air  temperature  during  a 
typical  January  day  ranges  from  45°  to  60° 
Fahrenheit  and  in  July  from  70°  to  90°.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  area,  winter  temperatures 
are  about  5°  lower  than  those  near  the  coast. 
There  is  less  difference  in  summer.  In  the 
mountains,  a typical  January  day  ranges  in  tem- 
perature from  30°  to  50°  and  in  July  from  60° 
to  80°.  The  frost-free  or  growing  season  aver- 
ages 240  days  per  year  inland  and  300  days 
along  the  coasts. 

Rainfall  averages  about  .50  inches  per  year. 


It  ranges  from  44  inches  in  east-central  Georgia 
to  more  than  80  inches  in  the  mountains.  The 
Atlantic  coast  receives  52  inches,  and  much  of 
the  Gulf  coast  receives  60  or  more.  Departures 
from  average  annual  rainfall  range  from  50  per- 
cent to  150  percent.  Rarely  does  annual  rainfall 
drop  below  the  United  States  average  of  30 
inches.  Snowfall  seldom  occurs  in  appreciable 
amounts  except  in  the  mountains. 

The  heaviest  rain  of  record,  20  inches  in  24 
hours,  occurred  in  March  1929  at  Elba  in  south- 
east Alabama.  About  once  in  10  years  many  sta- 
tions experience  5 to  7 inches  of  rain  in  24  hours 
and  2i/^  or  3 inches  in  1 hour.  The  study  area 
is  slightly  more  humid  than  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Lake  States  and  is  considerably  more  humid 
than  most  of  the  Nation. 

Thunderstorms  may  occur  in  any  month  of 
the  year  but  are  most  common  during  summer 
months,  particularly  in  the  afternoon.  The  aver- 
age yearly  number  of  thunderstorms  ranges  from 
50  in  the  northeast  to  70  or  80  along  the  Gulf 
coast.  Hail  seldom  accompanies  thunderstorms  in 
the  Southeast. 

In  a 10-year  period,  hurricanes  and  lesser 
tropical  storms  cause  varying  amounts  of  wind, 
tide,  and  flood  damage  on  an  average  of  about 
three  times  at  points  along  the  Gulf  coast  and 
twice  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  tornado  incidence  of  about  five  per  year 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  eastern  United 
States  and  is  considerably  less  than  that  for  the 
Prairie  States. 

General  freedom  from  snow  and  frozen  soil 
permits  economical  construction  and  year-round 
outdoor  activity.  Normal  highway  and  waterway 
use  is  not  restricted  because  of  winter  weather. 
The  mild  climate  permits  diversification  of  crops 
and  rapid  protluction  of  timber.  Little  housing 
is  required  for  livestock  which  commonly  graze 
8 months  or  more  per  year.  Prolonged  droughts 
are  rare,  but  short,  dry  spells  are  common  enough 
to  make  supplemental  irrigation  good  insurance 
in  many  farming  situations. 
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SECTION  II  - NATURAL  RESOURCES 


Land 

The  Southeast  River  Basins  area  is  generally 
well  suited  to  agricultural  and  forestry  produc- 
tion. Soils  are  responsive  to  proper  treatment, 
and  the  climate  is  generally  conducive  to  good 
plant  growth.  There  has  never  been  any  great 
pressure  on  lands  to  produce  maximum  food 
and  fiber;  therefore,  very  little  competition  for 
land  use  has  occurred.  Some  70  percent  of  the 
land  area,  or  38.4  million  acres,  has  forest  cover, 
largely  rcgrowth.  Cropland  occupies  15  percent 
of  the  land,  and  the  remaining  15  percent  is 
about  equally  divided  between  pasture  and  other 
uses  such  as  roads  and  rights-of-way,  home  and 
industrial  sites,  jjowerlines,  airports,  and  marsh- 
lands. 

TABLE  l.l 

Major  Uses  of  Land — 1959 


(acres) 

Forest  — 38,400,000 

Crop  - ...  8,500,000 

Pasture  4,000,000 

Other  (includes  water  bodies  of 

less  than  40  surface  acres)  4,500,000 

Total  55,400,000 


Much  of  the  land  is  used  for  several  purposes. 
Forests,  in  addition  to  producing  timber  and 
provitling  watershed  protection,  provide  areas 
for  hunting,  recreation,  and  grazing.  Open  lands 
fill  crop  and  livestock  needs  and  hunting  and 
recreation  opportunities. 

On  the  basis  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture land  classification,  almost  one-half  of  the 
total  land  area  is  in  Capability  Classes  I,  II,  and 
III  and  is  suitable  for  sustained  cropland  use. 
Of  the  land  in  crops  in  1959,  about  89  percent 
was  in  these  classes. 

Iron  ore  or  limonite  occurs  in  numerous  loca- 
tions, but  the  amount  of  the  reserves  is  unknown. 
Thorium,  titanium,  and  zirconium  are  known 
to  exist  in  "heavy  sands”  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  Iron  ore,  kaolin,  brick  clay,  build- 
ing stone,  and  limestone  are  mined  commercially. 


Water 

The  vast  quantity  of  surface  and  ground  water 
in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  is  of  good  quality. 
Both  surface  and  ground  water  sources  have 
been  developed  for  water  supply. 

Approximately  15  inches  of  the  average  an- 
nual rainfall  of  50  inches  run  off  into  streams. 
This  amount  of  runoff  is  nearly  twice  the  na- 
tional average.  The  rate  of  flow  in  about  half 
the  streams  ranges  from  more  than  35  times  the 
average  flow  during  brief,  infrequent  floods  to 
less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  average  during 
occasional  dry  periods.  In  the  1954-56  drought, 
many  streams  dried  up  completely. 

Streamflow  is  normally  high  in  the  spring. 
Except  in  certain  coastal  areas,  summer  rains 
produce  relatively  little  runoff.  Nearly  all  of  the 
rainwater  that  does  not  run  off  in  streams,  an 
average  of  35  inches  annually,  is  returned  to 
the  atmosphere  by  evajjotranspiration. 

Most  houses,  other  structures,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  outside  the  flood  plains.  A 
major  portion  of  the  flooding  is  on  forest  land 
and  on  some  of  the  potential  agricultural  land 
now  in  forest. 

The  tremendous  ground  water  resource  is  a 
major  asset  in  the  study  area.  Ground  water  not 
only  sustains  the  area  wells  but  also  supplies 
much  of  the  streamflow.  Near  the  ocean,  ground 
water  pressure  resists  intrusion  of  sea  water  into 
the  aquifers. 

Above  the  Fall  Line,  the  soil  mantle  is  thin, 
and  the  fissures  in  the  underlying  crystalline 
rock  contain  little  water.  Wells  generally  yield 
5 to  25  gallons  per  minute  and  rarely  exceed  100 
gallons  per  minute. 

The  |)orous  sedimentary  limestones  and  gravel 
strata  which  underlie  the  Coastal  Plain  contain 
an  amount  of  water  estimated  to  equal  the  nor- 
mal flow  of  all  United  States  rivers  for  15  years. 
These  water-bearing  strata  dip  toward  the  ocean 
and  the  Gulf;  and,  in  much  of  the  Coastal  Plain, 
im|Tcrvious  clay  layers  confine  this  water  and 
produce  artesian  conditions.  These  strata  are 
supplied  with  water  which  enters  them  readily  at 
recharge  areas.  At  many  places  the  strata  cannot 
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Figure  1.7  The  Southeast  River  Basins  Area  Has  Afnpu 
Water. 


Figure  1.8  Water  Resources  Musi  Be  Wisely  Developed 
to  Satisfy  Most  Needs. 


absorb  the  water  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied,  and 
marshes  and  swamps  are  formed.  The  Coastal 
Plain  atpiifers  supply  some  of  the  world’s  larg- 
est flowing  springs,  and  the  yield  of  many  in- 
dividual wells  would  supply  the  normal  demands 
of  a city  of  10,000  people. 

Surface  water  in  the  study  area  is  generally 
of  high  quality  with  hardness  usually  less  than 
50  parts  j»r  million,  ranging  from  less  than  10 
over  large  areas  to  more  than  100  parts  per  mil- 
lion in  the  Coastal  Plain.  Over  much  of  the 
United  States,  300  parts  per  million  is  common, 
and  1,000  or  more  parts  per  million  occurs  in 
many  parts  of  the  West.  Ground  water  tends  to 
be  harder  than  surface  water  because  of  longer 
contact  with  soluble  minerals.  Ground  water 
hardness  averages  about  50  parts  per  million 
above  the  Fall  Line  and  about  1.50  parts  per 
million  below  the  Fall  Line.  Ground  water  hard- 
ness is  locally  a problem  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  study  area. 

Much  of  the  Coastal  Plain  surface  water  has  a 
dark,  organic  coloration.  Sediment  loads  in 
streams  are  relatively  light,  particularly  in  the 
flat  portions  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 


In  an  average  year,  total  surface  water  runoff 
is  about  70  million  acre-feet,  about  twice  that  of 
the  driest  year.  The  total  withdrawal  of  fresh 
surface  water  in  1960  was  less  than  3 million 
acre-feet.  The  1960  ground  W'ater  withdrawal  of 
nearly  1 million  acre-feet  is  estimated  to  be  about 
1 /25,006  of  the  stored  ground  water  and  equals 
about  2 percent  of  the  maximum  yield  which 
could  be  sustained  indefinitely.  Most  of  the  well 
water  is  discharged  to  surface  streams  after  use. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  general  availability  of 
water,  l<x:al  conditions  frequently  make  neces- 
sary the  storage  and  regulation  of  surface  flows 
and  ctxtrdinated  development  of  water  resources. 

TABLE  1.2 

Wafer  Withdrawals — 1960 
(thousands  of  acre-feet) 


Cronnil  Surface 


Total 


Systems 


Rural  . 
Municipal 


Industrial 


Total 
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Eight  percent  of  the  water  withdrawal  is 
evaporated,  transpired,  or  incorporated  in  a 
product.  The  remaining  92  percent  is  available 
for  reuse.  Public  utilities  withdrew  2.6  million 
acre-feet  for  cooling  in  I960.  The  total  annual 
consumption  of  fresh  water  is  about  one-third 
of  a million  acre-feet  which  is  roughly  one-half 
of  1 percent  of  the  average  annual  streamflow. 
This  indicates  the  tremendous  quantity  of  water 
available  in  the  study  area  as  a whole. 

Surface  waters  in  streams,  in  natural  and  man- 
made lakes,  and  in  landlocked  bays  occupy  some 
2,100  square  miles  of  the  study  area.  This  vast 
water  resource  is  available  for  water  supplies, 
recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  navigation,  pollu- 
tion dilution  and  natural  purification,  irriga- 

SECTION  III 

The  Indians  who  occupied  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area  when  Europeans  first  arrived 
belonged  to  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  tribes.  The 
Cherokees  lived  in  the  mountain  areas,  and  the 
Creeks  occupied  the  Coastal  Plain  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  northern  Florida. 

The  success  of  Spanish  explorations  elsewhere 
in  the  New  World  spurred  interest  in  south- 
eastern North  America.  By  the  late  1500’s,  nu- 
merous Spanish  forts  and  missions  had  been 
established  along  the  Georgia  coast  and  across 
northern  Florida.  In  1732,  the  English  were  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  a colony  on  the  Savan- 
nah River.  By  that  time,  Indian  rebellions  had 
forced  Spain  to  abandon  its  missions  on  the 
Georgia  coast. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
many  Tories  sought  refuge  in  Florida  and  caused 
considerable  unrest  among  the  local  Creek  tribes. 
After  the  war,  the  surge  of  settlers  against  the 
southern  Indian  frontier  started  a long  struggle 
for  the  Indian  lands.  General  Andrew  Jackson 
broke  the  power  of  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of 
Horseshoe  Bend,  just  west  of  the  study  area  in 
Alabama;  and  by  '838,  most  of  them  had  been 
removed  to  Oklahoma. 

Great  population  influxes  followed  each  ces- 
sion of  territory  by  the  Indians.  Settlement  of 
the  Southeast  was  rapid,  and  thousands  of  farms 
were  developed  on  the  better  farmlands.  Most 
of  the  settlers  came  from  eastern  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia. 


tion,  and  hydroelectric  power.  Commercial  navi- 
gation extends  to  Augusta  and  Columbus  at  the 
Fall  Line  and  to  lesser  distances  inland  at  other 
places.  The  Intracoastal  Waterway  parallels 
much  of  the  coastline;  and  Pensacola,  Panama 
City,  Port  St.  Joe,  and  Fernandina  Beach,  Flor- 
ida; and  Brunswick  and  Savannah,  Georgia,  are 
deep-water  ports. 

Water  is  very  important  to  outdoor  recreation 
activities  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins.  The 
study  area  offers  spectacular  waterfalls,  swift 
mountain  streams,  unusual  swamps,  wide  and 
placid  coastal  plain  rivers,  tree-bordered  lakes, 
and  white,  sandy  ocean  and  gulf  beaches.  Many 
of  these  water  playgrounds  await  improved  ac- 
cess and  development. 

— PEOPLE 

Negro  slaves  were  imported  to  work  the  larger 
farms  and  plantations.  Coastal  communities 
ship]ted  large  amounts  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
lumber,  and  naval  stores.  As  the  interior  was 
settled,  trails  and  roads  were  built.  The  1840’s 
saw  expansion  of  the  railroads.  By  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  cash  cropping,  mostly  of  cot- 
ton, had  spread  throughout  much  of  the  South- 
east. 

In  the  post-Civil  War  period,  farmers  re- 
sumed growing  cotton  and,  consequently,  suf- 
fered or  prospered  as  the  cotton  crop  and  the 
cotton  market  fluctuated.  Since  that  time,  tech- 
nical advances  have  changed  the  character  of 
farming  in  the  Southeast.  These  changes  have 
been  most  rapid  during  the  last  30  years  and 
have  brought  about  a more  diversified,  com- 
mercial agriculture.  As  a result  of  greatly  im- 
proved management  and  methods,  including 
mechanization,  agriculture  requires  fewer  people 
to  produce  increasing  quantities  of  agricultural 
products. 

Recent  Population  Development 

In  1930.  the  population  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area  was  3,687,000.  By  I960,  it  had  in- 
creased to  4,948,000  or  about  34  percent.  The 
average  increase  for  the  Nation  during  this  same 
period  was  about  46  percent.  The  slower  rate  of 
increase  in  the  area,  despite  a high  birth  rate 
and  gains  in  urban  areas,  has  been  due  to  heavy 
migrational  losses. 
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With  changing  fanning  patterns,  exemplified 
by  trenils  lowaiil  consolidation  and  mechaniza- 
tion, and  the  acciimiilaiion  of  large  areas  in 
limber  holdings,  many  rural  residents  of  the 
Southeast  are  leaving  the  land  and  moving  to 
the  cities,  some  to  other  jiarts  of  the  Unitetl 
States.  These  factors,  phis  increasing  urban  op- 
|M>rtnnities,  jioint  to  a ilecreased  but  continuing 
migration  from  faiins. 

By  the  year  2(KM),  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  is  exjx'tted  to  gain  population  at  a rate 
only  slightly  lower  than  that  tor  the  Nation. 
Total  gains  will  be  primarily  attributable  to  in- 
creased urban  industrial  opportunities.  Analysis 
of  migration  itidicates  that  the  trend  may  re- 
verse and  priKluce  a net  migration  gain  around 
11)80.  This  change  will  require  a high  level  of 
economic  activity  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  and  the  Nation.  The  I960  area  population 
of  about  5 million  people  is  projected  to  in- 
crease to  more  than  10  million  by  the  year  2000. 

Population  Characteristics 

The  population  characteristics  of  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  differ  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  in  several  respects.  The  most 
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Figure  1.10  Characteristics  of  the  Study  Area  Population 
in  i960  Differ  Noticeably  from  Those  of  the  Nation. 


Figure  Ml  Planning  Is  for  People  — Recreation  Area  at  Lake  Sinclair. 
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The  Atlanta  Five-County  Metropolitan  Area,  the  Most  Populous  in  the  Southeast, 
Affects  the  Economy  of  Most  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  Area. 
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Figure  1.13  Population  Trends  and  Projections  Indicate  Strong  Urban  and  Metropolitan  Area 

Growth. 
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evident  of  these  characteristics  are  the  compar- 
atively high  percentages  of  rural  and  of  non- 
white residents  in  the  area. 

In  1930,  almost  three-fourths  of  the  residents 
were  rural.  Only  in  recent  years  has  the  urban 
population  exceeded  the  rural.  In  contrast,  the 
national  population  was  well  over  one-half  ur- 
ban in  1930  and  was  70  percent  urban  in  1960. 

One-third  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  popu- 
lation is  nonwhite,  whereas  only  one-tenth  of 
the  national  population  is  nonwhite.  Most  of 
the  nonwhites  are  native-born  Negroes.  The  pro- 
portion of  nonwhites  is  declining  slowly,  but 
is  expectetl  to  remain  high. 

As  a result  of  many  years  of  high  birth  rates 
and  heavy  out-migration  of  adults,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  area  has  a low  median  age,  25.2 
years.  The  United  States  average  is  29.5.  The 
working-age  group  is  comparatively  small  and 
must  support  ami  educate  a proportionately 
large  number  of  young  people.  With  sufficient 
education  and  training,  these  young  people  could 
become  an  excellent  labor  force  for  expanding 
economic  activities. 

The  level  of  formal  education,  as  measured 
by  the  median  years  of  school  completed  by 
people  25  years  or  older,  is  9 years  or  about  2 
years  below  the  national  average.  With  increas- 


The  Southeast  River  Basins  area  as  a whole 
is  well  provided  with  transportation  and  com- 
munication facilities.  Major  highway,  railway, 
and  airline  routes  traverse  the  basins.  Savannah, 
Brunswick,  and  Fernandina  Beach  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  Pensacola,  Panama  City,  and 
Port  St.  Joe  on  the  Gulf  coast  are  deep-water 
ports;  anti  there  are  coastal  and  inland  water- 
ways for  shallow-draft  commerce.  Oil  and  gas 
pipelines  cross  the  area.  Sources  of  energy,  par- 
ticularly electric  power  through  a vast  interstate 
transmission  network,  are  available. 

The  large  cities  serve  as  financial  centers.  Local 
investment  capital,  although  historically  some- 
what limited,  is  growing. 

Future  Economic  Growth  And 
Industrial  Development 

The  trend  in  many  economic  factors  makes 
the  outl<K)k  for  the  future  favorable.  The  level 


ing  emphasis  on  education,  the  average  level  in 
the  area  is  rising. 

Population  Growth 

The  population  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area  was  projected  to  year  2000  as  a basic  guide- 
line for  resource  utilization  and  development. 
The  area  population  projections  reflect  projec- 
tions of  the  national  population  and  an  analysis 
of  past  trends  and  future  economic  potentials. 
Relatively  high  birth  rates  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue but  will  slow  and  approach  the  national 
average  with  continued  urbanization  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  rural  farm  population.  The  rural 
farm  population  is  expected  to  continue  to  de- 
crease; but,  with  growth  in  the  rural  nonfarm 
areas  near  urban  centers,  total  rural  population 
is  expected  to  cease  declining  and  begin  to  show 
small  gains  near  the  midpoint  of  the  40-year 
planning  period. 

Three-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  area  is 
expected  to  be  urban  by  1975,  and  almost  three- 
fourths  by  2000.  The  population  of  the  seven, 
1960,  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  is 
expected  to  comprise  more  than  one-half  the 
total  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  by  2000. 
Growth  is  expected  to  be  particularly  rapid  in 
the  Atlanta  and  Pensacola  metropolitan  areas. 

ECONOMY 

of  education  and  training  is  improving.  With 
these  trends  and  increased  opportunities  result- 
ing from  resource  development,  the  area  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a large  and  capable  labor  force 
numbering  almost  4 million  people  by  the  year 
2000.  As  a percentage  of  the  total  population, 
the  labor  force  is  expected  to  increase  and  to 
approach  the  national  average  of  40  percent  by 
the  year  2000. 

Agricultural  employment,  at  13  percent  of  the 
total,  greatly  exceeds  the  national  average  of 
about  8 percent.  The  farms  of  the  area  produce 
large  quantities  of  a variety  of  protlucts.  Gross 
cash  farm  receipts  from  crops  and  related  prod- 
ucts in  1959  totaled  about  $346  million;  receipts 
from  livestock  and  livestock  products  totaled 
more  than  $413  million.  Total  gross  cash  receipts 
from  farm  product  sales,  including  wood  sales, 
amounted  to  about  $774  million.  The  area  is 
a major  producer  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  pea- 
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TABLE  1.3 

Economic  Factors  of  the  Study  Area 


Item 

1960 

Percent 

1975 

Percent 

2000 

Percent 

Population  (thousands)  . 

4,948 



6,408 



10,050 



Labor  force  (thousands)  

1,890 



2,482 



3,922 

. ... 

Employment  (thousands)  

1,753 

100 

2,343 

100 

3,789 

100 

Agriculture  

227 

13.0 

170 

7.3 

130 

3.4 

Manufacturing  

398 

22.6 

553 

23.6 

932 

24.6 

Trade,  services,  government,  and  other 

1,128 

64.4 

1,620 

69.1 

2,727 

72.0 

Personal  income  (million  dollars)  * 

=7,828 

100 

14,110 

100 

39,420 

100 

Nonfarm  wages  and  salaries  . . 

5,272 

67.4 

9,649 

68.4 

27,570 

69.9 

Farm  proprietors  and  agricultural  wages 

378 

4.8 

587 

4.2 

918 

2.3 

Nonfarm  proprietors  _ 

770 

9.8 

1,305 

9.2 

3,377 

8.6 

Other  ... 

1,565 

18.0 

2,566 

18.2 

7,558 

19.2 

Per  capita  personal  income  (dollars)  * 

1,582 

2,202 

— 

3,922 

— 

NOTES:  1 1960  dollar  equivalent. 

2 Net  after  $157  million  in  social  insurance  payments. 


nuts;  of  poultry,  beef,  pork,  and  dairy  products; 
and  of  peaches  and  pecans. 

About  a billion  cubic  feet  of  wood  with  a 
stumpage  value  of  about  flOO  million  were  har- 
vested in  1959.  In  addition,  the  leasing  value  of 
trees  producing  gum  products  was  about  $5 
million. 

While  agricultural  and  forestry  production  is 
already  large,  there  is  an  excellent  potential  for 
a continued  increase  through  progressive  de- 
velopment and  improved  resource  utilization.  As 
projected,  forest  protluction  will  more  than  dou- 
ble by  the  year  2000  and,  with  improved  tech- 
nology and  accelerated  resource  development, 
agricultural  production  will  double.  Livestock 
and  poultry  numbers  will  increase  greatly.  More 
pastureland  will  be  needed.  Annual  production 
of  about  one  billion  more  pounds  each  of  beef, 
of  pork,  and  of  poultry  is  projected  for  2000. 
These  and  other  increased  production  expecta- 
tions would  be  met  with  fewer  farms,  fewer  farm 
workers,  and  with  a smaller  acreage  of  total  agri- 
cultural land,  including  woodland.  On  the  aver- 
age, individual  farms  are  expected  to  be  about 
40  [lercent  latter  and  the  present  level  of  capital 
investment  is  cx|)ecte<l  to  more  than  double. 

The  projM>rtion  of  total  employment  in  manu- 
facturing is  irelow  the  national  average.  Indus- 
try in  the  area  is  characterized  by  a high  projxtr- 
tion  of  female  employees,  low  wages,  and  low 
value  added.  However,  manufacturing  activity 


has  maintained  a steady  growth  in  the  past  two 
decades,  with  employment,  payrolls,  plant  and 
equipment  investment,  and  value  added  by  man- 
ufacture all  showing  substantial  increases. 

Future  prospects  for  manufacturing  employ- 
ment appear  to  be  very  good.  A rapidly  expand- 
ing population  with  increasing  incomes  in  the 
■South  is  providing  an  ever-increasing  market  for 
gcHxls.  The  .Southeast  River  Basins  area  is  strate- 
gically located  to  serve  as  the  manufacturing 
center  for  this  expanding  market.  A plentiful 
supply  of  properly  trained  labor  would  prove  an 
additional  asset. 

Manufacturing  currently  accounts  for  about  23 
{>ercent  of  the  total  employment.  Although  the 
textile  industries  have  been  dominant,  they  are 
declining  in  relative  importance  as  other  types 
of  manufacturing  industries  increase.  Of  the  nine 
major  industry  groups  in  1960,  all  except  textiles 
are  expected  to  gain  employment  over  the  next 
40  years. 

In  1939,  the  textile  industries  accounted  for 
approximately  46  percent  of  total  manufacturing 
employment.  By  1960,  although  these  industries 
as  a group  were  still  the  largest  employer,  em- 
ployment had  declined  to  27  percent.  By  2000, 
this  group  is  expected  to  have  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  cmjjloyment  and  rank  fourth  as  an  em- 
ployer. In  1960,  55  percent  of  textile  employment 
was  concentrated  in  1 1 counties.  Because  of  con- 
solidation and  automation,  concentration  will 
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Large-  Sumhers  of  People  Are  Employed  in  Manujaeturtng  Concerns  Using  Both 
Local  and  Imported  Raw  Malerials. 


increase  in  the  coming  years.  The  textile  indus- 
tries Iiave  always  been  labor  oriented,  and  auto 
ination  will  greatly  alFcct  future  employment. 

The  next  largest  industrial  employer  in  1960 
was  apparel  manufacturing.  Like  textiles,  this 
groii]}  is  labor  oriented  but,  uidike  textiles,  is 
not  as  well  suited  to  automation.  Employment 
will  continue  to  increase,  and  this  grou])  is  ex- 
pecteil  to  remain  the  second  largest  employer 
through  the  year  liOOO.  Apparel  manufacturing  is 
less  concentrated  in  location  than  textiles  and 
will  become  even  more  dispersed  in  the  future. 

The  rapidly  growing  metal  industries  employ 
more  workers  as  a group  than  any  other  indus- 
trial grotij)  in  the  Nation.  By  2000,  it  is  expected 
to  lead  all  other  manufacturing  categories  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins.  Since  the  metal  in- 
dustries arc  largely  market  oriented,  they  likely 
will  ex]>and  with  jtopulation  growth.  Included 
in  the  metal  industries  category  is  transporta- 
tion equi]>ment,  which  is  highly  concentrated 
within  the  study  area.  Over  three-fourths  of  the 
1958  transportation  equipment  employment  was 
in  the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area. 

Another  of  the  market-oriented  industries,  and 


one  that  is  also  resource  oriented,  is  food  prtKess- 
ing.  ,\s  the  market  expamls  and  as  raw  material 
production  increases,  1o<k1  jtroccssitig  also  is  ex- 
|)ec.ted  to  grow  ami  to  become  the  third  largest 
employer  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 

Three  manufacturing  groups:  Lumber  and 
wood;  pulp  and  ])a[)er;  and  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  are  resource  oriented  ami  important  to  the 
stmly  area  economy.  These  three  are  exjtectcd 
to  show  growth  as  raw  material  production  in- 
creases anti  as  new  products  ami  markets  are  de- 
velopetl.  The  pulp  and  pajter  imlustries  are 
highly  concentrated,  .\hout  80  jtcrcent  of  the 
employment  is  in  nine  counties.  The  lumber 
ami  wood  prtMlucls  and  stone,  clay,  and  glass 
imlustries  are  fairly  well  dispersed. 

Enqiloyment  in  the  chemical  and  allied  jtrtxl- 
ucts  grou])  is  expected  to  gain  moderately  in 
some  hxalities.  Expected  growth  will  de|}end  on 
Itxal  raw  materials  or  those  shipped  into  the 
area  by  rail,  water,  truck,  and  pipeline.  The 
growth  in  the  study  area  will  not  match  the 
growth  expected  nationally  because  of  a local 
deficiency  in  minerals  generally  used  for  basic 
chemicals,  and  because  large  nonagricultural 
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iiuii'kcts  for  chemicals  are  lacking.  The  chemical 
industries  are  highly  concentrated  with  78  per- 
cent of  the  employment  in  six  counties. 

Printing  and  publishing  are  other  market- 
oriented  industries  expected  to  show  employment 
gains  to  the  year  2000.  These  industries  will  ex- 
hibit more  grttwth  as  the  economy  becomes  more 
highly  developed. 

Besides  depending  on  market  expansion,  in- 
dustrial tlevelopment  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  to  the  year  2000  will  be  greatly  influenced 
by  development  of  higher  education,  vocational 
training,  and  research  facilities.  Industrial  pro- 
motion groups  and  development  boards  will  be 
called  upon  for  greater  effort  to  adapt  to  a chang- 
ing economy  and  new  techniques  in  industry. 

.About  61  percent  of  the  total  employment  in 
1!)60  was  in  activities  other  than  agriculture  and 
manufacturing.  .Although  this  is  somewhat  below 
the  national  average,  such  activities  are  increas- 
ing rapitlly.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  two  decades.  Other 
major  categories  such  as  services,  government, 
and  construction  are  growing  rapidly.  Develop- 


ment of  the  excellent  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  area  for  residential  and  leisure-time  use 
will  contribute  substantially  to  increased  eco- 
nomic activity  in  services,  trades,  and  construc- 
tion. These  and  other  categories  of  nonagricul- 
tural  and  nonmanufacturing  activity  are  expected 
to  expand  in  line  with  expansion  of  the  basic 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries.  By 
2000,  these  activities  are  expected  to  have  about 
72  percent  of  total  employment.  This  will  more 
nearly  parallel  the  distribution  of  national  em- 
ployment. 

If  the  area  is  to  attain  the  level  of  economic 
growth  projected  on  the  basis  of  reasonably  con- 
servatise  estimates  of  the  physical  and  economic 
])otentials,  2 million  new  job  opportunities  must 
be  created  by  2000.  Over  500,000  of  these  addi- 
tional jobs  are  expected  to  be  in  manufacturing. 

As  resource  development  anti  economic  growth 
])roceed  iti  the  manner  reflected  by  the  projec- 
tions, total  income  in  the  area  will  rise  and  the 
level  of  ]>er  cajtita  income  will  be  improved  sub- 
stantially. 


TABLE  1.4 


Economic  Factors  — Study  Area  and  Nation 


Item 

1960 

1975 

2000 

United  States 

Gross  national  product  (billion  dollars)*  . 

......  500 

888 

2,300 

Population  (millions)  . . 

180 

235 

380 

Per  capita  income  (dollars)*  

......  2,222 

3,012 

4,733 

.Southeast  River  Basins  area 

Total  personal  income  (million  dollars)*  ... 

7,828 

14,110 

39,420 

Population  (thousands)  

4,948 

6,408 

10,050 

Per  capita  income  (dollars)*  

1,582 

2,202 

3,922 

• 1960  dollar  equivalent. 


Economic  Problems 

The  principal  economic  problem  of  the  South- 
east River  Basins  is  one  of  low  income  in  both 
the  agricidtural  aiul  nonagricultural  sectors.  This 
results  in  part  from  inadequate  development 
capital,  from  limited  opportunity  and  incentive 
to  develop  managerial  talent,  and  from  a labor 
force  inade<iuately  trained  for  employment  in 
modern  agriculture  and  industry. 

Change,  particularly  in  the  last  two  decades, 
in  the  orientation  of  the  economy  from  agricul- 


ture to  industry  and  other  related  nonagricul- 
tural pursuits  and  from  rural  to  urban  has  been 
prevalent  in  the  area.  This  change  has  resulted 
in  an  oversupply  of  manpower  in  an  increas- 
ingly mechanized  agriculture,  particularly  in  the 
C;oastal  Plain,  and  an  understipply  of  manpower 
trainetl  for  industr)’. 

Per  capita  incomes  are  considerably  below  the 
average  level  for  the  United  States.  LtKal  savings 
and  investment  capital  are  not  readily  available 
for  promoting  develojjinent  and  growth.  How- 
ever, the  availability  of  outside  public  and  pri- 
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vale  investment  capital  is  increasing  in  the  area. 

Many  of  the  industries  jirominent  outsiile 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  textiles,  apjjarels,  lum- 
ber, lood  processing,  ami  stone  are  tyjtically  low- 
uage,  slou-growth  indnsiries.  This  situation,  the 
generally  low  (arm  incomes,  and  the  lack  of 
rural  job  opj>ortnnities  are  manifestations  of  the 
economic  |)roblems  facing  the  area.  Evidence  of 
the  (hanges  taking  |)lace  are  most  striking  in  the 
larger  cities,  notably  .Atlanta.  While  the  prob- 
lems of  rapid  change  are  moimting,  civic  initia- 
tive to  solve  these  problems  is  likewise  an  in- 
creasingly strong  force. 

Local  finaming  of  resources  development, 
while  not  impossible,  creates  a greater  problem 
in  this  area  than  in  many  other  .sections  of  the 
cotmtry.  Outside  assistance  may  be  necessary  for 
the  more  costly  developments. 

Social  and  Institutional  Factors 

The  change  from  an  agricultural  to  a more 
industrial  economy  is  introducing  complex  social 
and  institutional  problems.  .Many  of  these  are 
deej)  rooted  and  resistant  to  change.  Other 
changes,  too,  such  as  imjrroved  transportation 
facilities,  may  retpiire  modification  of  local  prac- 
tices and  of  public  governing  agencies.  Consoli- 
dation of  governing  areas  could,  in  many  in- 
stances, result  in  greatly  improved  services  for 
the  taxpayers.  However,  lietei mining  which  city 
or  community  should  give  up  its  county  seat  or 
tiistrict  headtjuarter  status  is  dilhcult  because, 
among  other  things,  administering  services  is 
often  a substantial  source  of  employment  in  these 
hxalities.  Cionsolidation  of  schools  has  started, 
but  here  also,  artificial  governing  district  bonnd- 
aries.  loss  of  local  jobs,  ami  ItKal  rivalries  cau.se 


the  transition  to  be  slow  and  cumbersome. 

The  expanding  cities  are  facing  common  prob- 
lems. Their  giowth  along  main  arteries  of  trans- 
])ortation  creates  obstacles  to  sound  city  plan- 
ning and  ilevelopment  and  generally  makes  pro- 
vision of  services  more  costly.  Planning  is  needed 
if  hapha/ard  development  is  to  be  avoided. 

Industrial  expansion  will  help  build  local 
economies.  Too  often,  however,  industries  are 
granteil  concessions  which,  in  the  long  run,  prove 
haimful  to  botli  the  community  ami  the  indus- 
try. Local  initiative  and  control  will  be  needed 
to  insure  that  this  tyjre  of  jrroblem  does  not  arise 
and  also  to  insure  that  water  and  air  |>ollution, 
health,  and  other  jnoblems  are  recogni/ed. 

rite  Southeast  River  Ifasins  area  has,  in  gen- 
eral, jtassed  through  the  tenancy  stage.  Most  of 
the  farmlaml  is  owner  o]}erated  and  is  in  small, 
scattered  hohlings.  .A  shift  away  from  a multi- 
tmle  of  small,  scattereil  holdings  is  underway, 
however,  and  the  number  of  these  holdings  is  ex- 
pected to  decrease  rapidly  in  the  next  several 
decades.  Industrial  and  estate  hohlings  are  sub- 
stantial and  arc  increasing  as  the  agricultural 
situation  changes.  Lhese  changes,  while  often 
beneficial  in  the  end,  can  cause  temporary  or 
long-range  local  disru])tions  of  such  services  as 
schooling  ami  road  maintenance  ami  building 
and  can  cause  difliculties  for  special  improve- 
ment distiicts  such  as  those  for  drainage  and 
llooil  control. 

Lack  of  j)ublic  access  to  streams  and  lakes  and 
lack  of  public  hunting  areas  are  problems  in  the 
study  aiea.  These  [noblems  are  being  solved  in 
])art  through  lamlowner  permissiveness  and 
tlirough  aapiisilion  of  lands  for  public  use,  but 
the  problem  remains  as  one  deserving  greater 
attention. 

Devices  and  procedures  enabling  area  organi- 
zations to  plan  and  act  more  efTiciently  in  the 
changing  economic  environment  are  technically 
and  legally  available  within  tlte  Southeast  River 
Hasins  from  branches  of  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments and  from  private  finns.  These  include 
consolidations  of  jtublic  service  functions,  rural 
and  urban  zoning,  area  redevelopment,  and  other 
area  planning  and  programs  which  cross  munici- 
pal and  county  lines  when  necessary.  Coordi- 
nated local  efforts  along  these  lines  appear  to 
holil  the  most  promise  among  recognized  possi- 
bilities for  betterment. 


PART  TWO  - NEEDS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

grams  and  project  developments. 

Existing  developments  are  parts  of  the  overall 
comprehensive  plan;  some  have  reserv’e  capacity 
or  can  he  ileveloped  further  to  meet  needs.  Ex- 
cept where  otherwise  noted,  projects  and  pro- 
gram facilities  in  jrlace  or  under  construction  in 
I9()0— as  given  in  text  and  illustrations— are  taken 
as  existing.  The  location  of  these  resources  and 
the  undeveloped  resources  controls  where  and 
how  needs  are  to  be  met.  Only  a general  assess- 
ment of  these  opportunities  for  conservation  and 
development  is  included  in  this  Report.  More 
detailed  treatment  by  individual  basins  is  in- 
cluded in  Apjjcndixes  1 through  8 to  this  Report. 

Needs  aiul  ojjportunities  are  presented  in  12 
sections  corresponding  to  the  12  ])urposes  listed 
in  the  authori/.ing  legislation.  The  text  on  each 
jnirpose  treats  that  jnupo.se  only  and  neither  in- 
cludes discussion  of  interrelationshijjs  with  other 
jnirjroses  nor  tiescribes  sjrecific  jnojects  and  pro- 
grams. Interrelationshijrs  and  jrrojects  and  jno- 
grams  are  discussed  later  in  the  Rejiort. 

SECTION  I - FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  PREVENTION 

Existing  Facilities  and  Programs 

The  Corjrs  of  Engineers  has  constructed,  for 
flood  control,  two  multi|)lc-j)urj)ose  reservoirs 
and  a local  jtrotection  facility  in  the  Savannah 
basin,  a local  jrrotection  jiroject  in  the  Altamaha 
basin,  a snagging  and  clearing  ojjcration  on  the 
Nassau  River  in  the  Satilla-St.  Nfarys  basins,  and 
a multij)le-]jurj)ose  reservoir  and  three  local  jno- 
tection  works  in  the  .Ajralachicola-Chattahoochee- 
Flint  basins.  Existing  facilities  are  maintained 
either  by  the  Corjts  of  Engineers  or  by  local 
interests. 

Two  local  jtrotection  v/orks  in  the  Choctaw- 
hatchee-Perdido  basins  were  built  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration. 

As  of  January  1,  19(i0,  13  iijrstream  watersheds 
hatl  been  a|>im>ved  for  installation  of  works  of 
inijjrovenient.  These  jjrojects,  for  which  techni- 
cal assistance  was  furnished  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation .Service,  include  flood  damage  prevention 
as  a jn  imary  jmi  jtose.  .Ajtjnojtriate  State  agencies 


heljied  select  and  j^lan  these  watersheds,  and  the 
fiovernors  a|jjrroved  the  final  jrlan  for  each. 
Flood  jtlain  management  by  regulation  of  use 


Figure  2.1  Suwatmre  Hwer  F7oorfing  Farmland,  Build- 
ings, and  Highu  ays  near  Ellaville,  Florida,  in  1948. 


The  human  needs  to  be  satisfied  by  land  and 
water  resources  conservation  and  develojmient 
furnish  both  the  reason  for  jrlanning  and  the 
scale  of  the  ultimate  jrlan.  Substantial  resource 
conservation  and  tlevelojmtent  have  already  been 
accomjjlished  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins. 
Some  unsatisfied  needs  exist,  and  some  will  de- 
veloj)  as  the  area  jrojmlation  increases.  Determi- 
nation of  the  status  of  existing  develojmients 
and  jrrograms  and  jn'ojection  of  data  to  simulate 
future  conditions  are  essential.  In  general,  the 
needs,  exjrressed  as  quantities,  for  resource  con- 
ser\ation  and  develojrment  have  been  deter- 
mined by  a])])lying  unit  jrer  cajiita  or  unit  jrer- 
acre  resources  retjuirements  to  jnojected  jjojru- 
lation  or  acreage. 

State  and  Fetleral  agencies  administer  land  and 
water  resources  conservation  and  develojrment 
jjrograms  in  the  area.  Other  public  and  jMivate 
interests  jiarticijrate  and  coojjerate  in  many  of 
the  same  activities  and,  in  addition,  carry  out 
numerous  se]>arate  land  ami  water  resources  jno- 
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Figure  2.3  L^fistream  iVatershed  Flood  Losses  Are  Redueed  by  Dams  and  Reservoirs. 


through  zoning  or  other  measures  normally  is 
not  being  prat  tired  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area,  nor  is  there  existing  legislation  which  has 
lltxxl  plain  management  as  its  only  purpose. 
However,  all  States  in  the  area  have  enabling 
legislation  for  planning  and  zoning  in  cities  and 
some  countie.s.  .All  except  Florida  have  legis- 
lation for  subdivision  control. 

Communities  can  obtain  fltxxl  ])lain  informa- 
tion studies  and  reports  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers as  authorized  by  Section  206,  Public  Law 
86-615,  approved  July  14,  1960.  Such  reports  are 
essential  in  developing  sound  fltxxl  plain  man- 
agement. Each  State  has  a crxrrdinating  agency, 
designated  by  its  Governor,  to  which  requests 
should  be  made. 

The  V.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Water  Resource 
Division,  also  supplies  Uxal  communities  with 
lltxxl  |)lain  information  and  c(X)|x;ratcs  with  each 
State  through  one  or  more  of  the  State  agencies. 

The  II.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  as  part  of  its  regu- 
lar river  forecasting,  makes  flo<xl  forecasts  for 


most  of  the  larger  streams  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins. 

Needs  and  Opportunities 

Flotxl  problems  in  the  study  area  are  now 
severe  in  some  jilaces  ami  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration. The  most  serious  problems  are  in 
upstream  areas  of  the  Piedmont  and  Blue  Ridge 
jirovinces  where  consitlerable  tlamage  occurs  to 
agricultural  crops  and  fixed  improvements.  In 
addition,  much  land  that  was  once  cultivated  is 
not  now  used  for  crop  protluction  because  of 
lUxxl  hazards.  These  lamls  now  mainly  in  svood- 
laml  could  again  be  used  for  crop  and  pasture 
prcxluction  when  the  need  arises,  if  they  are 
cleared  and  given  reasonable  flmxl  protection. 

.Several  areas  along  the  main  streams  also  have 
Ihxxl  problems  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  war- 
rant attention.  Expected  development  in  areas 
along  the  lower  reathes  of  the  Suwannee  and 
Ochhxkonee  Rivers  could  result  in  greatly  in- 
creased ilamages.  Fhxxl  problems  exist  at  the 
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towns  of  St.  Marks  and  Newport,  Florida,  on  the 
St.  Marks  River;  at  Pcny,  Florida,  in  the  Fen- 
liolloway  River  drainage;  at  Brewton,  Alabama, 
on  Murder  Creek;  at  Newton  and  Geneva,  Ala- 
bama, and  Caryville,  Florida,  on  the  Choctaw- 
hatchee  River;  at  Elba,  Alabama,  on  the  Pea 
River;  at  Flomaton,  Alabama,  on  Big  Escambia 
Creek;  in  the  vicinity  of  ,\ngusta,  Georgia,  and 
Hamburg,  South  Carolina,  on  the  Savannah  Riv- 
er; between  Jackson  and  Lumber  City,  Georgia, 
on  the  Ocmulgee  River,  at  Callahan,  Florida,  on 
\fills  Creek  in  the  Nassau  basin;  at  Columbus 
and  West  Point,  Georgia,  and  Phcnix  Chty,  Lang- 
dale.  River  View,  and  Lanctt,  Alabama,  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River;  at  Bainbridge,  Newton, 
Radium  Springs,  and  Albany,  Georgia,  on  the 
Flint  River;  at  Nfarianna,  Florida,  on  the  Chi- 
|)ola  River;  and  at  Blountstotvn  and  Chatta- 
hoochee, Florida,  on  the  Apalachicola  River. 

Average  annual  Hood  damages  for  the  South- 
east River  Basins  are  estimated  to  be  more  than 
§7.7  million  under  19G0  conditions  of  develop- 
ment. Expected  increased  industrial,  urban,  anti 
residential  use  of  the  Hood  plains  will  raise  this 
to  more  than  .§10.5  million  by  the  year  2000  if 
additional  flood  control  or  prevention  is  not  pro- 
vided. Flotxl  ])lain  land  in  upstream  watersheds 
could  be  used  more  intensively  if  given  Hood 


[jrotection.  Benefits  from  protection  of  this  land 
for  crop  anti  pasture  use  could  exceed  $5  mil- 
lion annually. 

TABl"  2.1 

Average  Annua.  Flood  Damages 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Busin  1960  20u0* 

Satannah  1,820  1,830 

Ogtrehee  - 250  250 

Aliainalia  1,260  1270 

.Salilla-Sl.  Marys  30  40 

Suwannee  ..  100  230 

Ochlockoiicc  100  190 

.Spalaihicola-ChattalioochecKlint  . 3,490  5.220 

Choctawhalcliee  Perilido  690  1,540 

Total  7,740  10370 

* Under  expected  finiirc  conditions  with  no  additional 
IUkhI  preteniion  f)r  prtnection. 


Measures  such  as  dams,  levees,  channel  work, 
llotKl  plain  zoning,  flood  forecasting,  and  strict 
btiilding  coties  are  important  in  planning  for 
flootl  damage  inevention.  Of  the  structural  meas- 
ures, levees  appear  to  offer  the  best  possibilities 
for  protection  in  downstream  areas  where  a 
high  loss  poiential  occurs  in  a small  area.  In  up- 
stream areas  where  damages  arc  not  generally 
concentrated,  small  (lootlwater  tictention  struc- 
tures appear  to  be  the  most  likely  measures. 


SECTION  II  - WATER  SUPPLIES 


Existing  Facilities  and  Programs 

State  agencies  establish  overall  water  tjuality 
standartls  and  supply  regulations,  but  munic- 
ipal anti  local  agencies  and  individuals  who 
plan,  finance,  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
water  systems  are  primarily  responsible  for  meet- 
ing their  own  water  supply  needs. 

Technical  assistance  relating  to  water  quality 
and  supply  is  available  from  the  Public  Health 
Service,  State  agencies,  and  other  jniblic  and  pri- 
vate sources.  z\ssistance  for  group  development  of 
rural  water  supplies  is  available  from  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Assistance  is  also  avail- 
able tt)  municipalities  from  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

A I960  inventory  of  rural  domestic  water  sup- 
plies indicated  that  an  estimated  1.5  million  peo- 
ple used  an  average  of  76  million  gallons  of 
water  a day  for  domestic  purposes.  This  water 
was  obtained  from  3.S0,000  individual  wells  and 


I'iRim'  2.1  Siihstnndnrft  Rr\ourrc  Pcvrloftmciils  Such  ns 
This  Well  sun  Exist  in  Some  Iturnl  Arens. 
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other  sources.  Irrigation  on  cropland  anil  pas- 
turelanil  and  stock  water  use  amounted  to  about 
170,000  acre-feet  in  the  same  year. 

An  average  total  use  of  -111  million  gallons  of 
water  a day  was  indicated  by  an  inventory  of 
000  water  systems  proviiling  water  to  3.15  mil- 
lion  persons  in  communities,  Federal  installa- 
tions, and  governmental  institutions.  Approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  water  supplied  by  muni- 
cipal systems  was  u.sed  by  industry  or  Federal 
installations. 

A survey  indicated  that  321  large  inilustrial 
plants  o])erate  jirivate  water  systems  which  sup- 
j)ly  817  million  gallons  of  water  a day  for  in- 
dustrial use,  including  some  cooling  water. 

Municijial  and  inilustrial  uses  are  primarily 
nonconsumptive,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about 
90  percent  of  the  water  was  returned  to  water- 
courses after  use. 

Needs  and  Opportunities 

The  Southeast  River  Basins  area  has  abundant 


fresh  water  resources.  .Although  there  will  be  in- 
creasing comjtetition  for  water,  the  quantity  of 
water  will  be  of  secondary  importance  as  com- 
])areil  to  the  quality.  Even  though  the  overall 
supply  is  plentiful,  some  localities  will  still  need 
additional  water. 

.Many  wells  serving  individual  dwellings  or  a 
small  groiq)  of  homes  are  not  properly  covered, 
sealed,  or  equi])ped  with  satisfactory  pumps  and 
pressure  systems  but  coulil  be  improved  to  meet 
accepttible  standards.  Some  sources  fail  to  supply 
adeipiate  water  during  dry  periods.  Water  from 
a small  number  of  suj)|)lies  has  objectionable 
amounts  of  sulfur,  iron,  and  hardness. 

Rund  per  capita  water  demand  for  domestic 
jHirposes  is  expected  to  increase  from  an  esti- 
mated 50  gallons  jter  person  in  1900  to  100  gal- 
lons j)er  person  by  the  year  2000.  The  estimated 
92-1,000  persons  to  be  served  in  2000  by  indivi- 
dual domestic  water  sujiplies  will  require  ap- 
proximately 92.1  million  gallons  of  water  per 
day.  Successfid  develojmient  of  ground  water  is 
sometimes  very  costly  in  areas  with  limited 


Figure  2.5  Mmirrti  Fitlraliim  Platils  llelf)  lo  Sati-ify  Nerds  for  High  Quality  Water. 


ground  water  sources,  and  community  supplies 
could  advantageously  replace  individual  wells. 

By  2000,  it  is  estimated  that  about  9.1  million 
persons  will  obtain  water  from  municipal  sys- 
tems; and  daily  water  requirements,  including 
approximately  20  jiercent  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial purposes,  will  be  1.83  billion  gallons. 
The  use  and  reuse  of  surface  water  for  munici- 
pal and  industrial  purposes  will  become  increas- 
ingly important. 

It  is  estimated  that  1.85  billion  gallons  of 
water  p>er  day  will  be  taken  from  private  indus- 
trial systems  by  the  year  2000.  This  does  not 
include  an  additional  3 billion  gallons  per  day 


which  will  be  used  for  cooling  water  at  steam- 
plants  nor  does  it  include  water  for  hydroelectric 
powerplants. 

Maintenance  of  satisfactory  water  quality  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  required  a minimum 
flow  of  15  billion  gallons  per  day  in  1960  and 
will  require  23  billion  gallons  per  day  by  2000. 
In  establishing  dilution  flow  requirements,  it  was 
assumed  that  all  waste  would  be  treated  to  effect 
a substantial  reduction  in  the  biochemical  oxy- 
gen demand  prior  to  its  discharge  to  receiving 
streams.  Dilution  is  not  considered  as  a substi- 
tute for  primary  and  secondary  treatment  in 
long-range  planning. 


TABLE  2.2 

Rural,  Municipal,  and  Industrial  Water  Requirements 


Number  of 
«upplie» 

Rural 

Domestic 

1960  334,000 

2000  206,000 

Other 

Stock  watering 

1960  __ 

2000  _ 

Irrigation 

1960  _ 

2000  .... 

Number  of 
gy»tem» 

.Municipal 


1960  606 

2000  606 

Number  of 
employee* 

Industrial 

1960  *94,000 

2000  - 932,000 


NOTES:  * Million  gallons  per  day. 

* For  the  S2I  plants  surveyed. 


Population 

served 


1,521,000 

924,000 


3.427.000 

9.129.000 


Wale  use 


76  m.g.d.* 
92  m.g.d. 


63  m.g.d. 

135  m.g.d. 

98,100  acre-ft./yr. 
307,000  acre-ft./yr. 


348  m.g.d. 
1,826  m.g.d 


858  m.g.d. 
1,850  m.g.d. 


SECTION  III  - NAVIGATION 


Existing  Facilities  and  Programs 

Federal  agencies,  principally  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, plan,  construct,  and  maintain  most  navi- 
gation channels  and  navigation  aids  including 
those  serving  shallow-draft  and  deep-draft  har- 
bors. State  and  municipal  port  authorities,  ship- 


ping companies,  and  industrial  establishments 
plan,  finance,  construct,  and  maintain  most  port 
facilities  for  cargo  handling  and  storage. 

Extensive  development  of  inland  streams  for 
modern  commerce  has  taken  place  on  the  Savan- 
nah River  and  on  the  Apalachicola-Chattahoo- 
chee-Klint  River  system.  Improvements  provide 
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shoaling  in  sonif  rcadu-s  reduces  this  depth  be- 
tween periotls  of  maintenance  tlredging.  Mini- 
niuni  channel  width  is  150  feet  in  open  waters 
and  !)()  feet  in  restricted  channels  and  cuts. 

The  Ciiilf  Intracoastal  Waterway  has  a 12-f<x>t 
tlepth  and  125-foot  mininuini  width  from  Carra- 
bellc.  Floritla,  westwartl  across  the  study  area 
boiiiularv  to  Brownsville,  Texas.  Numerous  spur 
thaunels  con  net  t the  Ciulf  Intracoastal  Water- 
way with  shallow-tlraft  harbors  along  its  route. 
.An  extension  from  tiarrabelle  eastward  to  Apala- 
chee Bay  has  been  authori/ed  by  Congress,  but 
no  funtls  have  been  made  available  for  construc- 
tion. East  of  .Apalachee  Bay  and  southward  to 
the  .Anclote  River,  which  is  outside  the  study 
area,  some  10  miles  north  of  I'ampa  Bay,  no 
improvement  for  through  traffic  has  been  made 
t>r  authori/ed.  Intracoastal  traffic  on  this  reach 
uses  the  open  (.ulf  of  .Mexico. 

The  estimated  waterborne  transportation  vol- 
utne  for  inland  waterways  and  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  totaled  519  million  ton  miles  in  I960. 


Figure  2.7  Trnffic  tm  Intriuoa.slal  W'alfrwtiM  Is 
I ticretisifig. 

a 9-f(K>t  channel  depth  to  .Augusta,  Georgia,  on 
the  Savannah  River;  to  Ciolumbus,  (ieorgia,  and 
Bhenix  Ciity,  .Alabama,  on  the  Chattalux)chec 
River;  atid  to  Bainbridge,  Cieorgia,  on  the  Flint 
River. 

The  .Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway,  which  ex- 
tends from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  the  St.  Johns 
River  in  Floritla,  has  been  completed  to  the 
authorizetl  12-ftx)t  depth  in  the  study  area;  but 


Priiui|>;il  (ominoditics  iiiovctl  were  petroleum 
anil  petroleum  jtKHluets,  logs  aiul  other  wtKxl 
protlurts,  ami  eliemieals  ami  I'ertili/ers. 

Six  harbors  arc  tleejr-ilral't  eommereial  ports: 
Savannah  ami  Brunswiek.  Georgia,  ami  Fernan- 
dina  Beach,  Floritla,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ami 
Port  St.  |oe.  Panama  City,  ami  Pensacola,  Flor- 
ida, on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  .-Ml  have  entrance 
channels  from  the  sea  at  least  feet  deep  and 
inner  channels  at  least  27  feet  deep.  Kings  Bay 
Terminal,  a |)rivately  operatetl  port  under  lease 
from  the  T.  S.  .\riny  'Fransportation  Ca»rps,  also 
accommodates  deep-draft  vessels. 

Shallow-dr;dt  harbors  exist  on  both  roasts  and 
on  the  Savannah,  (;hattaho<K  hee,  and  Flint 
Rivers.  Of  the  coastal  shallow-draft  harbors,  only 
four  handle  cargo  in  excess  of  90.0()0  tons  an- 
nually. These  are  St.  .Marys  on  the  .Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  St.  Marks,  La  (irange  Bayon,  and 
the  Escambia  River  estuary  on  the  C.ulf  t>f  Mex- 
ico. Numerous  small  piers,  wharves,  and  land- 
ings along  the  coasts  and  inland  lakes  are  used 
by  fishing  and  recreational  craft. 

Public  terminal  wharves  and  storage  sjiace 
have  been  built  at  Savannah,  .Augusta,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Bainbridge  by  the  Georgia  Ports 
.Authority  and  at  Brunswick  by  the  Brunswick 
Port  .Aulhorits.  Public  terminals  recently  have 
been  completed  or  are  nearing  completion  at 
Golnmbus,  fieorgia,  at  Gohnnhi;i,  .Vlabama,  and 
at  Phenix  City,  .Mabaimi. 

Needs  and  Opportunities 

Improvement  for  commercial  navigation  is 

SECTION  IV  - RECLAMATION, 

Existing  Facilities  and  Programs 

.Many  Feiler;d  ami  State  agencies  provide  di- 
rect or  indirett  assistance  to  landowners  for  rec- 
lamation activities.  Of  these  activities,  this  study 
includes  drainage  ami  irrigation.  State  agricul- 
tural agent  ies  and  the  I'.  S.  Department  of  .Agri- 
t iilture  jirovide  or  undertake  most  of  the  techni- 
cal assistance,  loans,  tost  sharing,  eilntation,  anti 
research  programs  in  these  activities.  The  De- 
partment of  the  .Vrmy  has  construtted  tlrainage 
projects. 

In  l!lt)0,  1 10,001)  acres  were  irrig.itetl,  mostly  by 
individual  farmers  or  small  groups  of  landowners 
using  about  OS, 100  atre-feet  of  water.  .Approxi- 


ph\ sit  ally  feasible  for  \ arions  distances  inlalitl 
on  most  of  the  huge  stre;nns,  but  present  com- 
mert  e suitable  for  river  transpoi  t is  generally  not 
suflicient  to  make  this  economical.  Intracoastal 
anti  inlantl  waterway  traffic  is  expectetl  to  in- 
crease ti.l)  billion  ton  miles,  ami  tleep-draft  [Kirts 
are  expectetl  to  hantlle  about  three  times  the 
lOtiO  cargo  by  2000  if  facilities  are  provitled. 

TABLE  2.3 

I960  and  Projected  Waterborne 
Traffic  Movements 
(thousands) 


L nil 

lntraroa»ilul 
ami  inland 
Hal«'rHaytt 

Deep-draft  Tota  1 

IlMiO 

Ton 

fi.SO" 

•8.71.’)  1,5,0.50 

roil 

milt* 

.'ils.tiso 

548,030 

roll 

L>‘-’.78n 

14.150  30.030 

Ton 

mile 

'i.-UK't.tHHI 

‘i,400,lK(0 

2(MK) 

Ton 

.50,770 

25.280  70,050 

Ton 

mile 

7.1  ll.(KH) 

7, 141, IKK) 

• In  addition.  62,(MK)  tftns  wviv  handled  at  Kings  Bay 
li-iininal  in 


Projet  ted  w.iterborne  traffic  movements  ran  be 
actoininoilatetl  through  a variety  of  means,  such 
as:  Enl.ngemetit  anti  extension  of  existing  water- 
ways, constitution  of  new  waterways,  expansion 
:nid  improvement  of  port  and  terminal  facilities, 
amt  improvement  of  vessels  and  navigation  aids. 

IRRIGATION,  AND  DRAINAGE 

mately  .‘51,000  at  res  of  tobacco  and  21,000  acres 
of  vegetables  were  irrigatetl,  as  were  lesser  acre- 
ages of  pasture,  corn  and  tuber  field  crops,  or- 
thards,  grass.  ;ititl  h:iy.  Poiitls,  wells,  and  streams 
provitletl  lit)  perieni,  1!)  percent,  anti  15  percent, 
respettively,  of  the  irrigation  water.  Irrigation, 
ni.iitily  by  sprinkler  systems,  was  iisetl  on  about 
Ii,l50  out  of  approximately  140,000  farms. 

.About  120.000  acres  of  crtipland,  115,000  acres 
of  |)asiurelantl,  208,000  acres  of  woodland,  anti 
over  20,000  titles  of  lanil  in  other  uses  had  been 
atletpialely  tlrainetl  by  l%0.  Most  of  the  tlrain- 
age for  these  178,000  acres  was  installetl  by  in- 
ifividii.d  f:irm  operators. 


creased  yields,  greater  efficiency,  and  improved 
pnKluct  uniformity. 

Possibilities  exist  for  development  of  nearly 
l.S  million  acres  of  irrigation  in  potential  up- 
stream watershed  projects.  However,  project-type 
or  group  action  solely  for  irrigation  will  not  be 
recpiired  to  meet  prcnluction  needs  to  year  2000. 

.\dditional  studies  may  be  required  to  iden- 
tify areas  where  local  streams  and  wells  can- 
not proviile  adequate  irrigation  water.  Some 
water  for  irrigation  could  be  provided  in  multi- 
ple-purpose iin|Knindments. 

There  are  now  16.6  million  acres  of  land  hav- 
ing problems  related  to  excess  water.  Included 
are  1..^  million  acres  in  crop  and  pasture.  Oppor- 
tunity exists  for  draining  additional  large  acre- 
ages through  individual  and  small  group  action. 
Other  acreage  is  exjrected  to  be  drained  through 
joint-purpose  Hood  prevention  and  drainage  fa- 
cilities installed  in  tributary  watersheds.  Chan- 
nels provided  in  these  upstream  watershed  proj- 
ects, by  furnishing  outlets,  will  facilitate  some 
of  the  individual  drain.age.  Although  tile  drains 
will  Ik-  used  more  extensively  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past,  open  channels  can  provide  most  of 
the  drainage  retjuired.  In  the  Lower  Coastal 
Plain,  drainage  by  pumping  is  a possibility  where 
gravity  outlets  arc  not  available. 


figure  2.10  Most  /rrig<i/ion  in  the  Southeast  Is  by  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Systems. 


Figure  2.9  Farmland  />rflin<igr  by  Ditching  Is  a Widely 
Employed  Improvement  in  the  Coastal  Flain  of  the 
Southeast. 


Needs  and  Opportunities 

Considering  physical  projierties  only,  about  30 
million  acres  including  12.7  million  acres  of  land 
now  used  for  crop  and  pasture  prtKiuction  have 
a |M>teniial  tor  irrigation.  Cienerally,  anq>le  water 
is  available  for  irrigation.  Individual  operators 
are  exjH-cted  ti>  install  irrigation  facilities  to  im- 
prove their  competitive  position  through  in- 
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SECTION  V - HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Existing  Facilities  and  Programs 

Hydroelectric  and  thermal-electric  power  is 
pnxluced  at  plants  in  the  study  area  which  were 
built  by  both  private  and  public  entities.  Federal 
and  State  agencies  have  various  regulatory  func- 
tions concerning  development  and  operation  of 
hydnx;Iectric  projects.  These  regulatory  functions 
are  assigned  by  statute. 

The  large  interconnected  power  regions  of  the 
United  States  are  subdivided  into  power  supply 
areas  embracing  interconnected  and  coordinated 
electric  facilities.  The  Southeast  River  Basins  are 
part  of  four  power  su]iply  areas.  The  study  area 
has  a network  of  transmission  facilities  which 
interconnect  the  sources  of  supply  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  area.  These  transmission  facilities 
are  largely  privately  owned,  however,  there  are 
some  non-Federal  publicly  owned  facilities  with- 
in the  study  area. 

Privately  owned  power  companies  serve  all 
classes  of  customers  in  rural  areas  as  well  as  those 
in  most  urban  and  suburban  areas  not  served  by 


municipally  owned  systems.  Privately  owned  com- 
panies also  serve  most  industries  within  the  serv- 
ice areas  of  municipally  owned  systems.  Munici- 
pal systems  generally  are  within  city  limits  and 
usually  extend  into  nearby  suburban  areas.  The 
electric  membership  c<K/peratives  serve  customers 
in  nearly  all  rural  sections  and  in  many  subur- 
ban areas. 

The  jx‘r  capita  use  of  electricity  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area  in  1959  amounted  to  about 

3.000  kilowatt-hours  which  was  below  the  average 
for  the  Southeastern  region,  which,  in  turn,  was 
below  the  national  average. 

Energy  requirements  in  the  .Southeast  River 
Basins  in  1959  totaled  about  15  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  with  a demand  of  about  2.9  million  kilo- 
watts. Hydroelectric  plants  generated  about  3 
billion  kilowatt-hours  that  year  and  had  a peak 
capacity  of  nearly  900,000  kilowatts.  The  area 
is  connected  to  generating  sources  in  adjacent 
areas  through  transmission  lines  ranging  from 

34.000  to  230,000  volts. 


Fipire  2.11  Otivrr  Dnm  and  Hydrnelrrlrir  Plant  fs  Onr  of  F.ifiht  Private  Installations  Utilizing 
About  }S0  feet  of  Head  on  the  Chaltahoorhee  River  lietween  Columbus  and  H'esI  Point,  Georgia. 
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Industrial  development,  particularly  the  man- 
ufacturing segment  of  the  total  industrial  com- 
plex, is  closely  allied  with  the  field  of  electric 
energy  pr<Kluction.  Expansion  of  manufacturing 
is,  also,  closely  tied  to  national  and  regional  pro- 
duction goals  and  to  overall  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Needs  and  Opportunities 

By  1!)75,  the  projected  per  capita  use  of  about 
7,(>00  kilowatt-hours  per  year  will  closely  ap- 
proach both  the  projected  market  area  and  na- 
tional averages.  Electrical  energy  retjuirements 
in  197.5  are  projected  to  -19  billion  kilowatt-hours 
with  a ilemand  of  about  9.1  million  kilowatts. 
By  2000.  total  electrical  ret]uircments  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  at  least  119  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  with  a demand  for  about  22  million  kilo- 
watts of  capacity.  Per  capita  use  is  expected  to 
be  at  least  11,700  kilowatt-hours  annually. 

Technological  imjjrovements  in  transformer 
construction  and  in  high-voltage  insulation  could 
make  the  transmission  of  large  amounts  of  elec- 
trical energy  over  longer  distances  economically 
feasible.  Large,  efficient,  central  generating  plants 
near  sources  of  fuel  and  cooling  water  could  gen- 
erate and  transmit  energy  to  load-centered  sub- 
stations for  distribution  to  existing  and  ex- 
])anded  transmission  systems.  Interconnections  on 
a very  large  regional  basis  for  seasonal  and  other 
interchanges  of  power  will  permit  more  efficient 
use  of  generating  capacity.  Adtlitional  hydro- 
electric power  developments  could  contribute  to 
meeting  the  overall  power  needs  with  improved 
.system  efficiency. 


Figure  2. IS  Typical  Power  Suhslalion  — Pari  of  an 
ExpatuUng  Electric  System. 

Substantial  industrial  development  is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  the  projected  area  economy. 
Intensive  efforts  for  industrial  progress  are 
needed  to  exjrand  industrial  employment  as  an 
essential  part  of  providing  job  opportunities  for 
an  increasing  labor  force  and  to  facilitate  the 
shift  away  from  agriculture.  The  additional  jobs 
createtl  by  an  expanding  industry  will  be  potent 
factors  in  stemming  the  current  regional  loss  due 
to  out-migration  of  workers  and  eventually  turn- 
ing the  title  in  favtw  of  a gain  rather  than  a loss 
of  workers.  Assumjjtions  as  to  industrial  develop- 
ment are  rellectetl  in  the  projections  of  employ- 
ment given  in  Part  One. 

As  nuclear  materials  become  more  competitive 
with  fossil  fuels,  many  of  the  centrally  located 
large  thermal  plants  may  be  fired  by  these  ma- 
terials. Peaking  capacity  and  large  quantities  of 
cooling  water  will  be  needed  for  efficient  opera- 
tion. Installation  of  jnimp  storage  at  many  exist- 
ing and  |)otential  hydroelectric  powersites  could 
improve  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  system. 


SECTION  VI  - SOIL  CONSERVATION  AND  UTILIZATION 


f 


Existing  Facilities  and  Programs 

Prttgrams  for  the  conservation  and  efficient 
utilization  of  the  soil  resources,  sjjonsored  by 
Eederal  and  State  agencies,  are  well  established: 
and  considerable  progress  has  been  matle  in  con- 
servation and  utilization  of  area  farmlands.  Soil 
anil  water  conservation  districts  which  have  been 
organized  throughout  the  study  area  and  other 
farm  groups  have  hail  major  roles  in  this 
progress. 

Included  in  the  services  provided  by  the  vari- 
ous public  agencies  are:  Cost-sharing  a.ssistance: 
loans  for  improvements  directly  related  to  soil 


conservation,  develo])ment,  and  use;  technical 
assistance  to  indiviilual  farmers  in  planning  and 
applying  conservation  practices  and  for  related 
activities;  and  research,  education,  and  informa- 
tion. 

An  estimated  -10  to  50  percent  of  the  cropland, 
pastnrelaiul,  and  rangeland  in  the  study  area 
has  had  some  degree  of  conservation  treatment. 

Needs  and  Opporfunities 

In  1959,  about  5 million  of  the  55  million 
acres  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  had  minor 
erosion  jiroblems;  almost  10  million  acres  were 
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inailulcr  of  land  willi  erosion  problems  was  large- 
ly forest  laiul. 

S<ime  2.‘)  million  acres  of  cro]>land  and 
700,()()()  acres  of  jjastureland  or  rangeland  had 
other  unfavorable  soil  conditions  such  as  acidity, 
low  leriility,  stoniness,  salinity,  and  low  mt)is- 
ture-holding  t a pat  it  y. 

Serious  erositm  of  roadbanks  and  ditches  oc- 
curs along  stnne  27,000  miles  of  road,  or  slightly 
more  than  20  jtercent  of  the  county.  State,  and 
I'ederal  highways  and  roatls  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area.  Soil  loss  from  these  roadside 
problem  areas  amounts  to  an  estimated  3.6  mil- 
lion ions,  an  average  of  133  tons  per  mile  an- 
nually. 

Soil,  including  the  moisture  in  it,  is  the  basic 
resource  for  most  footl  and  fiber  production.  For 
this  reason,  soil  conservation,  primarily  through 
erosion  and  runolf  control  measures,  has  long 
been  recogni/etl  as  deserving  of  both  private 
and  jHiblic  support  as  has  the  ])rotection  of  the 
soil  for  future  use.  .Mthough  great  stritles  have 
been  matle  toward  applying  conservation  meas- 
ures in  the  .Southeast  River  Basins,  opjjortuni- 
ties  remain  for  widely  extending  these  applica- 
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tions.  Proper  land  use  and  conservation  measures 
would  improve  greatly  all  unprotected  or  partial- 
ly protected  lands.  Conservation  measures  com- 
bined with  other  good  land  management  prac- 
tices not  only  conserve  soil  and  moisture  but  also 
contribute  to  long-term  prcKluction  efficiencies. 

By  1975,  cropland  conservation  treatment  will 
be  required  to  conserve  the  soil  resource  on  3.5 
million  acres  where  erosion  is  the  dominant 
problem  and  on  1.8  million  acres  where  unfavor- 
able soil  condition  is  the  dominant  problem. 
Conservation  treatment  also  will  be  required  on 
3.5  million  acres  of  pasture  and  range  to  con- 
serve the  soil  and  protect  the  plant  cover. 

By  2000,  about  7.8  million  acres  are  expected 
to  be  in  cropland,  and  7 million  acres  will  be 
used  for  pasture  and  range.  Cropland  conserva- 
tion treatment  will  be  required  to  conserve  the 
soil  resource  on  3.3  million  acres  where  erosion 
is  the  dominant  problem  and  on  1.6  million  acres 
where  unfavorable  soil  condition  is  the  domi- 
nant problem.  Conservation  treatment  will  be 
required  on  3.8  million  acres  of  pasture  and 
range  to  conserve  the  soil  resource  and  protect 
the  plant  cover.  The  changes  in  acreage  figures 
from  1975  to  2000  reflect  changed  land  use. 

More  than  300,000  acres  of  nonagricultural 


land  classed  as  "other,”  including  roadbanks, 
strip-mined  areas,  utility  line  rights-of-way,  and 
other  erodible  areas  including  woodland,  will 
need  conservation  treatment  due  to  erosion  and 
unfavorable  soil  conditions  in  2000.  This  acre- 
age could  be  stabilized,  when  necessary,  by  vege- 
tative and  structural  measures.  Due  to  the  varied 
uses  and  complexities  involved,  individually  de- 
signed plans  of  treatment  will  be  required  for 
areas  classed  as  "other”. 

Shifts  in  land  use,  or  land  conversion,  will  be 
continuous.  Land  conversion  will  be  made  to 
improve  farm  efficiency,  to  meet  production  re- 
(juirements  for  agricultural  commodities,  and  to 
offset  losses  of  agricultural  land  to  other  uses. 
About  223,000  acres  generally  not  suitable  for 
cropping  were  planted  in  1959.  Most  of  this  land 
is  expected  to  be  shifted  out  of  cropping  by  2000. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  2000,  some  1.2  million 
acres  now  in  jrasture,  woodland,  and  other  uses 
will  be  converted  to  cropland.  This  will  provide 
for  more  crops  to  be  on  better  adapted  soils  on 
Land  Capability  Classes  I,  II,  and  III.  Also,  some 
1.6  million  acres  of  cropland,  woodland,  and 
other  land  are  expected  to  be  converted  from 
cropland,  woodland,  and  other  uses  to  pasture 
and  range  by  2000. 


SECTION  VII  - FOREST  CONSERVATION  AND  UTILIZATION 


Existing  Facilities  and  Programs 

State  forestry  organizations  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  public  forestry  programs  carried  out 
on  non-Federal  forest  lands  in  the  States.  Federal 
agencies,  primarily  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  co- 
operate and  assist  in  many  of  these  programs. 
On  Federal  lands,  the  agency  administering  the 
lands  is  usually  responsible  for  managing  and 
protecting  the  forest  resource.  Large  scale  private 
forestry  programs  are  also  underway. 

Commercial  forest  lands  capable  of  producing 
crops  of  timber  cover  more  than  38  million  acres, 
or  70  percent  of  the  total  land  area.  In  recent 
years,  stocking  and  growth  of  both  softwoods  and 
hardwoods  have  been  increasing  as  a result  of 
improvements  in  forest  practices  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins. 

Better  fire  protection  has  probably  been  the 
most  effective  single  factor  in  the  rise  in  timber 
stocking  and  growth.  Most  of  the  commercial 


forest  area  has  been  under  organized  protection 
for  10  years  or  more. 

In  order  to  improve  forage  for  cattle,  a great 
deal  of  unwise  woods  burning  was  formerly  done. 
Today,  increased  dependence  upon  improved 
pastures  and  the  reduction  of  open  range  areas 
have  substantially  reduced  woods  burning  for 


Figure  2.16  Fire  Exarls  Its  Toll. 
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forage  and  subsequent  damage  to  tree  reproduc- 
tion from  grazing. 

Accelerated  planting  programs  have  increased 
pine  stocking  and  will  result  in  substantial  rise 
in  volume  growth.  The  number  of  pine  seedlings 
distributed  atmually  increased  from  an  estimated 
79  million  in  1950  to  466  million  in  1959. 

Many  areas  have  been  included  in  timber- 
stand  improvement  programs  under  which  cull 
and  poor  quality  trees  have  been  killed  or  har- 
vested to  permit  growth  of  better  trees.  The  full 
contribution  of  the  planting  and  timber-stand 
improvement  programs  will  not  be  fully  realized 
in  terms  of  wood  growth  for  another  20  to  30 
years,  but  the  contributions  will  be  substantial. 

Accelerated  programs  providing  information 
and  education,  research,  insect  and  disease  con- 
trol, management  assistance,  better  gum-naval- 
stores  practices,  and  improved  utilization  have 
also  helped  to  bring  about  improved  conditions. 

Needs  and  Opportunities 

The  share  of  the  estimated  national  annual 
timber  growth  needed  by  2000,  which  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  in  the  Southeast  River  Ba- 
sins area,  is  2.2  billion  cubic  feet.  In  1959,  tim- 
ber harvest  totaled  slightly  less  than  1 billion 
cubic  feet. 

The  need  for  naval-stores  production  is  not 
expected  to  increase  greatly  in  the  next  40  years. 
However,  the  source  of  production  will  change. 
Wood-naval-stores  protluction,  obtained  from 
tree  stumps,  will  gradually  diminish  as  available 
stumpwood  is  exhausted;  and  gum-naval-stores 
production,  obtained  by  tapping  live  trees,  will 


Figure  2.18  Marking  Trees  for  Selectwe  Cutting, 


have  to  be  doubled  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

The  woodlands  can  produce  the  wood-  and 
gum-naval  stores  to  meet  projected  requirements 
by  the  year  2000.  Growing  sites  are  generally 
favorable  for  wood  production,  and  there  are 
great  opportunities  for  initiating,  accelerating, 
and  improving  forestry  programs.  The  most 
necessary  measures  in  the  next  40  years  will  be 
tree  ])lanting  and  timber-stand  improvement  and 
protection. 

The  protection  and  management  programs 
needeil  for  increased  timber  production  will  gen- 
erally result  in  improved  soil  conditions  and 
likely  will  reduce  erosion.  Recreation  facilities 
and  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  will  also  generally 
be  improved. 


SECTION  VIII  - FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 


Existing  Facilities  and  Programs 

The  primary  responsibility  for  administering 
the  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  except  the  feder- 
ally protected  migratory  birds,  is  vested  in  the 
State  game  and  fish  departments.  Federal  agen- 
cies cooperating  with  State  conservation  agencies 
include  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  Forest  Service,  and  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  other  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Management  efforts  are  directed 
mostly  toward  increasing  hunting  and  fishing  op- 
portunity, pre,serving  rare  and  vanishing  species. 


and  further  developing  commercial  fisheries. 

Out  of  55  million  acres  of  land  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area,  about  37  million  acres 
are  suitable  for  big  game,  55  million  acres  for 
small  game,  and  3.4  million  acres  for  waterfowl. 
These  areas  support  an  estimated  32  million 
game  animals  and  waterfowl. 

There  are  701,000  acres  of  fresh-water  fish 
habitat  including  119,000  acres  of  warm-water 
streams,  430,000  acres  of  large  impoundments, 
and  152,000  acres  of  small  impoundments.  Also, 
there  are  about  500  miles  of  cold-water  streams 
in  the  mountains  and  approximately  450  miles 
of  salt-water  coastline  which  afford  sport  fishing. 
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Figure  2.20  Shrimp  Roots  Make  Cp  ati  Important 
Segment  of  the  Commercial  Fishing  Fleet. 


In  19()0,  nearly  2,'400  commercial  fishing  craft 
anil  about  4,000  commercial  fishermen  were  op- 
erating in  coastal  waters.  Most  of  the  catch 
laiuleil  at  coastal  ports  is  [irocessed  and  dis- 
tributed by  43  plants. 

There  are  4.4  million  acres  of  publicly  owned 
or  managed  wildlife  lands  in  the  basins.  These 
consist  of  national  and  State  forests,  parks,  wild- 
life refuges  and  management  areas,  and  military 
and  defense  lands.  Most  of  the  large  impound- 
ments are  open  to  the  public  and  are  utilized 
extensively  by  sport  fishermen.  In  addition,  there 
are  12  State  owned  and  managed  fishing  lakes 
with  a combined  area  of  over  1,000  acres. 

Hunting  and  fishing  for  sport  provided  about 
14  million  user-days  of  outdoor  activity  in  1900. 
This  left  an  estimated  4 million  user-days  of  de- 
mand for  hunting  and  fishing  unsatisfied. 

Commercial  fish  landings  in  the  Southeast 
River  Rasins  from  1955  to  1959  averaged  90.4 
million  pounils  a year.  The  average  yearly  catch 
was  worth  S7  million  to  the  fishennen.  Food  fish 
constituteil  about  55  percent,  by  weight,  of  the 
catch  and  the  remainder  was  used  for  animal 
feed  su|)plements,  oil  and  other  industrial  uses, 
pet  food,  and  fish  bait. 

Needs  and  Opportunities 

Commercial  Fisheries 

Commercial  fishing,  in  general,  has  not  ke|)t 
pace  with  the  economic  growth  of  the  Nation. 


Annual  Commercial  Catch  Requirements 
(thousands  of  pounds) 


Catch 

I960* 

1975 

2000 

For  food 

Selected  finfish  

12,700 

13,900 

18,600 

Shrimp  

12,000 

12,000 

13,900 

Crabs  

17,800 

22,200 

33,800 

Oysters  

1,500 

1,900 

2,800 

Miscellaneous  finfish  and 
shellfish  

5,000 

6,000 

8,000 

Other  fishes 

— 

7,200 

26,100 

Subtotal  

49,000 

^.SOO 

103,200 

For  other  than  food  

41,400 

55.000 

90,000 

Total 

90,4(K) 

119400 

193200 

• Based  on  average  annual  catch  1955-.59. 

.\mong  the  factors  responsible  are:  Fluctuations 
in  supjily,  increased  operating  costs,  competition 
from  other  animal  protein  foods,  a steady  in- 
crea.se  in  imports  of  fishery  proilucts,  and  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  sea  and  its  resources. 
However,  increases  in  national  and  area  popula- 
tion, coupled  with  improved  technological  and 
marketing  practices,  are  expected  to  result  in  an 
increase  in  demand  for  fishery  products.  The 
fisheries  of  the  study  area  with  improved  tech- 
nology and  reiluced  costs  are  expected  to  supply 
193  million  ]JOunds  annually  for  the  national 
market  by  2000. 

Seafood  catch  requirements  can  be  met  by 
expansion  of  fishing  operations;  through  reestab- 
lishment of  the  oyster  industry  by  restoring  for- 
merly productive  oyster  reefs;  and  by  pond  cul- 
ture of  shrimp,  pompano,  and  other  high  value 
seafoixls  under  controlled  conditions.  Improved 
fishing  gear,  more  efficient  handling  and  proc- 
essing of  catch,  discovery  of  new  sources  of 
supply,  aggressive  marketing,  and  the  continu- 
ing enactment  and  enforcement  of  sound  regu- 
lations can  also  contribute  to  satisfying  catch  re- 
(|uirements. 

Wildlife  and  Sporf  Fisheries 

Projected  hunting  and  sport  fishing  activities 
arc  expected  to  increase  to  a total  of  42  million 
user-days  by  2000,  or  roughly  two  and  one-half 
times  that  of  1960.  The  rates  of  increase  will 
generally  exceed  the  projected  population  growth 
rate  for  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  until 
about  1975.  The  rates  will  then  lag  behind,  re- 
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2.21  ]\'hil(‘  Tailnl  Dt’rr  Are  Itinrasin^  in  \tttnhrr 

oiui  Disttifiulioti. 


(k'dini;  :i  nduction  in  per  c;i])ila  (Uniaiul  as 
populaiioii  iiKieascs  in  large  urban  areas. 

I'.si  ol  |)ul)liciy  owneel  ami  inanageil  areas  will 
continue  to  increase  at  a rate  far  greater  than 
the  general  increase  in  population  anil  overall 
hunting  and  lisliing  elfort.  I'liis,  too,  reflects  the 
impacts  of  urhani/ation.  Closure  of  |)i  ivate  lands 
to  public  use  makes  it  increasingly  diiricult  for 
the  uihanite  to  fish  and  hunt,  desjtite  increases 
in  travel  o|)poi tnnity,  leisure  time,  and  personal 
imiime. 

l..ind  use  trends  fa\or  the  distribution  and 
ahuud.ime  ol  white  tailed  deer  and  wild  turkey. 
With  pmpei  man.igement,  needs  for  hig  game 
(.III  he  met. 

.Siii.dl  g.mie  now  siip|)ort  much  of  the  hunting 
elfort.  hut  future  opportunities  will  be  limited 
by  supply  and  availability  of  hohwhite  quail 
;ind  mouriiiiig  doves.  Practices  to  increase  pro- 
dmtion  are  being  applied  elfectively  in  some 
loiali/ed  areas,  hut  costs  :ire  too  high  for  wide- 
spread a|)|)lication  of  smh  management. 

The  wetlands  of  the  study  area  have  consid- 
erable ixitential  lor  habitat  improvemeiu  and 

SECTION  IX  - 

Existing  Facilities  and  Programs 

.Vmeriians  eveiswhere  are  seeking  greater  out- 
diHir  recreational  op|)ortnnities.  This  drive  to- 
ward the  ont-of-doors  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
soiial  phenomena  of  the  post  World  War  II 
period  in  the  I'nited  Slates.  In  the  Inture,  the 
pressure  for  |)uhlic  outdoor  recreation  areas  and 
f.icililies  will  continue  to  mount  as  leisure  lime, 
money,  and  mobility  of  jieople  increase. 


TABLE  2.5 

I960  and  Projected  Hunting  and  Sport 
Fishing  Needs 
(thousands  of  user-days) 


Activity 

I960 

1975 

2000 

1 hinting 

Hig  game 

880 

1 ,640 

2,650 

Small  game  

3.(>(K) 

4,820 

6,000 

Waterfowl  . 

IHO 

210 

250 

Subtotal  

4,(>G0 

6,670” 

8,000 

Sport  fishing 

Fresh  water  - 

10.580 

16,200 

25,400 

Salt  water  . - 

2.600 

4.200 

7,700 

Subtotal  — - 

“iT,270 

20,400 

33,100 

'Iota!  hunting  and  sport 

fishing 

17,030 

27.160 

42.000 

increased  production  of  resident  and  migratory 
species  of  waterfowl;  however,  the  prospects  for 
increasing  the  wintering  waterfowl  population 
;ire  not  encouraging.  Waterfowl  numbers  are 
declining  gradually  after  several  years  of  little 
change. 

More  intensive  use  of  lakes,  jionds,  and  streams 
for  s])ort  fishing  is  exjiected.  .\dditional  user- 
day  capacity  will  he  needed.  Farm  ponds  are 
numerous  and  more  are  in  prospect,  hut  water 
features  are  lacking  in  the  vicinity  of  urban 
centers.  Sites  tire  aiailahle  lor  both  large  and 
small  itn])oundmenls  for  public  fishing.  Produc- 
tion of  desirable  game  fish  in  existing  ponds 
could  he  increased  several  times  and  stream 
hahilal  improved  to  meet  fishing  pressures.  Bet- 
ter public  access  to  water  is  essential. 

Investigations  of  marine  sport  fisheries  indi- 
cate that  the  abundant  game  fish  would  support 
fishing  pressures  through  the  year  2000.  More 
and  imjiroved  facilities  and  services  are  needed 
to  enhance  this  sjiort. 

RECREATION 

rile  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  in  its  |anuary  19fi2  re])ort  to  the 
President  linds  that  "most  people  seeking  out- 
door recrealion  want  water  — to  sit  by,  to  swim 
and  to  fish  in,  to  ski  across,  to  dive  under,  and 
to  lull  their  boats  over."  Recreation  in  the  South- 
east River  B;isins  is  no  exception  to  this  finding. 
Both  (oasi.d  and  inhmd  waters  afford  op])ortun- 
ities  lor  these  activities. 
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\'V]ANTln 


door  activities  like  golf,  tennis,  and  s|)cctator 
sports.  Tile  seven  major  activity  categories  adopt- 
etl  for  jilanning  purposes  are  sightseeing,  pic- 
nicking, siviinining,  boating,  camping,  hiking, 
and  cidlural.  Federal  and  Stale  agencies  are  ac- 
tive in  development  and  management  of  re- 
sources for  tliese  activities. 

Recreation  reached  an  estimated  level  of  35 
million  user-days  in  1900.  Study  area  residents 
anil  visitors  are  accommodated  at  a wide  variety 
of  areas  anil  facilities.  Travel  studies  indicate 
that  about  20  percent  of  the  people  passing 
through  also  use  public  outdoor  recreation  facil- 
ities in  the  area. 

Within  the  area  are  50  State  parks  and  4 na- 
tional monuments  aggregating  some  60,000  acres, 
5 large  and  many  smaller  reservoirs,  large  tracts 
of  forest,  historical  attractions,  and  many  other 
opjiortunities  for  recreation  which  are  available 
to  the  |)ublic.  These  jjublicly  and  privately  ad- 
ministered recreation  areas  and  facilities  are 
widely  distributed  and  take  advantage  of  many 


rigurc  2.2^  Atirmtic  and  Gulf  Coastal  Beaches  Offer 
Outstandini!;  Hecreational  OpfHntunities. 

As  used  in  this  study,  recreation  encompasses 
all  forms  of  ])id)lic  outdoor  recreation  except 
(I)  hunting  and  fishing,  which  are  treated  in 
Section  VIII,  and  (2)  municipally  oriented  out- 


'r< 


favorable  ( onibinatioiis  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources. i'liey  not  only  satisfy  some  existing 
needs  but  also,  through  cx|)ansion  possibilities 
and  potentials  for  increased  accessibility,  offer 
important  opportunities  for  satisfying  future 
needs. 

Needs  and  Opportunities 

■\  large  increase  in  outdoor  recreation  is  ex- 
pected. Facilities  for  a projected  230  million 
user-days  of  public  outdcxrr  recreation  will  be 
needed  by  the  year  2000.  .Many  large  and  small 
areas  of  land  and  water,  accessible  to  the  public, 
will  be  recjuired.  Population  and  income  in  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area  are  exjiected  to  more 
than  double  in  this  pericnl  with  the  majority  of 
the  increase  in  urban  centers.  Increases  in  lei- 
sure time  will  come  about  through  expected  de- 
creases in  hours  worked  per  week,  averaging  20 
percent,  and  increases  in  paid  vacations  and  in 
the  number  of  observed  holidays.  The  time  in- 

I • 

SECTION  X - SALINITY 

Existing  Facilities  and  Programs 

.Many  Federal  and  State  conservation  ])ro- 
grams,  particularly  those  related  to  agriculture, 
have  significant  sediment  control  effects.  Federal 
and  State  highway  and  road  agencies  consider 
erosion  problems  in  their  construction  stand- 
ards. The  Ciorps  of  Fngineers  has  facilities  in 
the  .Savannah  and  .Apalachicola-fihattahoochee- 
Flint  basins  for  measuring  sediment  character- 
istics of  streams,  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey collects  .sediment  samples  at  points  along 
several  streams. 

Rates  of  sediment  production  vary  by  physio- 
grajrhic  provinces.  The  annual  gross  erosion  rate 
averages  about  2,500  and  5,600  tons  per  square 
mile  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Piedmont  provinces, 
res|)ectively.  The  average  rate  of  erosion  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  province  is  relatively  small. 

Most  of  the  natural  salinity  occurs  on  some 
517,000  acres  of  salt  marsh  in  portions  of  25 
counties  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  These  saline  areas  are  ii.secl  mainly  for 
wildlife  and  cattle  range. 

Needs  and  Opporfunities 

.•Mthough  ground  water  salinity  is  not  a wide- 
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volved  in  the  estimate  of  the  total  projected 
user-days  of  public  outdoor  recreation,  including 
those  for  peojjle  passing  through,  wcndtl  be 
eciuivalcnt  to  only  about  1 5 percent  of  the  lei- 
sure time  available  to  the  individuals  involved. 

Desirable  recreation  resources  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  more  widely  known  attractions 
such  as  Slone  .Mountain,  Lake  Lanier,  Callaway 
(iardens,  Wakulla  Spring,  and  Okefenokee 
Swamp.  Ocean  beaches  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Ciulf  shores,  shaded  streams,  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains offer  attractive  recreation  opportunities  for 
develojnnent  and  use.  The  vast  forests  of  the 
area,  while  not  witlely  used,  have  a significant 
potential.  Only  lO  of  the  300  miles  of  sand 
beaches  fringing  the  shores  have  been  developed 
for  high-tlensity  use;  and  there  are  2,100  square 
miles  of  inland  water  in  streams,  reservoirs,  lakes, 
and  land-locked  bays  which  arc  undeveloped  or 
only  partially  developed.  Opportunities  also  exist 
for  developing  points  of  historic  and  scenic  in- 
terest to  round  out  the  recreational  attractions. 

AND  SEDIMENT  CONTROL 

spread  problem,  regulation  of  water  use  from 
some  aquifers  in  the  Coastal  Plain  is  required 
to  prevent  salt-water  intrusion  into  water  sup- 
|)lies.  .At  least  nine  seaside  communities  have 


Figure  2.25  Sedimentation  Curbed  at  Its  Source  by 
/Erosion  Controi. 


(generally  tlo  not  warrant  siJecial  remedial  meas- 
ures. I lowever,  an  appreciable  lessening  in  sedi- 
ment tlamage  will  normally  result  from  land 
use  adjustments,  jirovision  for  sediment  storage 
in  reservoirs,  ])ro|)er  stabilization  of  roads  and 
roadbanks,  and  the  application  of  .soil  conserva- 
tion jjractices  on  rural  and  urban  land  where 
cover  has  been  tlisturbed  or  is  otherwise  in- 
suiricient  to  j>revent  erosion. 


had  varying  amounts  of  salt  water  in  their  water 
supplv  wells,  .\ilditional  surface  water  sources 
are  generally  available  to  help  meet  the  incre;i.s- 
ing  water  demand  and  in  the  process  help  pre- 
vent salt-water  intrusion  of  ground  water.  Some 
island  residents  may  need  to  obtain  their  water 
supplies  from  the  mainland. 

Soil  salinity  is  generally  not  a problem  in  the 
area.  Sediment  related  damages  :ire  minor  and 


SECTION  XI  - POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


thority  to  control  the  collection,  storage,  and 
itisjjosal  of  solid  wastes.  However,  in  19(i0,  only 
5.'i  munici|ialities  disposed  of  their  solid  wastes 
in  .sanitary  landlills  or  by  incineratit)n.  Other 
municipalities  had  inadetjuate  programs  for 
solid-waste  disposal. 

Stream  conditions  below  waste-discharge  points 
indicate  that  municipal  and  industrial  wastes 
are  often  ilischarged  without  ade(]uate  treatment. 
Of  the  ,‘175  municipalities  .served  by  sewerage 
systems  in  19()0,  only  23-1  had  waste-treatment 
facilities,  and  ap])r<iximately  one-half  of  these 


Existing  Facilities  and  Programs 

The  air  pollution  anil  radiation  monitoring 
programs  in  the  .Southeast  River  Basins  area  are 
administered  by  the  State  health  agencies,  but 
Keileral  agencies  also  have  certain  responsibil- 
ities. Statewide  air  pollution  surveys  have  been 
made  in  I'lorida  and  Oeorgia.  The  State  depart- 
ments of  public  health  coojterate  with  the  U.  S. 
I’ldtlii  Health  .Sen  iie  in  a tiatiottal  air  sampling 
progttmi  network. 

State  and  local  health  departments  have  au- 


KiRiirc 2.2H  At  I'rban  Population  (Iron’s,  nstr  I'rrahnnil  hiuililirs  Mu'l  l>r  F.xpanrlrd  to 
Prolrrl  iVatfr  (Qualify  in  SouIhrnsI  Sttratiis. 


facilities  was  inailequate.  A number  of  munici- 
palities had  no  sewage  collection  systems.  Of  the 
309  industrial  plants  with  separate  waste  systems 
surveyed  in  1960,  only  132  provided  some  treat- 
ment of  their  wastes  before  discliarge  to  the 
streams.  In  only  a few  of  these  cases  was  treat- 
ment of  liquid  wastes  adequate. 

Control  j)rograms  for  disease-carrying  vermin 
and  other  pests  such  as  mosquitoes,  flies,  fleas, 
chiggers,  ticks,  and  rats  are  limited. 

Needs  and  Opportunities 

Urban  and  industrial  growth  will  demand 
water  of  suitable  quality.  Wherever  the  effluent 
of  secondary  treatment  facilities  overloads  the 
receiving  streams,  measures  for  low-flow  augmen- 
tation could  be  installed  to  maintain  the  desired 
water  tpiality.  However,  low-flow  augmentation 
is  not  a substitute  for  primary  or  secondary 
treatment  and  is  considered  supplementaiy  to 
secondary  or  equivalent  treatment. 

In  places  with  800  people  or  more,  a popula- 
tion of  2,51-1,000  was  served  by  375  sewerage  s'  i 
terns  in  1960.  About  37  percent  of  these  systenU 
provided  primary  and  secondary  treatment  ana 
25  percent  provided  primary  treatment.  The  esti- 
mated ])0])ulation  to  be  served  in  2000  of 
9,079,000  would  require  538  sewerage  systems; 
83  percent  providing  primary  and  secondary 
treatment  and  the  balance,  primary  treatment. 

Some  -13  percent  of  the  309  industries  surveyed 
in  1960  treatetl  their  liquid  wastes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  in- 
dustrial waste  treatment  facilities  will  be  re- 
quired by  2000,  and  these  facilities  will  need  to 
be  more  effective  individually  than  those  now 
in  use. 

Efficiencies  can  usually  be  attained  if  all  the 
communities  in  a metropolitan  area  w’ill  coordi- 
nate their  plans  for  handling  all  wastes. 

Diseases  carried  by  pests,  although  not  a major 
health  problem  at  present,  are  a continuous 


Figure  2.27  Disposal  of  Solid  Wastes  in  a Sanitary 
Landfill  Is  Effective, 


threat  to  public  health.  Considerable  discomfort 
is  caused  by  insects  such  as  houseflies,  eye  gnats, 
salt-marsh  mosquitoes,  and  sand  flies.  A system 
of  contiguous  insect  control  districts  could  ef- 
ficiently control  salt-marsh  mosquitoes  and  other 
biting  insects  of  the  coastal  areas  with  both 
temporary  and  ijermanent  control  measures. 
Other  vermin  control  measures  could  also  be 
ex|ianded. 

There  is  no  serious  widespread  air  pollution, 
but  problems  do  exist  in  and  adjacent  to  urban 
and  industrial  areas.  Air  pollution  may  impair 
the  growth  of  vegetation  and  be  harmful  to  man. 
A survey  of  sources  of  air  pollution  and  radio- 
activity could  form  a basis  for  the  development 
of  suitable  control  programs. 

Open  dum])ing  and  open  burning  of  solid 
waste  are  objectionable  because  of  the  health 
jjroblems  and  nuisances  created.  Sanitary  land- 
fill is  the  most  economical  and  desirable  method 
for  dis])osing  of  solid  wastes,  although  large 
cities  may  reejuire  incinerators  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  waste  before  disposal. 


SECTION  XII  - OTHER  BENEFICIAL  PURPOSES 
BEACH  EROSION  CONTROL  AND  HURRICANE  PROTECTION 


Existing  Facilities  and  Programs 

Of  the  land  and  water  related  resource  con- 
siderations other  than  those  already  discussed, 
beach  erosion  control  and  hurricane  protection 


warrant  attention.  Another  resource  related  con- 
siileration— deficiencies  in  basic  data— is  cited  in 
Part  Three.  The  Eederal  Government,  mainly 
through  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  cooperates  with 
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States  agencies  in  making  detailed  beach  erosion  facing  coni])lete  loss  of  property  or  heavy  ex- 
studies. Stuilies  of  Sea  Island  and  St.  Simons  penditures  to  protect  their  land.  The  possibility 

Island,  Georgia;  .\melia  Island,  Florida;  and  of  damage  from  beach  erosion  and  hurricanes 

Perdido  Bay,  .Mabama,  have  been  completed.  must  be  recogni/.etl  in  planning  for  coastal  de- 

Nt)  works  of  improvement  were  found  to  be  velopment. 

economically  feasible  at  the  time  of  these  studies.  Rapid  and  extensive  fluctuations  of  the  high- 

Staie  ami  Federal  agencies  advise  and  give  as-  water  shoreline  have  occurred  along  the  Atlantic 

sistance  for  dune  stabilization  measures  and  co-  coast  of  Georgia  and  Amelia  Island,  Florida, 

operate  in  jirotecting  against  natural  disasters.  The  configuration  of  the  barrier  islands  changes 
Hurricane  warning  service  for  coastal  areas  is  rapidly  because  of  littoral  drift  and  tidal  cur- 

supplied  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Buryau.  District  rents.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  shoreline  along  the 

disaster  organizations  ttotify  designated  author-  panhandle  of  Florida  west  from  the  mouth  of  the 

ities  atul  leadeis  when  areas  ate  in  jeopardy.  Suwannee  River  to  the  vicinity  of  Apalachee 

Bay  has  been  quite  stable.  Westward,  the  shore- 
Needs  and  Opportunities  line  is  characterized  by  barrier  islands  and  sand 

l.arge  sums  of  motley  have  been  sjtent  for  con-  spits  undergoing  continual  change.  The  rate  of 
siruction  of  jjroiective  works  in  some  localities,  atldition  of  sand  varies,  but  annual  hori- 

mostly  by  individuals  who  often  have  built  zontal  changes  ol  from  10  to  100  feet  are  corn- 

homes  and  other  itistallations  too  close  to  the  mon.  Average  annual  beach  erosion  damage 

shoreline.  On  unprotected  beaches,  owners  are  under  lOOO  conditions  is  estimated  at  $2  million 


Finure  2.2‘t  Vnproirried  Drvelnpmrvls  Thai  Are  Orrurring  in  Many  Coastal  Areas  Create 

Potential  Hurricane  Hazards. 


Fig'ure  2.30  JekxU  Island  and  Other  Itearhes  of  (he  Study 
Area  Are  Vulnerable  to  Costly  Erosion. 


and,  with  the  expected  development  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins  area,  could  rise  to  §15 


million  by  the  year  2000,  unless  appropriate  pre- 
ventive action  is  taken. 

The  ,\tlantic  anil  Culf  shorelines  are  subject 
to  damaging;  tides  during  highly  destructive  hur- 
ricanes. Of  the  large  number  of  these  storms 
which  have  brought  death  and  destruction  to 
the  area,  the  19  most  severe  caused  a total  dam- 
age of  about  .S2‘?  million  in  or  near  the  South- 
east River  Basins  area.  EstimatcxI  average  annual 
damage  from  hurricanes  under  1900  conditions 
is  §000,000  and  could  reach  §.S  million  by  the 
year  2000. 

Surveys  are  needed  to  delineate  problem  areas 
and  develop  satisfactory  solutions.  The  existing 
hurricane  warning  system  coulil  be  supplemented 
and  evacuation  routes  established  for  newly  de- 
veloped areas.  Provisions  coulil  be  maile  for 
adopting  and  enforcing  building  codes,  estab- 
lishing auxiliary  power  supjilies,  and  for  con- 
structing |)rotective  seawalls  or  similar  structures. 
Other  possibilities  for  ultimately  reducing  haz- 
ards exist  in  storm  modification  which  is  the 
subject  of  continuing  study. 
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PART  THREE  - COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 


The  procedures  used  in  developing  an  inter- 
nally coordinated,  comprehensive  plan  are  briefly 
summarized  in  the  following  four  steps:  (1)  An 
inventory  was  made  of  basic  resources  and  re- 
lated developments;  (2)  needs  for  goods  and 
services  were  projected  to  the  year  2000;  (3)  al- 
ternative ways  of  meeting  needs  for  each  pur- 


]30se  were  studied;  and  (4)  projects  and  pro- 
grams that  would  best  serve  all  purposes  and 
meet  requirements  for  resource  conservation  and 
development  were  selected.  Information  on  plan- 
ning and  ])lan  formulation  is  presented  here 
and  in  the  Planning,  Economics,  Hydrology,  and 
Engineering  and  Cost  Appendixes. 


SECTION  I - OBJECTIVES  AND  GUIDELINES 


Objectives  and  specific  planning  guidelines 
adopted  to  govern  the  study  and  Report  follow. 

(1)  A coordinated,  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  lanil  anti  water  resources 
of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  through  the  year 
2000  will  be  presented  in  the  Report. 

(2)  The  comprehensive  plan  will  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Governors  and  legislatures  of  the 
States  of  the  stuily  area  and  to  the  President  and 
the  Cotigress  for  use  as  a guide  for  land  and 
water  resources  development  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  area. 

(3)  The  comprehensive  plan  will  set  forth  an 
early  action  phase  which  will  include  projects 
and  programs  found  to  be  needed,  feasible,  and 
desirable  for  accomplishment  by  1975. 

(4)  If  will  be  recognized  that  additional 
stuilies  of  recommended  programs  and  projects 
may  be  retpiired  to  support  specific  requests  for 
State  and  Federal  support  and  for  development 
by  private  agencies. 

(5)  All  of  the  purposes  enumerated  in  the 
Act  will  be  given  equal  attention.  In  the  com- 
pleted plan,  each  purpose  will  be  developted  to 
a level  consistent  with  the  needs  and  economic 
capacities  of  the  area  and  its  basin  segments. 
Treatment  of  industrial  development  w'ill  be 
limited  generally  to  indications  of  the  effects  of 
the  plan  on  rates  of  development  and  to  develop- 
ment implied  in  the  projections  of  manufactur- 
ing employment.  Recreation  studies  will  be  lim- 
ited to  public  outd(x>r  recreation  related  to  land 
and  water  resources  and  to  types  beyond  those 
normally  provided  by  individuals  and  munici- 
palities. Public  health  studies  will  be  oriented 
primarily  toward  determining  the  effects  upon 
ptiblic  health  associated  with  the  development 


of  land  and  water  resources. 

(6)  In  determining  the  composition  of  the 
comprehensive  plan,  each  separable  component 
will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  it  makes  in  net  benefits  to  the  South- 
east River  Basins  and  to  the  Nation.  When  in- 
tangible considerations  play  a major  part  in  the 
decisions  affecting  an  element  of  the  program, 
they  will  be  explained  as  fully  as  possible  in 
narrative  form. 

(7)  The  comprehensive  plan  will:  Provide  in- 
formation on  benefits  and  costs,  including  mone- 
tary and  nonmonetary  values;  contain  informa- 
tion on  the  expected  economic  imjjacts  created 
by  the  recommended  elements  of  the  plan;  in- 
clude general  recommendations  on  cost  sharing, 
reimbursement,  and  project  payout;  designate 
whether  recommended  developments  should  be 
ini])lemented  primarily  by  non-Federal  or  Fed- 
eral entities;  and  designate  which  of  the  Federal 
agencies  has  the  major  responsibility  for  the 
F'ederal  aspects  of  a project  or  program. 

(8)  The  comprehensive  plan  will  recognize 
ami  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  individuals 
and  of  the  States  in  determining  the  develop- 
ment of  land  and  water  resources  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  established  uses. 

(9)  The  comprehensive  plan  will  include  the 
existing,  authorized,  and  formally  proposed 
works  and  programs  of  the  Federal  and  non- 
Fetleral  agencies  with  projjosed  modifications 
limited  to  tlu)se  found  desirable,  feasible,  and 
consistent  with  the  study  objectives. 

(10)  Recommendations  will  be  made  for 
periodic  review  of  the  comprehensive  plan.  This 
review  will  serve  as  a basis  for  keeping  the  plan 
current  and  for  subsequent  action. 


SECTION  II  - PLANNING  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  CRITERIA 


Assumptions 

The  comprehensive  plan  is  based  upon  a series 
of  assumptions.  The  broadest  of  these  are:  (1) 
That  the  Nation  is  entering  a jieriod  of  relative 
stability  in  international  relations  with  no  wors- 
ening of  the  cold  war  and  no  widespread  out- 
break of  hostilities;  and  (2)  that  throughout 
the  jjeriod  covered  by  the  plan,  to  the  year  2000, 
the  Fetleral  Government  and  non-Federal  in- 
terests will  cooperate  in  encouraging  and  imple- 
menting economic  growth  and  development 
throughout  all  segments  of  society  and  all  areas 
of  the  Nation.  Projections  of  population  and 
economic  data  reflecting  these  and  other  assump- 
tions were  used  as  planning  guidelines. 

Population  Growth 

Three  principal  assumptions  concerning  the 
rate  of  national  population  growth  were  adopt- 
ed: (1)  The  present  fertility  level,  1955-57  aver- 
age, will  remain  constant  to  sometime  between 
1975  and  198(1,  then  decline  to  the  19-19-51  level 
by  2005-2010;  (2)  there  will  be  mtxlerate  de- 
clines in  mortality  rates  to  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury; and  (3)  net  immigration  will  be  constant 
at  about  300,000  per  year.  State  and  area  popu- 
lation estimates  were  made  in  conformance  with 
the  general  assumptions,  but  special  attention 
was  given  to  conditions  reflected  by  study  and 
analysis  of  individual  areas. 

Economic  Growth  and  Development 

The  assumptions  concerning  trends  toward 
world  peace  and  United  States  and  regional 
population  growths  are  paralleled  by  assump- 
tions of  upward  trends  in  employment,  produc- 
tion, consumption,  and  foreign  trade.  For  plan- 
ning purposes,  the  gross  national  product  was 
projected  to  increase  from  about  $500  billion  in 
I960  to  $888  billion  by  1975  and  $2,300  billion 
by  the  year  2000. 

A continuation  of  the  trend  in  the  human 
diet  toward  more  red  meats  and  more  of  some 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  reflected  in  the  projec- 
tions and  plans  for  food  production  and  land 
use.  It  was  assumed  that  per  capita  consumption 
of  food  would  increase  until  about  1975  and 
then  remain  about  constant. 


In  line  with  the  general  expansion  of  the 
national  and  regional  economy,  it  was  assumed 
that  investment  capital  required  to  attain  pro- 
jecletl  industrial  growth  and  resource  develop- 
ment will  be  available  and  that  the  education 
and  technical  skills  necessary  for  an  expanding 
industrial  economy  also  will  be  available.  It  was 
further  assumed,  as  a working  procedure  for 
preliminary  studies,  that  land  and  water  re- 
sources and  electric  power  supply  would  not  be 
limiting  factors  in  attaining  the  projected  econ- 
omy. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  economy  of  the 
study  area  is  an  integral  part  of  the  national 
economy. 

National  and  Regional  Viewpoints 

Because  of  the  widespread  effects  of  land  and 
water  resource  development,  a responsibility  falls 
on  all  levels  of  government  and  on  the  private 
economy  to  participate  in  resource  planning  and 
in  the  execution  of  resource  programs. 

In  developing  the  Southeast  River  Basins  plan, 
future  needs  for  food  and  fiber  and  for  services 
are  included  at  those  levels  warranted  by  the 
comparative  advantage  and  existing  economic 
|)otential  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area  in 
relation  to  national  resources  and  needs.  Thus, 
the  ])rimary  benefits  shown  for  projects  and  pro- 
grams provide  a means  of  indicating  project  effi- 
ciency from  the  national  point  of  view  as  well 
as  a principal  measure  of  regional  and  local 
benefits.  Secondary  benefits  and  impact  studies 
provide  additional  evidence  of  the  regional  and 
local  effects  of  resource  development. 

In  developing  projects  and  programs,  consid- 
eration was  given  to  national  policy  guides  per- 
taining to  land  ami  water  resources  development 
that  have  resulted  from  legislation  and  to  ad- 
ministrative policies  or  decisions  that  have  pre- 
vailed. Policy  guides  and  statements  of  national 
objectives  used  in  the  planning  prtKesses  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  technical  appendixes. 

Criteria 

Price  Levels 

Price  levels  prevailing  in  or  about  January 
1960  were  used  for  evaluating  present  and  future 


benefits  and  costs,  except  that  an  adjustment 
was  made  in  agricultural  prices  based  upon  an 
assumption  of  a long-range  parity  ratio  of  89 
between  prices  paid  and  prices  received  by 
farmers. 

Interest  Rates 

An  interest  rate  of  2^  percent  was  used  as 
far  as  practicable  in  analyzing  costs  and  benefits 
in  project  formulation.  In  certain  instances, 
benefits  and  costs  were  extracted  from  available 
data,  and  it  was  impractical  to  adjust  the  in- 
terest rate  when  the  interest  rate  mix  of  the  data 
was  uncertain.  The  2%  percent  interest  rate 
meets  the  need  for  a relatively  risk-free  and  in- 
flation-deflation-free rate  for  use  in  evaluation 
of  the  economic  effects  of  Federal  resource  proj- 
ects and  programs.  For  converting  certain  non- 
Federal  costs  and  benefits  to  an  annual  equiva- 
lent basis,  a 4\4  percent  interest  rate  was  used. 

Life  of  Projecfs  and  Period  Covered  by  Analysis 

The  periotl  of  analysis  used  in  the  studies  for 
this  Report  was  the  economic  life  of  each  proj- 
ect or  50  years,  whichever  was  the  lesser.  The 
possibility  of  a longer  maximum  period,  up  to 
100  years,  was  considered  in  recognizing  certain 
long-range  effects  of  intangibles  and  other  im- 
pacts, but  effects  beyond  50  years  were  not  eval- 
uated in  monetary  terms. 

The  plan  was  formulated  to  meet  only  those 
needs  expected  to  develop  up  to  the  year  2000, 
and  the  evaluations  generally  reflect  no  increase 
in  use  of  facilities  after  the  year  2000.  Needs 
will  naturally  continue  to  grow  after  the  year 
2000,  and  many  of  the  jjroposed  projects  and 
programs,  by  adding  facilities,  will  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  absorb  some  of  the  growth.  The  poten- 
tial of  the  plan  to  meet  needs  that  develop  after 
the  year  2000  has  not  been  evaluated. 

The  assumptions  and  criteria  used  are  consid- 
ered conservatively  low.  If  more  liberal  criteria 
had  been  used,  such  as  a period  of  analysis  of 
100  years  and  an  increasing  need  after  the  year 
2000,  the  projects  and  programs  included  in  the 
plan  would  appear  even  more  favorable. 

Basis  for  Comparison  of  Projects  Effects 

Comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  proposed 
prt>jccts  and  programs  in  the  plan  were  made  to 
determine  the  most  effective  use  of  economic 
resources,  such  as  land,  water,  labor,  and  ma- 


terials. In  this  way,  actions  and  opportunities 
throughout  the  economy  form  a check  on  what 
is  economically  justified  in  the  way  of  new  plans 
and  efforts. 

The  value  of  the  projects  or  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  are  computed  on  the  basis  of 
future  conditions  "with"  the  projects  or  pro- 
grams included  in  the  plan  as  compared  to  fu- 
ture conditions  "without”  the  projects  or  pro- 
grams included  in  the  plan. 

The  future  "with”  conditions  for  individual 
project  or  program  analysis  include  all  develop- 
ment which  would  be  expected  during  the  period 
of  analysis  with  the  project  or  program  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  future  “without”  conditions  include  all 
tlevelopments  that  are  existing  or  under  construc- 
tion as  of  January  1960,  assuming  adequate  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  those  developments. 
Technological  gains  not  directly  associated  with 
the  projects  and  programs  in  the  comprehensive 
plan  were  recognized  as  part  of  the  "without” 
condition.  It  was  assumed  that  no  part  of  the 
project  or  program  would  develop  in  the  absence 
of  the  project  or  program.  This  is  not  to  deny 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  proposed  plan,  other 
])lans  would  develop  which  might  include  many 
features  similar  to  those  in  the  recommended 
plan. 

Timing  of  Development 

Plans  covering  long  periods  into  the  future 
provide  for  needs  which  have  not  yet  developed. 
Not  all  developments  are  needed  at  once  or  at 
the  same  time,  and,  therefore,  plan  implementa- 
tion is  scheduled  to  meet  the  needs  as  they  occur. 
A precise  schedule  of  year-to-year  development 
was  not  considereil  necessary,  but  a general  order 
of  priority  was  established.  Those  developments 
needed  first  are  included  in  an  early  action  phase 
and  are  generally  based  on  filling  the  needs  to 
the  year  1975.  If  need  arises,  however,  projects 
scheduled  in  the  1975-2000  period  may  and 
should  be  initiated  earlier.  Likewise,  the  rate  of 
project  initiation  may  be  slowed  down  if  con- 
ditions warrant  slower  action. 

Discount  Principles 

Prtzgram  or  project  benefits  and  costs,  which 
are  estimated  to  accrue  at  different  times  and 
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over  varying  periods  of  time,  were  converted  to 
annual  equivalent  values  by  use  of  compound 
interest  or  discount  rates.  The  resulting  values 
rellect  the  present  worth  at  the  inception  of  each 
program  or  project  and  provide  a common  basis 
of  measurement. 

Benefits 

The  ultimate  aim  of  resource  projects  and  pro- 
grams, in  common  with  all  other  productive  ac- 
tivity, is  to  satisfy  human  needs  and  desires. 
Goods  and  services  are  produced  to  achieve  this 
end.  These  gootls  and  services  have  value  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tlemand  for  them  and  their 
availability.  Benefits  are  of  two  general  kinds, 
jjrimary  am'  secondary.  Primar)'  benefits  are  the 
increase  in  value  of  goods  or  services  directly 
resulting  from  project,  less  all  associated  non- 
project cost'  incurred  in  their  realization.  Pri- 
mary benefits  are  usually  evaluated  at  the  first 
point  in  the  chain  of  effects  of  a project  where 
the  goods  or  services  protluced  have  an  actual  or 
estimated  market  value.  Secondai^  benefits  are 
the  value  of  goods  and  services  created  in  second- 
ary activities  affected  by  the  project,  less  all  asso- 
ciated costs  incurred  in  their  realization.  The 
major  part  of  the  value  of  these  goods  and  serv- 
ices is  not  measured  from  the  national  public 
point  of  view  because  it  is  assumed  that  an  in- 
vestment similar  to  that  made  in  the  project 
would  create  a similar  effect  in  secondary  activi- 
ties if  invested  in  other  projects  or  other  areas. 
However,  overall  .secondary  benefits  are  consid- 
ered appropriate  in  illustrating  the  significance 
of  jirojects  from  a regional  point  of  view. 

Primary  Tangible  Benefits 

Primary  tangible  benefits  represent  the  esti- 
mated increase  in  the  value  of  the  actual  goods, 
services,  and  satisfactions  of  a project  or  pro- 
gram expected  for  the  period  under  study  and 
from  which  any  induced  losses  to  other  projects 
or  programs  have  been  deducted. 

Justification  of  facilities  included  in  the  plan 
for  drainage,  irrigation,  and  soil  conservation  is 
based  on  the  increased  net  return  to  the  farmer 
from  the  estimated  pnxluction  response. 

Benefits  from  drainage  and  flood-loss  preven- 
tion, resulting  from  the  upstream  watershed  proj- 
ects, are  measured  as  net  values  for  expected 
changes  in  land  u,se,  the  incre  sed  prixluctivity 


of  land,  the  reduction  of  direct  damage  to  agri- 
cultural crops  and  fixed  im])rovements,  and  re- 
duction of  management  costs. 

Benefits  from  hydroelectric  power  are  taken 
to  be  the  cost  of  equivalent  power  from  a mod- 
ern steam-electric  powerplant. 

Benefits  from  the  forestry  program  are  esti- 
mated as  the  net  stumpage  value  of  increased 
production  and  the  net  leasing  values  received 
from  the  increased  number  of  faces  expected  to 
be  worked  for  production  of  gum-naval  stores. 

Benefits  from  the  commercial  fisheries  program 
are  measured  as  the  estimated  value  of  increased 
landings  of  commercial  fish. 

Benefits  from  the  sjtort  fisheries  and  wildlife 
program  are  taken  to  be  the  estimated  value  of 
projected  increases  in  user-days  of  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Benefits  from  the  recreation  program  are  taken 
as  the  estimated  value  of  increased  user-days  of 
recreational  activity. 

Benefits  of  domestic,  municipal,  and  industrial 
water  supplies  are  assumed  to  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  cost  of  obtaining  water  of  similar  quality 
and  quantity  from  the  chea])est  alternative 
source  and  are  evaluated  in  monetary  terms  only 
for  water  su])ply  storage  in  multiple-purpose 
reservoirs. 

Benefits  of  flood  control  are  measured  as  the 
difference  between  flood  losses  “with”  and  "with- 
out" protection.  For  upstream  watershed  and 
local  jnotection  projects,  enhancement  and  res- 
toration benefits  are  also  included  where  appli- 
cable. 

Benefits  of  navigation  are  taken  to  be  the  sav- 
ings in  rate  differential;  the  savings  in  shipping 
lime;  the  reductions  in  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs;  the  value  of  any  filled  land  obtained 
through  s])oiling;  and,  for  new  deep-draft  harbor 
facilities,  the  increased  gross  revenues  (increased 
costs  associated  with  cargo  handling  are  included 
as  jjroject  costs)  ; and  savings  due  to  use  of 
larger  vessels. 

Benefits  of  jirograms  of  vector  control,  solid- 
waste  collection  and  disposal,  air  pollution  and 
radiation  monitoring,  and  pollution  abatement, 
except  storage  for  augmenting  low  streamflows, 
are  generally  considered  intangible.  A dollar 
benefit  value  was  determined  for  pollution  abate- 
ment storage  based  on  the  5-day  biochemical 
oxygen  requirements  of  secondary  treatment 
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plant  effluents.  In  multiple-purpose  projects  in- 
cluding storage  to  proviile  for  low-flow  augmen- 
tation, the  pollution  abatement  portion  is  pre- 
mised on  the  alternative  cost  of  a single-purpose 
reservoir,  or  the  cost  of  tertiai7  treatment,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser. 

Secondary  Benefits  and  Impacts 

Although,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  a mone- 
tary evaluation  of  secondary  economic  effects  of 
various  resource  projects  and  programs  was  not 
made,  the  importtince  of  these  secontlary  effects 
of  resource  development  was  recognized. 

The  itrojects  anil  programs  involving  increased 
prixluction  of  commixlities  will  require  addi- 
tional raw  materials,  prixessing  equipment,  and 
services  to  sustain  the  processing  operation. 
These  increased  activities  will  exteiul  through- 
out the  area.  Trades  and  services  especially 
would  be  stimulated  by  recreation,  sport  fishing, 
and  wildlife  developments.  These  impacts  would 
particularly  affect  fishing  canqis,  marinas,  com- 
mercial boat  diK'ks,  motels,  sporting  gotxls  stores, 
service  stations,  boat  dealers,  restatirants,  and 
many  related  new  businesses.  This  induced 
growth  shotild  not  be  viewed  as  a net  benefit, 
however,  as  there  are  m.ajor  costs  embodied  in 
efforts  to  realize  these  benefits. 

Land  enhancement  as  an  induced  effect  of 
project  anil  program  development,  most  obvious 
adjacent  to  large  resenoirs,  will  stem,  to  some 
extent,  from  all  feattires  of  the  comprehensive 
plan.  Increased  values  would,  in  turn,  stqiport 
higher  tax  revenues  which  may  substantially 
exceal  those  lost  where  ])toject  land  is  re- 
moved from  tax  roles.  Collectively,  the  impacts 
of  the  plan  would  encourage  area  growth.  As 
economic  growth  with  increasing  productive 
capabilities  and  opporttmities  develops,  migra- 
tion from  the  .Southeast  will  eventually  decrease 
and  be  more  than  balanced  by  an  influx  of  peo- 
ple from  otitside  the  area. 

Construction  projects  create  a temporary  in- 
flux of  workers  who  spend  money  in  local  areas; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  such  projects  will  create 
problems  of  housing,  schooling,  transportation, 
and  other  community  .services.  The  solution  of 
these  short-term  problems  could  result  in  long- 
range  gains  with  construction  of  facilities  that 
would  be  needed  to  meet  future  expansion. 

Many  counties  either  wholly  or  partially  with- 


in the  .Southeast  River  Basins  have  been  desig- 
nated retlevelojjment  areas  by  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Allministration.  These  counties  were  so 
ilesignateil  for  varying  reasons  such  as  low  me- 
dian family  income  and  persistent  and  substan- 
tial unemployment  or  underemployment.  Imple- 
mentation of  the  comjjrehensive  plan  would 
assist  in  the  relief  of  these  conditions  and  aid  in 
raising  the  economic  level.  Substantial  net  sec- 
ondary benefits  are  most  frequently  realized  in 
areas  where  resource  develojmient  projects  make 
it  possible  to  utilize  unemployed  and  under- 
employed labor  and  unused  facilities  and  re- 
sources. 

Intangible  Benefits 

Intangible  benefits  are  those  which  are  not 
evaluated  in  monetary  terms.  Like  tangible  bene- 
fits, these  may  be  primary  or  secontlary  in  char- 
acter. Many  priigrams  and  projects  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  public  security,  to  pri- 
vate and  ])ublic  health,  and  to  public  safety  and 
tranquility,  all  of  which  incluile  large  elements 
of  intangible  value.  Intangible  benefits  are  rec- 
ognized in  analyses  of  programs  and  projects. 

Costs 

Costs  are  the  value  of  labor,  goods,  and  serv- 
ices exchanged  to  gain  gotxls  and  services  valued 
more  highly.  Where  the  costs  are  tangible  values, 
the  assumption  is  made  that  the  needs  of  the 
project  arc  taken  from  present  uses  at  marginal 
unit  prices  and,  therefore,  the  values  foregone 
rejiresent  the  least  important  uses  that  the  mar- 
ket would  allow.  In  a resource  program  as  com- 
plex as  that  recommended  for  the  Southeast 
River  Basins,  there  are  also  many  intangible 
costs  involved. 

The  costs  of  jjroposed  jrrojects  and  programs 
include  the  initial  investment  which  would  be 
incurred  in  one  or  more  stages  of  construction 
and  the  annual  cx|x’nilitures  required  for  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  replacements.  Taxes 
which  would  be  paid  by  a private  utility  were 
included  as  a inojecl  cost  for  hydroelectric  power 
projects  without  regard  to  whether  governmental 
or  private  interests  would  develop  the  project. 
Investment  costs  include  the  capital  expenditures 
assixiated  with  constructing  a project  and  carry- 
ing out  a program.  However,  interest  during  con- 
struction is  omitted  where  the  period  of  construc- 
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tion  was  not  expected  to  exceed  2 years.  Where 
the  periinl  of  construction  was  estimated  to  be 
more  than  2 years,  the  investment  included  sim- 
ple interest  on  one-half  of  the  construction  costs 
for  the  periotl  of  construction. 

Capital  investment  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  of  multiple-purpose  projects  were 
allocatetl  to  the  several  purposes  servetl  so  as  to 
form  a basis  for  reimbursement  and  cost-sharing 
arrangements  that  may  be  required. 

Intangible  Costs 

In  evaluating  resource  programs  and  projects, 
many  program  and  jiroject  effects  cannot  be  ade- 
(juately  measured  in  monetary  terms.  Loss  of 
scenic  values  is  an  example  of  an  intangible  cost 
frequently  asstxriated  with  resource  development. 
Treatment  of  these  intangible  project  effects  has 
been  subjected  to  matiy  of  the  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  tangible  effects.  These  include:  (1) 
Considering  effects  in  terms  of  differences  "with 
the  project”  and  “without  the  project”  and 

(2)  considering  intangible  costs  to  the  same  de- 
gree or  extent  as  intangible  benefits. 

Cost  Sharing 

Cost  sharing  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
distribution  of  costs  among  the  participating  in- 
terests. The  division  of  cost  is  shown  in  two 
groups:  Federal  and  non-Federal.  For  each  speci- 
fic project  or  program,  the  actual  division  of  cost 
among  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  interests  was 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  development 
and  on  the  basis  of  circumstances  expected  to 
prevail  during  the  evaluation  period. 

Generally,  where  the  impacts  of  projects  and 
programs  are  largely  l<Kal,  the  costs  arc  the  re- 
sponsibility of  non-P'cderal  interests.  Projects 
and  programs  of  national  significance  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government.  Be- 
tween these  two  positions  there  are  a number  of 
projects  and  programs  where  the  costs  arc  to  be 
shared  by  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  groups. 

In  determining  the  tlcgree  of  Federal  partici- 
pation in  programs  and  projects  of  less  than 
national  significance,  consideration  was  given  to: 
(1)  The  need  for  demonstrating  new  approaches 
to  resource  development  and  use;  (2)  the  use- 
fulness of  a l(Kal  project  or  program  in  research 
anti  experimentation  which  has  more  than  local 


implications;  (3)  the  support  of  projects  or  pro- 
grams which  by  policy  or  legislation  have  be- 
come accepted  as  F'ederal  or  part  Federal  respon- 
sibilities, such  as  Hotxl  control;  and  (4)  the  pos- 
sible justification  for  F'ederal  participation  in  the 
cost  of  local  works  and  improvements  where 
counties,  areas,  or  regions  are  designated  as  dis- 
tresseil  and  in  need  of  economic  assistance. 

Financing 

Determination  of  effective  ways  for  financing 
land  and  water  development  is  an  essential  part 
of  resource  planning.  F'inancing  as  used  here  re- 
lates to  the  immetliate  source  of  funds  needed 
for  construction  and  management  of  proposed 
works.  I'inancing  retpiircments  were  developed 
only  as  Feileral  and  non-F'ederal  although,  in 
the  analyses.  State,  county,  municipal,  and  pri- 
vate financing  were  considered. 

The  following  criteria  were  used  in  determin- 
ing appropriate  methods  for  financing  land  and 
water  resource  develojjments. 

(1)  Developments  of  natural  resources  that 
do  not  involve  national  consideration  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  private,  local,  and  State 
interests. 

(2)  Where  the  costs  of  projects  and  programs 
are  to  be  shared  between  the  F'ederal  and  non- 
Federal  interests,  each  will  provide  for  the 
financing  of  its  share,  except  as  noted  under 
item  (3)  following.  The  Federal  share  will  be 
provided  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are 
ap|>licable  at  the  time  of  financing.  In  addition 
to  direct  government  and  private  appropriations 
for  the  non-Federal  share,  development  funds, 
authority  funds,  special  bond  issues,  and  revenue 
bonds  are  available  for  financing. 

(3)  For  projects  such  as  those  for  hydroelec- 
tric power  anti  water  supply,  Federal  financing 
may  be  neeiled,  with  provision  for  reimburse- 
ment from  non-Federal  beneficiaries,  as  is  now 
practiced.  Federal  financing  may  also  be  required 
for  projects  of  the  types  not  adequately  covered 
by  traditional  ajiproaches.  This  includes  large- 
scale  recreation  projects  and  some  types  of  fish 
and  wildlife  work. 

(4)  When  the  F'ederal  Government  assumes 
the  full  cost  of  a project  or  program,  the  Federal 
(iovernment  will  be  responsible  for  full  financ- 
ing of  the  work. 
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SECTION  III  - PLAN  FORMULATION 


Selecting  and  fitting  planning  segments  to- 
gether and  considering  alternatives  in  the  search 
for  the  proper  programs,  the  proper  number  of 
projects,  and  the  best  size  for  each  element  of 
the  overall  plan  required  extensive  analysis.  By 
a series  of  approximations  using  the  incremen- 
tal approach  and  limited  by  consideration  of 
alternatives  and  judgment,  a plan  was  formu- 
lated containing  those  programs  and  projects 
that  are  expected  to  result  in  maximum  benefits 
above  costs  in  meeting  needs  to  the  year  2000. 

General  Character  of  Resource  Planning 

Generally,  resource  planning  recognizes  the 
consc(|uences  of  land  and  water  resource  develop- 
ment and  the  need  to  anticiiiate  the  future  re- 
(juirements  for  land  and  water  essential  to  growth 
and  welfare.  The  physical  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  planning  task  have  been  emphasized,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  the  scale,  sequence, 
and  timing  of  development  plans.  However, 
these  considerations  have  been  tempered  by  the 
recognition  of  social,  legal,  and  other  institu- 
tional factors. 

The  plan  has  been  developed  on  the  basis  that 
free  enterj)rise  persists  in  the  area  and  in  the 
Nation  with  Federal  and  State  Governments  un- 
dertaking those  tasks  which  are  beyond  in- 
dividual or  voluntary  group  capacity  or  which 
require  such  action  for  special  physical,  eco- 
nomic, siKial,  or  other  reasons.  Local  and  re- 
gional viewpoints  were  recognized  in  formulat- 
ing the  plan. 

Guides  for  Plan  Formulation 

A number  of  general  land  and  water  resource 
development  guides  and  planning  aids  were  used 
in  weighing  and  selecting  those  alternatives 
which  were  fitted  into  an  effective  plan.  In  all 
cases,  the  effective  use  of  these  guides  and  plan- 
ning techniques  required  adherence  to  the  as- 
sumptions and  criteria  outlined  in  Section  II. 

Plan  Evaluation 

Comparison  of  benefits  with  costs  was  one  of 
the  principal  guides  used  in  plan  formulation. 
These  comparisons  attempted  to  cover  all  bene- 
ficial and  adverse  effects.  While  favorable  pri- 
mary tangible  benefit-cost  relations  were  gener- 


ally the  principal  basis  used  in  selecting  pro 
grams  and  projects,  intangible  costs  and  benefits 
were  also  considered  in  making  the  plan.  Meas- 
urements made  reflected  existing  and  probable 
future  economic  conditions,  including  estimates 
of  the  ]>robable  needs  for  the  many  goods  and 
services  which  land  and  water  development  make 
possible. 

Increments  and  the  Scale  of  Development 

To  achieve  a reasonable  scale  of  development, 
it  was  necessary  in  the  formulation  process  to 
tlivide  the  work  into  manageable  units.  Planning 
units,  usually  called  separable  segments  or  in- 
crements, were  the  smallest  units  on  which  there 
was  a practical  oj)portunity  for  inclusion  in  or 
omission  from  the  plan. 

To  meet  the  general  objectives  of  maximizing 
net  economic  returns  and  satisfactions  from  the 
economic  resources  used  in  the  plan,  each  part 
of  the  plan  was  formulatcxl  to  include  each 
.sejtarable  segment  or  increment  which  would 
provide  benefits  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  that 
segment  or  increment  with  full  consideration  of 
intangible  values.  Plan  formulation  was  com- 
pleted when  analy.ses  demonstrated  that:  (1) 

There  was  neetl  for  the  goods  and  sers'ices  pro- 
duced, (2)  total  benefits  exceeded  total  costs, 
(3)  each  separable  segment  or  jmrpose  provided 
benefits  at  least  equal  to  its  cost,  (4)  the  scale 
of  development  was  such  as  to  provide  the  maxi- 
mum net  benefits,  and  (5)  there  were  no  more 
economical  means  of  accomplishing  the  same 
purposes. 

The  Nucleus  Plan  and  fhe  Multiple-Purpose  Concept 

A specific  initial  proposal  generally  was  chosen 
as  the  nucleus  around  which  planning  proceeded. 
This  nucleus  usually  represented  a project  or 
program  which  seemed  to  offer  promise  of  meet- 
ing a major  objective  or  objectives. 

After  the  initial  proposals  of  development 
were  selected  for  analysis  and  benefits  and  costs 
measured,  consideration  was  given  to  larger  or 
smaller  scales  of  development.  Variations  in  the 
scojze  of  each  separable  increment  were  made 
and  tested,  and  the  possibility  of  additions  or 
omissions  examined.  Early  in  this  process,  the 
possibility  of  multiple-purjxise  projects  was  con- 
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sidered.  By  the  process  of  elimination,  the  most 
promising  combination  of  projects  and  programs 
was  identified  and  tested  to  determine  where  a 
justified  nucleus  had  been  found.  The  incre- 
mental analysis  was  continued  by  adding  seg- 
ments of  size,  purpose,  or  means,  and  by  evaluat- 
ing the  resulting  increments  of  benefits  and  costs. 
Thus,  the  incremental  analysis  was  a series  of 
comparisons  of  alternative  plans  “with”  and 
"without”  the  inclusion  of  particular  segments. 
Short  cuts  were  frequent  and  necessary,  but 
these  principles  were  followed.  By  this  fitting 
process,  modifications  were  made  in  the  initial 
plan.  This  process  was  continued  within  prac- 
tical limitations  until  the  best  combination  was 
evolved  to  meet  the  established  needs. 

Sequence  of  Development 

The  sequence  of  project  development  is  basic 
to  maximizing  overall  project  benefits.  Project 
benefit  and  cost  comparisons  are  misleading  un- 
less they  represent  the  incremental  benefits  and 
costs  of  projects  in  a specified  sequence  of  de- 
velopment. This  problem  was  recognized  in  the 
studies  by  dividing  proposed  developments  into 
those  requiring  early  action  and  those  which 
could  be  accomplished  by  later  action.  Further 
refinement  in  timing  could  lead  to  some  changes 
in  incremental  benefits  and  costs. 

General  Information  and  Basic  Data 

Some  of  the  general  information  essential  to 
planning  was  available  but  not  always  in  the 
most  useful  form,  ^[uch  of  it  required  reorgan- 
ization prior  to  analysis.  While  little  original 
research  was  unilertaken,  professional  interpre- 
tations of  data  and  problems  were  made  in  the 
planning  processes.  The  available  data  on  past 
and  current  programs  and  on  resource  plans 
underway  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  and,  to 
some  degree,  those  underway  by  private  agencies 
became  a part  of  the  basic  planning  information. 

As  the  stiulies  progressed,  the  lack  of  certain 
basic  tlata  became  increasingly  evident.  Adequate 
topographic  maps  with  satisfactory  contour  in- 
tervals and  horizontal  scales  for  planning,  such 
as  the  7i/J-minute  quadrangle  sheets,  are  avail- 
able for  only  a small  jierccntagc  of  the  area. 
Hydrologic  data  arc  available,  on  at  least  a short- 
term basis,  for  most  major  streams,  but  little 
data  are  available  for  tributaries.  Data  on  water 


quality  are  also  generally  lacking.  Ground  water 
information  is  meager.  Geologic  information, 
also  very  imirortant,  is  limited  to  local  areas  and 
to  generalized  data.  Pertinent  economic  statistics 
have  been  less  than  adequate,  except  during  the 
last  few  years.  Much  of  this  lack  of  data  can  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  area  has  never 
approached  full  development  of  its  resources. 
Consequently,  there  has  been  minimum  effort  to 
collect  basic  data.  However,  greater  competition 
for  resource  use  is  beginning,  and  selection  be- 
tween uses  will  be  increasingly  important  as  the 
demands  increase.  Adequate  basic  data  are  essen- 
tial in  making  projser  selections;  therefore,  steps 
need  to  be  taken  to  insure  that  information  will 
be  available  when  it  is  needed. 

Single-Purpose  Planning 

Single-purpose  planning  for  each  purpose  was 
carried  to  the  point  of  establishing  needs  and 
determining  most  likely  ways  of  meeting  the 
needs  with  the  least  expenditure  of  resources. 
Studies  for  some  pur]>oses  were  carried  into  more 
tlctail  than  others  in  examining  alternative  ways 
of  meeting  neetls.  Where  it  was  apparent  that  a 
single-purpo.se  [)lan  could  be  used  without  major 
mmlification  in  the  comprehensive  plan,  the 
single-pur])ose  studies  were  carried  to  more  detail 
than  in  those  cases  where  the  purpose  w'ould  be 
included,  with  perhaps  major  modifications,  in 
a multiple-purpose  development. 

Multiple-Purpose  Planning 

Information  developed  in  single-purpose  plan- 
ning and  the  special  problems  of  the  area  were 
the  initial  bases  for  development  of  a multiple- 
purpose  plan. 

The  programs  and  projects  which  served  as 
nuclei  for  the  initial  planning  were  based  on  the 
character  of  the  resources,  the  nature  of  the 
jnoblems,  and  the  nature  of  the  land  and  water 
projects  already  established  or  planned  as  por- 
trayed in  the  single-purjjose  plans.  Proposals 
considered  for  inclusion  in  the  plan  came  from 
many  .sources.  C^itizens  throughout  the  area  and 
local  development  organizations  expre.ssed  inter- 
ests in  projects  of  many  kinds  and  suggested 
combinations  of  re.source  use  and  development 
which  they  believed  would  meet  particular 
neetls.  Federal  and  State  agencies  were  also  the 
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source  of  much  information  on  possible  projects 
and  project  combinations. 

Consideration  was  given  to  complementary 
land  and  water  uses.  Following  the  development 
of  single-purpose  ways  for  meeting  needs,  studies 
of  compatible  resource  uses  and  areas  of  poten- 
tial conflict  in  resource  use  were  made.  It  was 
found  that  needs  for  forestry,  recreation,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  could  frequently  be  met  by 
proper  utilization  of  the  same  land  resource. 
Similarly,  water  resource  development  plans 
coulil  acceptably  serve  the  purposes  of  flood  con- 
trol, hydi(x;lectric  power,  water  supply,  fishing, 
and  recreation,  although  operating  adjustments 
liatl  to  be  considered  so  that  the  most  favorable 
multiple-purpose  operating  arrangements  could 
be  assured  to  maximize  overall  net  benefits. 

When  sufficient  preliminary  study  had  been 
made,  a series  of  detailed  studies  were  under- 
taken to  choose  from  among  the  alternatives 
those  filling  the  needs  most  effectively.  In  this 
process,  the  problem  of  deciding  among  com- 
peting uses  sometimes  arose  and  there  was  al- 
ways present  the  need  to  seek  arrangements 
whereby  the  greatest  play  of  complementary  val- 
ues woidd  occur.  This  process  involved  a repeti- 
tious series  of  adjustments,  in  varying  degrees 
of  refinement,  combined  with  progressively  re- 
fined economic,  hydrologic,  and  engineering 
comparisons,  until  the  best  combination  of  pro- 
posed developments  was  found. 

In  the  course  of  planning,  consideration  was 
also  given  to  possibilities  for  accommodating 
purposes  not  specifically  identified  in  the  au- 
thorizing Act  such  as  providing  for  road  or  rail- 
road routing  over  dams.  Consideration  was  also 
given  to  unplanned  effects  such  as  those  related 
to  water  storage  reservoirs:  That  of  lost  valley 
storage  on  1I(hm1  movements  and  that  of  storage 
on  water  quality.  These  effects  arc  not  consid- 
ered to  be  prejudicial  to  |)lan  features,  however, 
detailed  consideration  of  them  is  required  prior 
to  construction  of  reservoir  projects. 

Nature  and  Treatment  of  Alternatives 

In  resources  planning,  comparison  of  alterna- 
tives is  a vital  part  of  the  planning  process.  It 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of  projects 


and  programs  rejected  and  the  reasons  for  re- 
jection, as  well  as  the  character  of  those  accepted 
in  the  plan.  Information  on  alternatives  con- 
sidered is  summarized  in  the  basin  appendixes. 
,\dditional  detail  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
alternatives  considered  and  the  reasons  for  their 
acceptance  or  rejection  in  the  final  plan  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Planning  Ajjpendix. 

Competitive  Uses 

Many  resource  uses  are  competitive  in  char- 
acter. The  principal  guidelines  established  and 
generally  followed  in  determining  the  use  of 
land  and  water  resources  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Resource  utilization  W'as  based  on  and 
limited  to  the  projected  future  needs,  and  (2) 
economic  efficiency  was  a major  governing  cri- 
terion in  deciding  between  alternative  uses  of  a 
given  resource,  with  due  consideration  given  to 
social,  political,  and  physical  factors.  Some  of 
the  situations  requiring  si)ecial  attention  are: 
(1)  Existing,  reserved,  or  special  use  land  and 
water  resources;  (2)  public  health;  (3)  special 
retpiirements  involving  areas  that  provide  a par- 
ticular ty  pe  of  land  or  water  use  that  cannot  be 
duplicated  elsewhere  at  a reasonable  cost;  and 
(4)  those  resources  to  which  priority  consider- 
ations should  be  given  because  of  long  estab- 
lished or  firmly  fixed  development  trends. 

Adjustment  Among  Basins  in  Planning 

Interbasin  relations  were  recognized,  to  the 
extent  jtracticable,  when  Southeast  River  Basins 
needs  were  developed  and  distributed  among 
basins  to  provide  ])lanning  objectives  for  each 
basin.  For  example,  user-days  of  recreation  de- 
mand for  a given  ]>opulation  center  were  dis- 
tributed to  all  basins  within  reasonable  travel 
distance  from  the  center  rather  than  being  allo- 
cated exclusively  to  the  basin  within  which  the 
center  lies.  A check  was  made  to  insure  that  the 
overall  cost  of  meeting  each  need  was  not  in- 
flated by  unreasonable  disparities  in  unit  costs. 
Adjustments  among  the  basin  segments  were 
made  where  reasonable  alternatives  were  avail- 
able and  where  overall  efficiencies  could  be  im- 
proved by  the  adjustments. 
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PART  FOUR  - COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 
THE  SOUTHEAST  RIVER  BASINS 


FOR 


The  comprehensive  and  coordinated  plan  for 
the  Southeast  River  Basins  is  a multi-billion 
dollar  plan  which,  when  implemented,  will  pro- 
iluce  many  beneficial  physical  and  economic 
elfects.  This  complex  plan  is  designed  to  serve  a 
witle  range  of  purposes  by  many  ililferent  means. 

The  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Southeast 


River  Basins  includes  land  and  water  resource 
developments  that  contribute  to  meeting  the 
needs  projected  to  the  year  2000.  Resource  de- 
velopments existitig  and  under  construction  as 
of  19()0  are  a necessai7  part  of  the  plan  to  meet 
the  needs.  However,  only  pro[)osals  for  new  de- 
velopments ami  for  expansion  of  existing  devel- 


TABLE  4.1 

Plan  Features 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or  prom'am 

Purpose' 

Benefits 

Annual 

equiva- 

lent^ 

Annual 

equiva- 

lent 

Costs 

Investment 
Early  Total 

action 

Local  flood  protection  

FC 

1,327 

596 

6.619 

13,920 

Upstream  watershtxls  

FC,  D 

14,310 

6310 

92,820 

134,800 

Water  supplies^ 

Domestic  — 

WS 

4 

4,312 

110,400 

110,400 

Municipal  

WS 

4 

45,990 

175,100 

590,700 

Industrial  

WS 

4 

10,390 

20,180 

55,420 

Navigations  — 

N 

6,615 

5358 

9,050 

51280 

Irrigation^  

I 

14,930 

6,866 

14,150 

29,120 

Drainage^  

D 

3.453 

281 

1,083 

2,795 

Soil  conservation  

sc 

28,750 

20,610 

83,490 

202,000 

Forest  con.servation  

F 

44,400 

24,900 

310,700 

643,400 

Sport  fisheries  and  wildlife^ 

FftW 

28360 

15,370 

11290 

50,620 

Commercial  fisheries  

FftW 

5,062 

3,615 

700 

1,434 

Recreations  

R 

97,490 

29.780 

175,300 

442,400 

Pollution  abatements  — 

PA 

6 

28.870 

402300 

926300 

Public  healths  

PH 

6 

13,660 

8,600 

18,460 

Water-access  areas  _ 

R.  FftW 

27,830 

7332 

41,940 

78,850 

Specific  projects 

Savannah  basin  . 

P.  R,  F&W,  N 

73300 

54,320 

279,300 

808,900 

Ogercht'c  basin  

R.  FfcW 

5,140 

13.53 

22,460 

26,710 

Altamaha  basin  

P.  R.  F&W.  WS 

25,140 

17.940 

185,400 

317,400 

Satilla-St.  Marys  ba.sins 

F&W.  R,  PH.  1,  FC,  PA 

3.366 

1.308 

16,310 

25.330 

Suwannee  basin  

FC.  R.  I,  PA,  F&W 

6,980 

3307 

27,910 

61,470 

Ochlockonce  basin 

R,  F&W.  PA,  PH,  T. 

L,  D.  WS,  N 

9,614 

6,032 

11,300 

127300 

.Apalachicola  Chattahoochee- 

Flint  basins  

P,  N,  FC,  R,  FfcW.  WS,  PA 

55,750 

39.930 

274,500 

754,900 

ClhcKtawhalchee  Perdido  basins 

FC.  R,  FitW,  P 

8.063 

3,944 

56,610 

65580 

NO  IKS:  1 FC  — FUmmI  conlrol  I '-Irrigation  F&:W  — Fish  ami  wildlife  PH  — Public  health 

WS  — Water  supplies  p — Hydioelectrir  power  R —Recreation  L — Kandfill 

N —Navigation  S{;  — Soil  conservation  PA  — Pollution  abatement  T —Transportation 

I)  — Drainage  F'  — Forest  consc’rvation 

2 Primary  tangible  only. 

3 Data  presi  nted  arc  exclusive  of  benefits  and  costs  as.sociatcd  with  multiple-purpose  projects  included  elsewhere 
in  this  table. 

♦ Benefits  are  assumed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  alternative  and  arc  assigned  monetary 
valiu'S  only  for  miiltiple-piirposr  developments. 

3 Justification  is  based  largely  on  intangible  benefits  except  for  pollution  abatement  resulting  from  dilution 
water  provided  by  multiple-purpose  projects. 
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TABLE  4.2 

Plan  Features  — Investment  by  States 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or  program 

Purpose' 

Georgia 

South 

North 

Florida 

Alabama 

Carolina 

Carolina 

Local  flood  protection  

FC 

8,710 

870 

4,343 

Upstream  watersheds  

FC,D 

90,620 

11,610 

32,530 

Water  supplies 

Domestic  ..  



WS 

78,820 

10,300 

500 

12,790 

7,970 

Municipal  

-v... 

WS 

446,200 

23,630 

— 

91,580 

29280 

Industrial  

WS 

22260 

50 



23,310 

9,800 

Navigation  



N 

27,190 

— 

.... 

22,690 

1,400 

Irrigation  

— - 

I 

22,420 

889 

8 

4,383 

1,420 

Drainage  



D 

2,014 

185 

3 

342 

251 

Soil  conservation  



SC 

143,300 

8,619 

131 

23.010 

26,910 

Forest  conservation  

F 

353,900 

36,060 

2,110 

181.400 

69,950 

Sport  fi.sheries  ami  wildlife 

F&W 

38,440 

1,315 

8,749 

2,117 

Commercial  fisheries  

F&W 

687 

30 

717 

Recreation  

R 

199,200 

2,096 

170,500 

27,450 

Pollution  abatement  



P.\ 

653,700 

32,670 

— 

191,400 

48,700 

Public  health  



PH 

15,450 

460 



2,300 

250 

Water-access  areas  -- 



R,  F&^V 

39,000 

1,809 

.... 

31,600 

6.492 

Specific  projects2  . 

— 

Savannah  basin  



148,100 

120,000 

25,330 

— 

Ogeechee  basin  - 

■ - 

26,710 

— 

— 

Altamaha  basin  



317,400 



— 

— 

Satilla-St.  Marys  basins  

21,430 



3,900 

.... 

Suwannee  basin  

60,200 





1,270 

Ochlockonec  basin  .. 

10,460 



— 

117,000 

ApaJachicoJaChattahoochee- 

Flint  basins  



384,600 



3,530 

2,250 

Choctawhalchee-Perdido  basins 







— 

15,660 

10,400 

Undistributed  between  States 

Georgia 

478,900 

12.000 

379,900 

Georgia.  North  Carolina,  South 

Carolina  



52,400 

52,400 

52,400 

South  Carolina  ...  . 



478,900 





— 

Florida  



12,000 





39320 

.Alabama  - 

— 

379,900 

--- 

39,520 

.... 

NOTES:  * FC  — Flood  control 

n 

— Drainage 

F —Forest  conservation 

PA  — Pollution  abatement 

WS  — Water  supplies 

1 

— Irrigation 

F&W  - Fish 

and  wildlife 

PH  — Public  health 

N — Navigation 

sc 

— Soil  conser\aiion 

R — Recreation 

^Sec  hasin  plan  tables  in 

Section  II  for  projects  ami 

piirjK)Se.s. 

opmcnts  (o  be  made  during  the  periotl  1960-2000 
are  presented  in  Part  P’otir  and  their  costs  and 
benefits  evaluated.  Projects  and  programs  that 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  area  needs  in  the  im- 
mediate future  are  in  the  early  action  phase. 

The  comprehensive  plan  is  intended  as  a guide 
toward  more  effit  ient  .satisfaction  of  the  human 
neetls  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  absence  of 
the  |)lan.  The  needs  to  be  satisfied  are  local, 
regional,  anil  national.  They  have  been  quanti- 
fied for  planning  purposes  by  using  projections 
of  population,  income,  and  related  indicators  of 
human  need.  Justification  of  the  plan  features 


is  found  not  only  in  the  tangible  benefits  but 
also  in  the  intangibles  associated  with  resources 
conservation  and  develo/tment. 

Because  surface  water  resources  are  prominent 
in  the  area  anti  can  best  be  viewed  in  a drain- 
age basin  context,  the  area  is  subdivided  into 
eight  planning  segments  named  for  the  principal 
stream  or  streams  within  them.  Programs  for 
conservation,  management,  and  food  and  fiber 
production  are  areawide  for  the  most  part.  In 
general,  their  intensity  is  divided  among  the 
eight  basin  planning  segments  in  accordance 
with  the  area  of  stiitablc  land  available.  Proj- 
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ects  involving  water  storage  tend  to  be  less 
evenly  distributed  among  and  within  basins  be- 
cause of  physical  variations  and  a nonuniform 
distribution  of  population.  Pertinent  data  and 
the  comprehensive  jilan  for  each  basin  segment 
are  summarized  in  Section  II  of  this  Part. 

A fairly  large  portion  of  the  plan  is  phased 
for  early  action  in  the  near  future,  which  is 
taken  as  the  first  15  years  of  the  40-year  imple- 
mentation period.  Not  only  are  the  needs  grow- 
ing but  there  are  also  existing  unsatisfied  needs 
requiring  resources  development.  The  remainder 
of  the  plan  is  to  be  implemented  as  required 
through  the  last  25  years  of  the  period. 

Implementation  of  the  comprehensive  plan 


requires  a combination  of  non-Federal  and  Fed- 
eral effort.  Further  detailed  planning  and  data 
collection  will  be  needed  as  portions  of  the  plan 
are  implemented  as  will  regular  review  and  ad- 
justment to  keep  the  plan  responsive  to  chang- 
ing conditions.  The  broad  non-Federal  and  Fed- 
eral responsibilities  are  cited  as  part  of  the  plan 
and  the  Federal  agency  with  principal  Federal 
responsibility  is  designated.  Cost  sharing  and 
financing  considerations  are  also  part  of  the  plan. 

Several  proposals  have  been  designated  as  hav- 
ing special  value  for  demonstrating  new  ap- 
proaches to  resource  development.  Additional 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  considered  desir- 
able for  these  demonstration  projects. 


TABLE  4.3 

Physical  Data  — Multiple-Purpose  Storage 


Basin  and  project  Purpose*  Drainage  Height  Reservoir  — normal 

area  (sq.  of  dam  full  pool 

mile)  (ft.)  Area  Capacity 

(acre)  (1,000 

acre-ft.) 


Savannah 

Horsepasture  P.  R 

Jocasscc  P.  R,  F&W 

Newry-OUi  Pickens  P,  R F&W 

War  Woman  P.  R 

Sand  Bottom  P.  R 

Rogues  Ford  P,  R 

Camp  Creek  P.  R.  F&W 

Tallow  Hill  P.  R.F&W 

Anthony  Shoals  P.  R,  F&W 

Trotters  Shoals  P.  R.  F&W 

Burtons  l.anding  N.P,  R.F&W 

Stokes  Bluff  N.P,  R.F&W 

Caffney  l.anding N,  R.F&W 

Ogeechee 

Croveland  R.  F&W 

.Altamah  1 

Curry  Creek  F&W.  R,  WS 

Big  Flat  Creek  R.  F&W 

New  Bethel  R,  F&W 

l-aurens  Shoals  P.  R.F&W 

Peachstone  P,  R,  F&W 

CfKtse  Creek  project 

(a)  Ohoopec  P.  R.F&W 

(h)  C.oosc  Creek  P,  R,  F&W 

AblKville  P,  R.F&W 

Coopers  Ferry  P,  R.F&W 

Satilla  ,St  Marys 

BigSatilla  . F&W.R.I 

Axson  F&W.  R.  PA.  I 

Nassau  River  Emhayment  F&W.  R.  FC.  PH 

Upper  Hurricane F&W,  R,  PA,  I 

Broxton  F&W.  R.  PA 


3S 

190 

475 

22 

147 

360 

7,000 

1.080 

451 

160 

18,400 

920 

163 

195 

3,110 

148 

178 

105 

115 

5 

193 

133 

253 

11 

258 

126 

260 

15 

749 

215 

18500 

1,020 

1,490 

77 

14,400 

245 

2,890 

170 

21,800 

845 

8,650 

65 

59,000 

730 

9,850 

55 

55,000 

750 

10,000 

20 

2,800 

20 

845 

53 

16,750 

320 

181 

78 

5,800 

172 

38 

70 

1,420 

22 

191 

85 

1540 

33 

l,840f 

165 

38,700 

1,070 

372 

123 

6500 

197 

13^20 

65 

46,000 

665 

60 

85 

4,000 

86 

4,500 

73 

5v,2uv 

1.475 

4.950 

71 

54,000 

1,050 

252 

50 

7,500 

81 

400 

50 

6,000 

61 

339 

30 

25,000 

73 

97 

40 

5,400 

54 

50 

35 

1,000 

7 

(continued) 
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TABLE  4.3 — Continued 


Basiin  and  project 

Purpose* 

Drainage 
area  (sq. 

Height 
of  dam 

Reservoir  — normal 
full  pool 

} 

mile) 

(ft.) 

Area  Capacity 

(acre)  (1,000 

acre>ft.) 

Suwannee 


Shiloh  - 

FC,  PA,  I,  R,  F&W 

866 

55 

14,000 

150 

Franks  Creek  

F&W.  R 

SO 

40 

800 

10 

Tifton  

PA,R,  I,FC,F&W 

110 

28 

3,400 

27 

Hixtown  Marsh  

F&W,  R,  I 

60 

8 

9,900 

22 

Moultrie  

FC,  PA,  I,  R,  F&W 

29 

34 

1,650 

19 

Mud  Swamp  

F&W,  R,  I 

22 

17 

2,400 

9 

Okapilco  

FC,  R,  I,  F&W,  PA 

270 

45 

7,600 

77 

Quitman  

R,  F&W 

279 

24 

640 

4 

Nashville  . - - 

FC,I,R,F&W,PA 

125 

48 

3,900 

65 

Ashbum  

I,R,FC,  PA.F&W 

16 

30 

500 

3 

Alapaha 

PA.F&W,  R,FC,  I 

631 

37 

10,200 

84 

Ochlockonce 

Doerun  - — 

PA,  R,  F&W 

31 

35 

740 

7 

Quincy  

WS,  R,  F&W,  PA 

9 

42 

490 

10 

Thomasville  

R,  F&W,  PA,  FC 

316 

46 

4,100 

36 

Tired  Creek  

R,  F&W,  PA,  WS 

S3 

45 

1,350 

19 

Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint 

Cedar  Creek  

P,  FC,  R,  F&W 

2,430 

87 

16,300 

318 

Dog  River  

F&W,  PA 

66 

117 

3,400 

100 

Franklin  - 

P,  N,  R.  F&W 

2,682 

88 

6,750 

118 

West  Point  

P,  FC,  R,  F&W 

3,380 

120 

23,500 

553 

New  Riverview  

P.  N,  R,  F&W 

4,600 

60 

3,000 

50 

Columbus  

P.  R,  F&tV 

4,640 

60 

1,000 

20 

Spcwrell  Bluff  

P,  N,  FC,  R,  F&W 

1210 

180 

16,800 

500 

Carer  Creek  

P,  N,FC,  R,F&W 

1,410 

142 

9,900 

297 

Lower  Auchumpkee  

P,  N.  FC,  R,  F&W 

1,970 

130 

15,600 

403 

Racoon  Creek  

N,  R,  F&W 

5,570 

58 

2,900 

20 

Lower  Vada  

P,  N,  R,  F&W 

7,110 

70 

12,800 

117 

Kinchafoonee  — 

F&W,  FC 

159 

70 

1200 

10 

Muckalee  Creek  

FC,  R,  F&W,  WS 

52 

45 

1,200 

14 

Omiisjiee  Creek  

R,  F&W 

50 

45 

1,000 

9 

ChoctawhatchecPerdido 

Crestview  „ 

P,  R,  F&W’ 

616 

100 

49300 

1380 

Ariton  

FC,R,F&W’ 

592 

50 

5,000 

40 

Deadening  Lakes  Development  

F&W,  R 

70 

50 

300 

3 

•F(’  — Floo<l  control 

I Irrigation 

F&W 

— Fish  and  wildlife 

WS  — VV'atcr  supplies 

P — Hvilroelcctric  power 

R 

— Recreation 

N ~ Navigation 

SC  — Soil  conservation 

PA 

— Pollution  abatement 

D — Drainage 

F — Forest  conservation 

PH 

— Public  health 

SECTION  I - COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  PURPOSES 


Tile  comprehensive  plan  data  in  this  Section 
relate  to  the  new  features  and  to  expansions  or 
improvemetits  of  existing  features.  Plan  purposes 
are  intnKluceil  in  the  order  they  appear  in  Pub- 
lic Law  85-850  authorising  the  study.  Tables 
contain  primary  tangible  benefits  ami  costs. 

Secondary  and  intangible  benefits  and  other 


impacts  arc  also  important  considerations  in  plan 
formulation  and  justification.  Where  appropri- 
ate, these  are  treated  in  narrative  to  indicate 
.s|>ecial  related  effects  over  and  above  those  of 
general  environmental  improvement. 

Investments  earmarked  for  the  early  action 
phase  of  the  plan  arc  shown  separately. 
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TABLE  4.4 

Benefits  and  Costs  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


PurpoAe 

Benefits 

Annual 

equiva- 

lent' 

Annual 

equiva* 

lent 

Costs 

Invest- 

ment 

Flood  control  (FC)  - — 

14,130 

8,342 

180,700 

Water  supplies  (WS)  - — . 

2 

60,810 

759,000 

N.'ivigation  (N)  — 

30,170 

26,430 

401,600 

Irrigation  (I)  and  drain.ige  (D)  

23,530 

8,725 

65,700 

Hydroelectric  power  and  industrial  development  (P)  ’ 

66,030 

62,930 

1,042,000 

Soil  conservation  (SC)  

28,750 

20,610 

202,000 

F'orest  conservation  (F)  

44,400 

24,900 

643,400 

Fish  and  wildlife  (F&W)  

42,410 

26,000 

180,700 

Recreation  (R)  

197,300 

63,300 

947,000 

Salinity  and  sediment  control  

4 

4 

4 

Pollution  abatement  (PA)  and  public  health  (PH)  

5 

49,130 

1,063,000 

Other  beneficial  purposes"  

2,304 

2,210 

55,350 

NOTES:  1 Primary  tangible  only;  the  intangible  and  secondary  benefits  and  impacts  considered  are  presented  in  narra- 

tive. 

2 Benefits  arc  assumed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  alternative  and  arc  assigned  monetary 
values,  totaling  $162,000,  only  for  multiple-purpose  developments. 

3 No  specific  features  for  industrial  development. 

* Included  in  soil  conservation,  forest  conservation,  and  flood  control. 

5 justification  is  basetl  largely  on  intangible  benefits  except  for  pollution  abatement  resulting  from  dilution 
water  and  vector  control,  totaling  $11,120,000,  provide<l  by  multiple  purpose  projects. 

8 Beach  erosion  control  and  hurricane  protection  (studies  only),  landfill,  land  transportation,  and  low-flow 
augmentation  in  addition  to  that  needed  for  pollution  dilution. 


Flood  Control  and  Prevention 

The  flootl  control  features  are  of  two  general 
types;  (1)  Upstream  watershed  jjrojccts  and 
(2)  facilities  for  mainstream  flood  control  and 
protection.  The  latter  includes  provision  of  stor- 
age, chiefly  in  major  im])oundments,  and  of  local 
protection  works.  The  u|jstream  watershed  proj- 
ects, while  identified  with  flotnl  control  anil  ])re- 
vention,  also  generally  include  provisions  for 
land  treatment  and  drainage. 

Floixl  control  benefits  would  be  provided  by 
one  major  impoundment  in  the  Satilla-St.  Marys 
basins,  seven  in  the  .Suwannee  basin,  one  in  the 
Ochlixkonee  basin,  seven  in  the  Apalachicola- 
Chattahoochee-Flint  basins,  and  one  in  the  CIkk- 
tawhatchcc-Perdido  basins.  Local  protection 
works,  mainly  levees,  included  in  the  plan  would 
l)c  for  St.  .Nfarks,  Florida;  for  nine  areas  on  the 
.Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-Flint  and  Cdiipola 
Rivers  in  CJeorgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida;  and 
for  two  locations  in  the  Alabama  portion  of  the 
Choctawhatchee-Perdido  basins.  In  addition  to 


the  features  in  the  plan  specifically  for  flood 
control,  storage  capacity  designed  for  other  pur- 
])oses  would  provide  some  degree  of  additional 
control  in  the  basins  affected. 

ll])stream  watershed  projects  in  the  plan 
would  ])rovide  watershed  jnotection,  flood  dam- 
age reduction,  and  water  resources  development 
for  other  jjurposes.  These  ])rojects  would  be  lo- 
cated in  tributary  areas  aggregating  12.2  million 
acres.  Of  these,  1 1.6  million  acres  arc  in  addition 
to  those  a])provcd  as  of  January  1960.  The  up- 
stream watersheil  jirojccts  would  have  substan- 
tial beneficial  effects  in  reducing  sediment  dam- 
ages. To  the  extent  that  the  upstream  watershed 
projects  are  developed  and  made  available  to 
the  general  ])ublic,  they  would  provide  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits.  They  would 
also  provide  a ])hysical  base  for  development  of 
munici])al  and  industrial  water  supplies  and 
other  ])urposcs  which  have  not  been  included  as 
features  of  the  plan.  As  such  developments  oc- 
cur in  the  upstream  watershed  projects,  the  fea- 
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tures  included  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
comprehensive  plan  to  meet  projected  needs 
in  water  supply,  recreation,  or  other  purposes 
woukl  be  ailjusted  during  the  course  of  periodic 
plan  reviews. 

In  addition  to  the  flood  damage  reduction 
afforded  by  measures  in  the  plan  which  phys- 
ically alter  the  character  of  flooding,  reduction 
or  prevention  of  flootl  damages  can  be  accom- 
plished by  flood  forecasting  and  warning  systems 
and  through  flood  plain  management  which 
utilizes  zoning,  building  codes,  and  other  regu- 
latory devices  to  prevent  encroachments  and  to 
reduce  susceptibility  of  property  to  flood  dam- 
age. 

Projects  in  the  plan  woidd  reduce  average  an- 
nual flood  tlamages,  which,  otherwise,  could  be 
expectetl  to  occur  under  conditions  projected 
for  the  year  2000,  by  about  5*1.5  million.  Many 
areas  of  low  production  agricultural  land  would 
be  protected  sufficiently  to  permit  conversion  to 
more  |)nxluctive  uses.  These  effects  of  the  plan 
would  bring  about  substantial  benefits  in  addi- 
tion to  those  from  flood-damage  prevention 
under  existing  land  u.ses.  With  .some  of  the  local 
jtrotection  works,  there  are  also  measured  bene- 
fits fiom  the  higher  use  of  land  for  industrial 
and  other  purposes  encouraged  by  the  plan 
features. 

Water  Supplies 

The  features  for  municipal,  industrial,  and 
domestic  water  supplies  include  the  development 
or  improvement  of  water  supplies,  treatment 
facilities,  and  distribution  systems.  Water  made 
available  by  the  features  of  the  plan  would  sup- 
ply municipal,  industrial,  and  domestic  needs 
of  about  .5.8  billion  gallons  per  day  by  the  year 
2000. 

An  incrca.se  of  municipal  water  systems  to  in- 
clude all  communities  projected  to  reach  800  or 
more  people  by  the  year  2000  is  envisioned. 
.Surface  sources  would  be  developed  for  the 
larger  centers.  Water  supply  is  a planned  pur- 
pose in  four  of  the  multiple-purpose  projects 
anti  could  be  developed  at  others.  Included  in 
the  .system  development  woultl  be  treatment  fa- 
cilities, disinfecting  equipment,  elevated  stor- 
ages, and  expansions  of  the  distribution  systems. 
The  municipal  water  supply  features  of  the  plan 
woultl  provitle  about  1.83  billion  gallons  of 


water  per  day  by  the  year  2000. 

Industrial  water  requirement  for  the  year  2000 
is  projectetl  to  be  about  1.85  billion  gallons 
per  day  in  addition  to  that  which  would  be 
supplied  by  municipal  water  supply  systems. 
These  industrial  requirements  would  be  met  by 
the  development  of  new  wells,  surface  water  in- 
takes, treatment  j)lants,  and  storage  facilities. 

Domestic  water  systems  are  exjjected  to  decline 
in  number  between  1960  and  the  year  2000  be- 
cause of  the  decline  in  rural  farm  population 
and  the  expansion  of  municipal  water  systems. 
However,  the  domestic  water  supply  features  of 
the  plan  include  new  wells,  covers  and  seals  for 
existing  wells,  additional  pressure  systems,  and 
pumps  and  motors  to  make  up  for  deficiencies. 
The  plan  features  would  provide  92  million  gal- 
lons J5cr  ilay  of  domestic  water  by  the  year  2000. 

Navigation 

Measures  for  improving  and  safeguarding  nav- 
igation include  enlarging  facilities  and  capabili- 
ties of  tleep-water  ports,  coastal  waterways,  and 
inland  waterw.iys.  These  projects  would  permit 
the  handling  of  an  additional  16.5  million  tons 
annually  at  the  six  deep-water  ports  and  would 
permit  the  passage  of  •I'l.S  million  tons  annually 
or  6.6  billion  ton  miles  of  additional  traffic  on 
the  coastal  and  inland  waterways  of  the  Soutli- 
east  River  Basins  by  the  year  2000.  The  major 
new  features  of  the  navigation  plan  include  the 
extension  of  navigation  from  Columbus  to  At- 
lanta on  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  to  .\lbany 
on  the  Flint  River,  the  extension  of  the  Intra- 
coastal Waterway  through  the  southeastern  coast- 
al reach  of  the  Ochlockonee  and  Suwannee 
basins,  ami  improvement  of  the  existing  naviga- 
tion on  the  .Savannah  River  to  Augusta.  The 
project  for  extension  of  navigation  from  Colum- 
bus to  Atlanta  is  based  u]>on  the  estimated  need 
for  waterway  movement  of  bulk  commotlities  in 
the  future  and  on  current  practices  and  tech- 
niques in  the  transportation  field,  rather  than 
on  jjossible  technical  improvements.  More  de- 
tailed analyses  of  the  transportation  network  in 
general,  and  of  this  waterway  extension  in  par- 
ticular, will  be  required  jrrior  to  its  construction. 

Industries  that  supjtly  or  consume  large  quan- 
tities of  bulk  commodities  generally  find  it  ad- 
vantageous to  locate  on  navigable  waterways. 
Improved  waterways  and  harbors,  in  one  sense. 
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are  pans  of  mass-production  lines  for  moving 
raw,  partially  processed,  and  finished  bulk  ma- 
terials. The  bulk  handling  industries,  such  as 
those  utilizing  or  prtxlucing  large  volumes  of 
agricultural  j)roducts,  metals,  fuels,  and  forest 
prorlucts,  attract  many  corollary  industries  and 
thereby  extend  the  important  economic  impacts 
of  the  improvements. 

Reclamation,  Irrigation,  and  Drainage 

The  features  for  irrigation,  mainly  by  sprin- 
klers, and  drainage,  mainly  by  open  ditches, 
would  be  areawiile.  The  increased  protluction 
from  the  acreage  involved  in  applying  these 
measures  would  replace  that  which  otherwise 
wouhl  come  from  economically  marginal  lands. 

.An  additional  1109,000  acres  are  expected  to  be 
irrigated  by  individual  systems  by  the  year  2000. 
Two  cash  crojjs,  tobacco  and  vegetables,  would 
account  for  most  of  the  irrigation;  however,  it 
would  also  be  used  for  other  crops,  pasture,  and 
nurseries  where  this  would  give  an  economic 
advantage. 

Individual  farm  drainage  is  expected  to  be 
applied  to  an  additional  18.^,000  acres  of  crop- 
land and  pastureland.  .-Also,  some  group  drain- 
age develo2)ment  would  be  accomplished  by 
channels  in  u|)stream  watershed  jrrojects.  Drain- 
age in  forests  is  included  in  forestry  measures. 
Land  diainage  woidd  be  a]>plied  to  both  the 
agricultuial  and  forest  land  largely  by  surface 
facilities.  It  would  generally  be  employed  to  in- 
crease operating  efficiencies.  The  outlets  pro- 
vided by  the  joint-pur[)ose  channels  in  upstream 
watershed  projects  will  facilitate  installation  of 
some  of  the  individual  farm  drainage. 

Water  for  lawns  and  gardens  in  municipal, 
industrial,  and  jiark  areas  is  included  in  the 
water  supply  features  of  the  plan  rather  than  as 
irrigation. 

Hydroelectric  Power  and  Industrial 
Development 

The  [jrojected  demands  for  electricity  in  the 
Southeast  River  liasins  far  exceed  any  ]>otential 
whith  the  area  has  for  hydroelectric  |)ower  de- 
sclopment.  The  plan  features  would  develo]) 
ttiiK  h of  the  remaining  area  potential  for  hydro- 
rhtifU  |«»wcr,  largely  tor  peaking.  Peaking  [xnv- 
rt  fittc«l  into  system  load  is  high-value  power. 


The  facilities  in  the  plan  would  produce  3.6 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  energy  from  an  in- 
stalled cajjacity  of  2.5  million  kilowatts.  All  of 
the  hydroelectric  power  would  be  developed  in 
multi])le-i)urpose  jiiojects.  The  installed  capacity 
in  12  |)iojects  in  the  Savannah  basin  would  total 

1.466.000  kilowatts;  in  5 projects  in  the  Alta- 
maha  basin,  388,000  kilowatts;  in  9 projects  in 
the  Apalachicola-Chattahoochee-F'lint  basins, 

600.000  kilowatts;  and  in  1 project  in  the  Choc- 
tawhatchee-Perdido  basins,  47,000  kilowatts. 

The  availability  of  additional  hydroelectric 
power  for  jjeaking,  ct>upled  with  other  factors 
favttrable  to  manufacturing  growth,  would  help 
to  spur  industrial  develojiment.  The  plan  will 
al-so  provitle  more  dependable  and  better  quality 
water  for  use  by  steam-power  installations. 

There  are  no  features  that  will  directly  ])ro- 
vide  iiulustrial  development.  However,  this  plan 
will  enhance  the  environment  for  industrial  de- 
velopment.  Nearly  all  of  the  planned  projects 
and  jtrograms  will  have  some  encouraging  effects 
on  the  growth  of  manufacturing  as  well  as  non- 
manufacturing intltistries.  The  projected  growth 
of  industry  is  discussed  in  Part  One. 

Soil  Conservation  and  Utilization 

7'he  features  for  soil  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion are  areawide  in  their  a]>plication.  Included 
as  conservation  features  arc  contour  farming, 
establishing  grassed  waterways,  terracing,  and 
other  modern  management  practices  6.r  crop- 
land, pastureland,  and  rangeland.  Grassland 
would  be  renovated,  pastures  planted,  and  prop- 
er range  uses  em]}loyed.  These  measures  would 
be  applietl  in  some  degree  on  about  6.7  million 
acres.  Also  included  are  land-use  adjustments  to 
]>rovide  for  use  of  land  within  its  capabilities, 
and  important  ctmservation  asitects  of  upstream 
watershed  jirojects. 

In  addition  to  conserving  the  soil  resource, 
these  im])roved  practices  would  provide  a base 
for  increased  agricultural  production.  Conserva- 
tion practices  also  would  jirovide  collateral  bene- 
fits through  reduction  of  turbidity  in  streams 
and  sediment  damage  to  drainage  ways,  crop- 
laiul,  roads,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  reser- 
voirs. The  soil  conservation  and  utilization  pro- 
gram, along  with  the  drainage  and  irrigation 
measures,  will  promote  overall  agricultural  de- 
velopment in  the  area.  Some  lands  not  now 
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needed  for  fwHl  and  fiber  production  could  be 
developed  for  recreation  use  as  an  interim  meas- 
ure, The  im])acts  of  an  improveil  agricultural 
environment  tvill  be  felt  throughout  the  area 
economy. 

Forest  Conservation  and  Utilization 

The  forestry  program  would  be  areawide  and 
would  affect  about  65  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  in  the  Southeast  River  Hasins.  Major  items 
in  the  forestry  plan  are:  (1)  Teciinical  assist- 
ance for  managing  and  harvesting  timber  and 
for  applying  other  recommemied  measures;  (2) 
commercial  and  noncommercial  thinning  to  help 
bring  forest  staiuls  to  better  operating  condi- 
tions; (.I)  tree  planting  and  site  prc])aration  for 
milural  regeneration  and  seeding;  (1)  detecting 
and  controlling  insect  and  disease  infestations; 

(5)  woodlaiul  drainage  to  help  eliminate  stand- 
ing surface  water  in  tlie  forest,  with  drainage 
tlitehes  gated  to  maintain  desired  water  levels; 

(6)  forest-fire  protection  by  providing  addition- 
al facilities  sucli  as  tractors  and  fire  towers  and 
by  increasing  the  numb<  of  personnel  assigned 
to  detection,  fire  weather  forecasting,  and  sup- 
pression activities;  (7)  fencing  overgra/ed  wckkI- 
land  areas  to  control  grazing  and  prevent  dam- 
age to  tree  seedlings  by  livestock;  (8)  road  build- 
ing for  iminagement  and  protection  purposes, 
using  drainage  ditch  spoil  where  feasible;  (9) 
intensifieil  education  and  information  programs; 
and  (10)  accelerated  studies. 

Employment  of  these  measures  over  and  above 
the  degree  already  practiced  would  enable  wood- 
land owners  to  meet  the  need  for  an  increase  of 
about  1.2  billion  cubic  feet  ])er  year  in  forest 
priHluction  by  the  year  2000.  Pnxluction  require- 
ments for  [uilpwood,  gurn-tiaval  stores,  and  other 
wooil  priKlucts  would  be  met. 

Increaseil  timber  |)roduction  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  .Southeast  River  Basins  because 
raw  materials  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
rnanufacturitig  both  in  the  area  and  in  the 
Nation.  Pul])  and  jtaper  em|)loyment  is  exjtected 
to  more  than  double  by  the  year  2000,  and  lum- 
ber and  w(mk1  jiroducts  manufacturing  is  ex- 
])eited  to  make  substantial  gains.  Increased  for- 
est attiviiies  can  mean  increaseil  expenditures 
for  equijnnent,  supplies,  taxes,  .services,  payrolls, 
and  housing,  and  these  will  have  j)ositive  eco- 
nomic im[)acts. 


Implementation  of  the  forestry  program  would 
improve  the  condition  of  forest  soil  and  as  a 
result  would  reduce  erosion  and  storm  runoff. 
Recreation  possibilities  would  be  enhanced  and 
better  wildlife  habitat  provided. 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

Features  for  fish  and  wildlife  are  of  two  gen- 
eral tyjses:  (I)  Commercial  fisheries  and  (2) 
.sport  fishing  and  wildlife.  The  jrlan  for  com- 
mercial fisheries  includes  exjsansion  of  existing 
oj)erations;  development  of  methods  for  oj)ti- 
mum  utilization  of  desirable  species  in  both 
marine  ami  fresh  waters;  rehabilitation  of  oyster- 
[troducing  reefs;  and  cultivation  of  shrimp,  |)om- 
jrano,  and  other  high  quality  food  fish  under  con- 
trolled conditions.  Also  included  are  acceleration 
and  ex])ansion  of  existing  facilities  and  going 
[trograms  with  a view  toward  more  efficient 
harvest,  better  methods  of  handling  and  jrroces- 
sing  the  catch,  new  sources  of  su])])ly,  sound 
regulations  and  enforcement,  and  increasing  the 
demand  for  domestic  [iroducts. 

The  commercial  fishing  industry  generally  is 
jtlagued  by  the  vagaries  of  weather,  seasonal 
fluctuation  of  su])plies,  jiollution,  jirecarious 
maifcct  conditions,  lack  of  gocxl  conservation 
practices,  and  com|)etitive  jtroducts.  Under  these 
circumstatices,  it  is  doubtful  that  many  persons 
will  attempt  to  develop  the  commercial  fishery 
potentials  of  the  basins  until  the  economic  feas- 
ibility of  such  ventures  can  be  clearly  demon- 
strated. The  o])portunities  available,  however, 
are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  justify  vigorous  ef- 
fort. .An  improved  fishing  industry  would  have 
the  side  effect  of  increasing  em])loyment  in  boat 
building,  sup])lies,  and  other  related  services  in 
the  coastal  areas.  The  plan  envisions  an  increase 
in  commercial  fishery  landings  of  about  100  mil- 
lion ])ounds  by  the  year  2000;  a little  more  than 
half  of  this  would  be  for  fiK)d.  The  remainder 
would  be  for  fish  meal,  animal  food,  and  other 
putpo.ses.  Large  quantities  of  fish  now  discarded 
or  not  harvested  may  be  used  in  the  future  for 
fish  jtrotein  concentrate,  a high  [trotcin  diet  sup- 
]>lemcnt. 

The  wildlife  and  s])ort  fishery  features  would 
be  instituted  throughout  the  land  and  water 
areas  of  the  .Southeast  River  Basins.  Features  of 
the  areawide  wildlife  ])rogram  include  (1)  habi- 
tat imirrovement  on  State-owned  land  not  ad- 
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ministered  for  wildlife  purposes,  (2)  further  de- 
velopment of  habitat  within  the  national  forests 
and  other  large  publicly  managed  land  holdings, 
(3)  establishment  atid  development  of  adtlition- 
al  wildlife  management  areas,  (-1)  tlevelopment 
of  dove  fields  and  other  public  hunting  areas, 
(5)  acquisition  and  development  of  certain  se- 
lected wetlands  in  the  area,  (6)  extensive  man- 
agement of  wildlife  habitat  by  interested  land- 
owners  in  ccKtperation  with  State  and  Federal 
conservation  agencies,  and  (7)  the  expansion  of 
current  activities  anil  research,  planning,  educa- 
tion anil  information,  management,  and  en- 
forcement. 

The  features  for  sport  fisheries  include  meas- 
ures to  improve  rivers  for  sport  fishing;  renova- 
tion and  more  intensive  management  of  existing 
and  prospective  large  and  small  impoundments; 
development  of  public  access  areas  to  streams 
and  large  impounilments;  exjiansion  of  services 
and  facilities  for  marine  sport  fisltermen,  includ- 
ing additional  fishing  |)iers  anil  artificial  reefs; 
the  expansion  of  existing  hatcheries  to  meet  the 
needs  for  stinking  anil  renovation  of  surface 
waters;  and  the  expansion  of  current  research, 
planning,  education,  information,  management, 
and  enforcement  activities. 

The  measures  for  sport  fish  and  wildlife  would 
provide  for  an  additional  22.7  million  user-days 
of  fishing,  about  three-quarters  of  which  would 
be  on  fresh  waters,  and  4.fi  million  more  user- 
days  of  hunting,  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining adequate  fish  and  wilillife  populations. 
Fish  and  wilillife,  as  a purpose,  is  included  in 
nearly  all  of  the  multijile-purpose  projects. 

The  expenditures  of  sportsmen  utilizing  these 
new  or  improved  facilities  would  add  much  to 
the  economic  activities  of  the  area.  .Additional 
employment  opportunities  woulil  be  alToriled  by 
many  small  businesses  engaged  in  such  activities 
as  boat  biiililing.  dock  operation,  siqiplies,  and 
services  to  the  sportsmen.  Less  tangible  are  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  through  the  general  en- 
hancement of  recreational  opportunities. 

Recreation 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  or  opportunities 
for  increased  hunting  and  fishing,  the  compre- 
hensive plan  provides  a broad  program  for  out- 
door recreation.  Projects  and  facilities  in  the 
plan  for  recreation  are  generally  of  two  types: 


7'hose  for  esthetic  and  physical  enjoyment;  and 
those  of  historical  or  cultural  interest.  For  both 
of  these  types,  the  plan  includes  expansion  or 
im])rovcmeni  of  existing  features  and  the  de- 
vclojnnent  of  new  areas.  As  with  the  sport  fish- 
ing facilities,  a large  percentage  of  the  recrea- 
tion ojjportunities  provided  for  in  the  plan 
would  be  associated  with  major  water-storage 
develojnncnts  and  public  access  areas.  Over  200 
of  these  recreation  access  areas  are  in  the  plan. 
They  would  provide  not  only  right-of-way  but 
also  parking,  picnicking,  and  boat  launching 
facilities  on  streams  and  lakes.  These  areas,  al- 
though available  for  use  by  fishermen,  are  in 
addition  to  access  strictly  for  fishing  as  ])rovidecl 
in  the  fish  and  wildlife  aspects  of  the  plan. 

The  expansion  of  existing  recreation  areas  anil 
development  of  new  areas  in  accordance  with  the 
comprehensive  ])lan  would  provide  for  an  esti- 
mated increase  between  HWiO  and  2000  of  195 
million  user-days  annually  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, thus  raising  the  total  provided  for  to  230 
million  user-days.  Expansion  of  existing  facilities 
and  areas  would  arcommodate  some  44  percent 
of  this  increase,  and  new  development  would 
accommodate  50  percent.  Coastal  beaches  with 
ini]jroved  access  and  tlevelopment  would  accom- 
modate one-third  of  the  increase;  ileveldpments 
on  inland  reservoirs,  about  one-ihirtl;  and  other 
areas  such  as  the  access  areas,  the  mountains,  and 
the  historic  and  unique  sites  would  account  for 
the  remainder. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  demands  for  recrea- 
tional activities,  as  such,  the  projiosals  in  the 
plan  would  enhance  the  related  and  highly  im- 
portant tourist  industry  and  make  the  area  gen- 
erally much  more  attractive  to  other  industries 
;ind  potential  residents  from  other  parts  of  the 
iinmiry.  The  recreation  proposals,  when  imjtle- 
mented,  would  also  tend  to  jterpeluate  the  land 
and  water  resources  in  a conililion  suitable  for 
continued  use  and  .qipreciation. 

Salinity  and  Sediment  Control 

No  measures  are  included  in  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  exclusively  for  salinity  or  sediment  con- 
trol. .Soil  salinity  is  not  generally  a problem  in 
the  area  since  it  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
tidal  marshlands.  Salinity  is,  however,  a threat 
to  water  supplies  in  some  coastal  sites  where 
|)umping  from  fresh-water  aquifers  has  been  ex- 
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cessive.  This  threat  can  be  removed  by  ration- 
ally controlled  development  of  water  supplies  in 
the  coastal  area.  Setliment  control  would  result 
largely  from  land-treatment  measures  applied  on 
rural  and  ttrban  land  where  cover  has  been  dis- 
turbed or  is  otherwise  insufficient  to  prevent 
erosion  and  prudent  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  practices. 

Pollution  Abatement  and  Public  Health 

The  pollution  abatement  and  jtublic  health 
features  of  the  comj)rehensive  plan  would  have 
areawide  im[)lementation.  The  [tollution  abate- 
ment features  are  designed  to  provide  satisfac- 
tory water  quality  in  the  face  oi  the  large  pro- 
jected growth.  All  towns  with  800  or  more  peo- 
[)le  would  be  served  by  systems  of  sanitary  sewers 
and  treatment  plants  tlcsigned  to  remove  at  least 
I -S5  percent  of  the  organic  contamination  before 

waste  water  is  ilischarged  into  streams.  A higher 
degree  of  pollution  abatement  is  included  in  the 
[ |)lan  for  the  larger,  more  concentrated,  munici- 

1 pal  sources  of  pollution. 

I In  addition  to  the  pollution  control  obtained 

i through  sewage  treatment  and  collection  facili- 

ties, water-(]uality  improvement  would  result 
from  the  low-flow  augmentation  from  storage 
provided  in  many  of  the  mulliple-purjtose  water- 
storage  [trojects  in  the  plan.  Regulated  flows 
from  reservoirs  not  specifically  including  abate- 
ment storage  woulil  also  be  beneficial,  but  these 
effects  have  not  been  evaluated. 

For  related  public  health  measures,  the  plan 
includes  jrrovision  of  sanitary  landfills  or  incin- 
erators for  disposing  of  .solid  waste  at  all  towns 
estimatetl  to  have  over  500  peojrle  by  2000.  There 
would  be  areawide  insect  and  rodent  control 
programs,  induding  surveillance  by  qualifietl 
conservationists.  There  would  be  monitoring  of 
air  contamination  as  needed  to  develop  control 
and  jirotcction  measures. 

The  jniblic  health  features  of  the  plan  would 
greatly  improve  the  environment  and  thereby 
enhance  land  values  not  otily  for  recreation  atul 
fishing  habitat  but  also  for  industrial  and  resi- 
detuial  developmetits. 

Other  Beneficial  Purposes 

There  are  no  development  features  specifically 
idetitified  for  [)ur|)oscs  other  than  those  listed 


above,  e.\ce])t  that  highway  transjiortation  and 

landfill  are  set  out  as  ]Jurposes  in  one  multiple-  i 

purpose  project.  Strcamllow  improvement  for 
general  bettennent  not  specifically  identified 
with  pollution  abatement,  water  supply,  recrea- 
tion, fish  anti  wildlife,  hydroelectric  power,  and 

other  identifiable  ptirjjoses  is  recognized  as  a 1 

valitl  ])iojcct  purpose.  However,  all  augmenta- 
tion water  provided  for  in  the  plan  is  for  one  or  ' 

more  of  the  purposes  named  above. 

The  plan  proposes  continuation  and  improve- 
ment in  the  hurricane  warning  system  and  fur- 
ther studies  of  beach  erosion  control  and  hurri- 
cane protection  possibilities.  Also  outlined  is  the 
neetl  to  obtain  topographic  and  geologic  maps, 
sireamllow  data,  data  on  changes  in  water  qual- 
ity, and  information  on  land  and  water  use  to 
improve  and  add  to  the  basic  data  on  area  re- 
sources. These  additional  data  are  essential  to 
the  final  design  and  implementation  of  many  of 

the  comprehensive  plan  features.  j 

Measures  in  the  comprehensive  plan  will  re-  ! 

(|uire  thorough  evaluation  of  program  and  proj-  ' 

ect  effects  in  the  detailed  ])lanning  prior  to  plan  ^ 

im|)lenicntation.  Such  planning  studies  should  j 

include  an  evaluation  of  changed  characteristics  I 

in  llootl  movement  where  a reservoir  inundates  i 

natural  valley  storage  areas  and  an  evaluation  of  ' 

likely  changes  in  the  quality  of  stored  water. 

The  forecasting  of  streamflow  is  essential  in 
the  proper  management  of  water  resources.  Flood 
forecasting  is  a witlely  used  technique  in  reser- 
voir o])eration  aiul  for  wartiings  in  areas  unpro- 
tected by  physical  control  of  flotnlwater.  Future 
use  anti  regulation  of  streams  will  require  fore- 
casts of  flow,  both  high  and  low,  as  far  in  ad-  i 

vance  as  is  practicable.  All  river-related  purposes, 
such  as  recreational  boating,  fishing,  naviga- 
tion, hydropower  tqieration,  water  supply,  pollu- 
tion abatement,  public  health,  irrigation,  and 
llotxl  control,  are  benefited  by  advance  informa- 
tion as  to  the  ex|)ected  flows.  The  costs  of  fore- 
casting are  relatively  small  and  are  included  in 
the  overall  jiroject  aiul  jirtigram  costs.  The  bene- 
fits are  also  included  in  the  assuin|)tion  that  the 
best  possible  forecasts  will  be  available.  These 
benefits  are  not  achieved  automatically.  A de- 
liberate jirogram  which  recognizes  the  necessary 
lead  time  for  dcseloiinieni  of  a reporting  net- 
work and  other  facilities  is  required. 


Phrnix  City,  AMtama,  and  Cotumbus,  Georgia,  at  the  Head  of  Barge  }>^aingation 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River. 
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SECTION  II  - SEGMENTS 

The  overall  needs  and  production  goals  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins,  as  determined  by  anal- 
yses of  current  conditions  and  treiuls  and  pro- 
jections, were  allotted  to  the  basin  segments 
according  to  the  growth  potentials  exhibited  in 
each.  Plans  for  each  basin  segment  share  in  the 
satisfactions  of  needs  of  the  basin,  the  study 
area,  and  the  Nation. 

Some  similarities  exist  among  all  the  basin  seg- 
ments in  resources  capabilities  and  opjmrtunities 
for  development.  Differences  also  are  apparent. 
Etjually  obvious  are  intrabasin  differences  result- 
ing from  geologic  and  economic  patterns. 

Two  of  the  basins.  Savannah  and  Apalachi- 
cola-ChattahiKKrliee-Flint,  extend  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea.  These  basins  have  the  major 
hydropower  developments  and  potentials  for 


OF  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 

development  in  the  study  area.  They  are  the 
only  ones  extensively  developed  for  inland  navi- 
gation. Together,  these  two  basins  embrace  all 
or  part  of  five  of  the  seven  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Areas  in  the  study  area. 

Each  of  the  basins  has  extensive  forests  as  well 
as  imjiortant  agricultural  lands.  All  have  re- 
sources with  potentials  for  developing  or  expand- 
ing recreation  possibilities. 

Each  of  the  basins  has  resource  related  prob- 
lems to  face  now  and  in  the  future.  All  share, 
to  some  extent,  the  problems  attemling  the  shift 
from  rural  to  urban-industrial  emphasis  in  the 
economy. 

The  eight  basin  appendixes  to  tliis  Report  con- 
tain the  su|)porting  data  for  the  following  basin 
])lan  summaries. 


SAVANNAH  BASIN 


Easternmost  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins,  the 
Savannah  basin  heails  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  anil  extends  southeastward  through 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  the  sea  near 
Savannah,  Georgia.  It  is  the  fifth  largest  and  the 
third  most  populous  in  the  Southeast  River  Ba- 
sins. Total  fall  in  the  basin  exceeds  1 mile. 

Augusta  at  the  Fall  Line  and  Savannah  near 
the  coast,  two  of  the  seven  metropolitan  cities 
in  the  Southeast  River  Basins,  are  the  largest 
urban  centers.  Anderson,  with  41,300,  was  the 
biggest  of  the  four  South  Carolina  cities  in  the 
study  area  with  more  than  10,000  peo|jle  in  1960. 

Of  the  eight  .Southeast  River  Basins,  the  Savan- 
nah has  the  highest  jiortion  of  its  employment 
in  manufacturing.  Textiles  and  apparels  com- 
bined account  for  a majority  of  total  manufac- 
turing eni])loyment.  .\gricultural  employment  is 
about  average  for  tlie  stuiiy  area. 

This  basin  accounts  for  about  62  iicrccnt  of 


the  developed  hydroelectric  power  capacity  in 
the  study  area.  Savannah  is  the  principal  port  in 
the  Southeast  River  Basins.  It  handled  more 
than  4 million  tons  of  traffic  in  1960.  The  chab- 
nel  to  Augusta  is  one  of  the  two  major  inland 
waterways  in  the  study  area. 

.\n  ini])ortant  undeveloped  ]>otential  in  this 
basin  of  areawide  significance  is  hydriK’lectric 
power.  This  potential  accounts  for  over  half  the 
undeveloped  capacity  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  comiirehensive  plan.  Another  resource 
potential  is  the  possible  development  of  the 
scenic  highlands  of  the  Blue  Ridge  province. 

The  plan  for  the  Savannah  basin  provides  for 
1 .3  new  multiple-  pur|)ose  reservoir  ]>rojects.  These 
projects  would  provide  for  hydroelectric  pow- 
er, navigation,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life. Ati  outstanding  feature  of  the  Savannah 
basin  plan  is  the  Highlands  project  ]>roposed  for 
develojmietu  of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 


Basin  Data 


Land  and  water  Population,  employment, 

and  per  capita  income 


Area  (square  mile)  10,577 

States  (percent)  : 

North  Carolina  2 

South  Carolina  43 

Georgia  — 55 

Physiographic  areas  (percent) : 

Blue  Riilge  10 

Piedmont  56 

Upper  Coastal  Plain  24 

Lower  Coastal  Plain 10 

1960  2000 

(percent) 

Land  and  small  water  bodies  .._  97.4  94.4 

Forest  land  68  62 

Cropland  and  pastureland  — 24  28 

Urban,  transportation,  and 
other  land  8 10 

Impounded  water, 

40  acres  or  more 2.6  5.6 


I960  2000 

Population  (1,000)  732  1,453 

Urban  (percent)  50.5  69 

Stanilard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
■Areas'— 1960  popidation  (1,000) 

Savannah,  Georgia^  188 

Chatham  County 

Augusta,  Georgia  217 

Richmond  County, 

Georgia 
Aiken  County, 

.South  (Carolina 


Em])loyment  (])ercent) : 


Agriculture  

13 

4 

Manufacturing  ..... 

33 

33 

Trade,  services. 

and  other 

54 

63 

Per  capita  income 

11,470 

$3,400 

,\OTE.S:  > A.s  dcfim-d  by  U.  S.  nrpartment  of  t'.onmu'rce,  lliircau  of  the  Census, 

a Partly  in  O(?ci'rhco  basin. 
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rcsouiTcs  of  the  Blue  Ridj^e  Mountuin  artM. 
Projeets  linated  on  the  lower  Savannah  River 
would  provide  for  pollution  ahateinent  and  navi- 
gation to  Augusta.  I'pstreain  watershetl  projects 
would  provide  for  IUhkI  control  ami  ilraiitage, 
and  water-access  areas  scattered  throughout  the 
basin  would  permit  more  extensive  use  of  the 


surface  water  resources.  Also  included  in  the 
plan  are  more  general  or  hasinwide  develo|>ments 
for  water  su])j)lies,  irrigation,  drainage,  soil  con- 
servation, forest  (onservalion,  retreation,  and 
]>ollution  abatement  and  public  health  so  that 
the  projected  needs  of  the  |)eoj)le  in  the  basin 
can  be  satislietl  to  vear  2()()(). 
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SAVANNAH  BASIN  PLAN  FEATURES 

(key  to  numbers  on  Figure  4.5) 


— Highltinds  Project  Area 

1 Blue  Ridge  Parkway 

2 Horsepasture  Reservoir 

3 New  Fish  Hatchery 

4 War  W'oman  W'ildlife  Refuge 

5 Federal  Fish  Hatchery 

6 Jocassee  Reservoir 

7 War  Woman  Reservoir* 

8 Burrels  Ford  W'ildlife  Management  Area 

9 Lake  Burton  W'ildlife  Management  Area 

10  State  Fish  Hatchery 

1 1 New  Fish  Hatchery 

12  Sand  Bottom  Reservoir* 

1 3 Rogues  Ford  Reservoir* 

14  Blue  Ridge  Wildlife  Management  Area 

15  Old  Pickens  Resersoir 

16  Keowee  Archeological  Site 

17  Camp  Creek  Reservoir* 

18  Chauga  Game  Management  Area 

19  Newry  Reservoir 

20  Clemson  Game  Management  Area 

21  Black  Mountain  W'ildlife  Management  Area 

22  Estatoe  .-\rcheological  Site 

23  Hopewell  Historic  Site 

24  Old  Stone  Church  Historic  Site 

25  Chattooga  Ranger  District  Recreation  Area 

26  Lake  Russell  Wildlife  Management  Area 

27  Stephens  County  Recreation  Area 

28  Anderson  County  Recreation  Area 

29  Franklin  County  Recreation  Area 

30  Hartwell  Lake  Recreation  Area 

31  Banks  County  Recreation  Area 

32  Wynn  Mountain  Wildlife  Management  Area 

33  Victoria  Bryant  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

34  Rocky  River  Wildlife  Management  Area 

35  Broad  River  Wildlife  Management  Area 

36  Tallow  Hill  Reservoir 

37  Abbeville  County  Recreation  Area 

38  Sumter  National  Forest  (Long  Cane 
Division) 

NOTES:  1 Included  in  Chattooga  project. 


39  Parsons  Mountain  Game  Management  Area 

40  Nancy  Hart  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

41  Anthony  Shoals  Reservoir 

42  Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir 

43  Burt  .Mansion  HistoricSite 

44  Long  Cave  Massacre  Historic  Site 

45  Clark  Hill  Game  Management  Area 

46  Federal  Fish  Hatchery 

47  Fishing  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 

48  Key  Bridge  Game  Management  Area 

49  Elijah  Clark  Memorial  State  Park  Recreation 
Area 

50  Clark  Hill  Wildlife  Management  Area 

51  Williams  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 

52  Alexander  H.  Stephens  Memorial  State  Park 
Recreation  Area 

53  Warren  County  Recreation  Area 

54  Forks  Game  Management  Area 

55  Fort  Gordon  Wildlife  Management  Area 

56  Augusta  Port 

57  New  Savannah  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam 

58  Navigation  Channel  Improvement 

59  Savannah  River  Defense  and  Game  Manage- 
ment Area 

60  Burtons  Landing  Reservoir^ 

61  Hampton  Wildlile  Management  Area 

62  Belmont  Game  Management  Area 

63  Stokes  Bluff  Reservoir^ 

64  Gaffney  Lock  and  Dam* 

65  Savannah  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  Recreation  Area 

66  State  Fish  Hatchery 

67  Savannah  Port  Improvement 

68  Tybee  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

69  Tybee  National  W'ildlife  Refuge  Recrea- 
tion Area 

70  Fort  Pulaski  National  Monument 

71  Savannah  Beach  Recreation  Area 

72  Commercial  Fisheries 

73  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway 

s Included  in  Lower  Savannah  project. 
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AREAS  AND  FAdLITIES 


DMK  AND  RESERVOIR 


RECREATION 


iToccoa 


Anderson^ 


it»t»rvo>r 


^reenwcKxi 


MGHUMDS  PMJECT  AREA 


AbbevtH« 


Elberton 


,.1Xm 


AuKfUsUit 


BASINWtDE  FAdLITIES  NOT  SHOWN 


SOIL  CONSERVATION 

IRRIGATION  ANO  DRAINAGE 

SAUNITY  AND  SEDIMENT  CONTROL 

FORESTRY 

WATER  SUPPLIES 

PQUUTION  ABATEMENT 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

WATER  ACCESS  AREAS 

FISH  ANO  GAME  MANAGEMENT 


Savann.'ih 


SCALE  IN  MILES 


TABLE  4.5 


Savannah  Basin  Plan 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or 
program 

Purpose^ 

Benefits 

Annual 

equiva- 

lenC^ 

Costs 

Annual  equivalent 
Total  Operation, 

maintenance, 
and  replace* 
ments 

Invent* 

ment 

Highlands  Project  Area 

Highlands  — 

..  R,  F8cW 

6,365 

3,594 

2,217 

52,400 

Horsepasture 

.....  P,  R 

2,614 

1,748 

319 

25,330 

Jocassee 

P,  R,  F&W 

3,881 

3,742 

354 

59,440 

Newry-OId  Pickens 

....  P,  R,  F&W 

4,224 

3,787 

368 

60,530 

Chattooga  

P,R 

9,576 

8,961 

944 

138,300 

Tallow  Hill  

P,  R,  F&W 

4,827 

4,567 

408 

78,750 

Anthony  Shoals  

. P,  R,  F&-W 

3,111 

2,644 

350 

42,330 

Trotters  Shoals  

P,  R.  F&W 

12,980 

6,919 

1,014 

94,630 

Lower  Savannah 

P,  R,  F&W,  N 

14,140 

8,291 

1,725 

197,800 

Savannah  Pollution  Abatement  

PA 

3 

1,286 

314 

27,000 

Savannah  Harbor 

N 

11,730 

8,735 

7,300 

31,650 

Intracoastal  Waterway  

. N 

50 

45 

20 

730 

Water-access  areas  — . 

R,  F&W 

886 

292 

168 

3,440 

Upstream  watersheds  

FC,  D 

3,062 

2,183 

582 

44,300 

Water  supplies 

...  WS 

4 

8,969 

6,157 

122,100 

Irrigation  

I 

588 

504 

434 

1,945 

Drainage* 

..  D 

284 

44 

29 

417 

Soil  conservation  

SC 

3,148 

2,590 

1,781 

22,370 

Forest  conservation 

F 

5,039 

3,438 

1,214 

92,080 

Fish  and  wildlile* — 

..  F&W 

4,635 

2,908 

2,867 

2,100 

Recreation* 

R 

7,703 

1,971 

1,202 

32,530 

Pollution  abatement* — 

PA 

3 

2,563 

766 

83,680 

Public  health*  ..  

..._  PH 

3 

1,608 

1,596 

460 

NOTES:  1 FC  — FUkmI  control 

I —Irrigation 

F&tV 

— Fish  and  wildlife 

\VS  — Water  supplies  P — Hydroelectric  power  R —Recreation 

N — \a\igalion  SC  — Soil  conservation  PA  — Pollution  abatement 

D —Drainage  F — Forest  conservation  PH  — Public  health 

2 Primary  tangible  only. 

3 Justification  is  based  largely  on  intangible  benefiLs. 

* Henefus  are  assumeil  to  be  equal  at  least  to  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  alternative  but  arc  not  evaluated  in  mone- 
tary terms. 

Data  prese'iiteel  are  exclusive  of  benefits  and  costs  associated  with  multiple-purpose  projects  listed  in  this  table. 
***  These  arc  annual  operation  programs  and  do  not  have  any  investment  co.sts  except  for  one  incinerator. 
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TABLE  4.6 


Savannah  Basin  Plan  Investments  — Early  Action  and  Total  by  States 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or  program 

Early 

action 

portion 

Georgia 

Total  by  States 
South 
Carolina 

North 

Carolina 

Highlands  Project  Area 
Highlands'  

27,900 

’52,400 

’52,400 

’52,400 

Horsepasture  ..  

24,240 



25,330 

Jocassee  





59,440 



Newry-Old  Pickens 





60,530 



Chattooga 



’138,300 

’138,300 



Tallow  Hill  

.... 

78,750 

Anthony  Shoals 



42,330 





Trotters  Shoals  

88,850 

’94,630 

=94,630 



Lower  Savannah 

111,300 

=197,800 

’197,800 



Savannah  Pollution  Abatement 

27,000 

27,000 

Savannah  Harbor  



’31,650 

’31,650 



Intracoastal  Waterway 



’730 

’730 

Water-access  areas  

1,614 

1,631 

1,809 

Upstream  watersheds  

28,600 

32,690 

11,610 



Water  supirlies 

51,250 

87,620 

33,980 

500 

Irrigation  . 

845 

1,048 

889 

8 

Drainage’  

154 

229 

185 

3 

Soil  conservation 

8,950 

13,620 

8,619 

131 

Forest  conservation  

52,450 

53,910 

36,060 

2,110 

Fish  and  wildlife’  

1,085 

’755 

’1,345 



Recreation’ 

10,170 

’30,430 

’17,930 



Pollution  abatement’  

37,610 

51,010 

32,670 

.... 

Public  health  

460 

.... 

460 

.... 

NO'l'KS:  1 IndiuU’s  tmts  in  boOi  Sa\annah  and 

Apalachicola 

•('lialfahiKx  hfC-FIinl 

basins. 

2 The  project  or  tr  program  feature  wouUl  he  ftwatet!  in  more  than  one  State,  ('osts  of  tfie  invofvetf  project  or 

rtrogiain  feature  are  posted  uiuler  eadi  State  and  are  nonadditive. 

)ata  presented  are  exclusive  of  costs  a.ssociated  with  multiple-purpose  projects  listed  in  this  table. 
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OGEECHEE  BASIN 


Adjacent  to  the  Savannah  basin  and  wholly 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  is  the  Ogeechee  basin, 
the  second  smallest  of  the  planning  segments. 
This  predominantly  rural  basin  misses  being  the 
least  populous  due  to  the  influence  of  Savannah. 
Although  it  heads  in  the  Piedmont,  the  basin  is 
95  percent  Coastal  Plain. 

Outside  the  Savannah  metropolitan  area, 
population  centers  are  small.  The  largest  city, 
Statesboro,  had  about  8,500  people  in  1960. 

With  its  employment  in  agriculture  nearly 
twice  that  in  manufacturing,  this  basin  is  one  of 
three  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  in  which 
agricultural  employment  exceeds  that  in  manu- 
facturing. .Apparel  and  wood  products  manufac- 
turing head  the  list  of  manufacturing  groups. 

This  basin  has  a high  potential  for  outdoor 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  development 
both  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  In  the 


basin  are  many  localities  with  historic  interest 
and  some  of  the  most  attractive  islands  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Development  of  portions  of  these 
Golden  Isles  for  public  use  and  improvement  of 
five  historic  sites  are  proposed.  An  important 
part  of  the  basin  plan  is  the  Groveland  dam  and 
reservoir  project  to  be  developed  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife.  This  project,  which  would 
be  locatetl  near  the  proposed  U.  S.  Interstate 
Highway  No.  16,  is  one  of  the  six  demonstration 
projects  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  plan. 

Other  features  of  the  Ogeechee  basin  plan 
include  more  general  or  basinwide  developments 
for  upstream  watershed  protection,  water  sup 
plies,  irrigation  and  drainage,  soil  conservation, 
forest  conservation,  fish  and  wildlife,  recreation, 
pollution  abatement  and  public  health,  and 
providing  public  access  to  the  water  bodies  of 
the  basin. 


Basin  Data 


Land  and  water 


Area  (square  mile)  . 5,535 

States  (percent) : 

Georgia  100 

Physiographic  areas  (percent)  ; 

Piedmont  - 5 

Upper  Coastal  Plain  57 

Lower  Coastal  Plain — 38 

1960  2000 

(percent) 

Land  and  small  water  bodies  98.2  97.7 

Forest  land  64  63 

Cropland  and  pastureland  24  25 

Urban,  transportation, 

and  other  land  12  12 

Impounded  water, 

40  acres  or  more  1.2  2.3 


‘Pnpiilalinn  shown  with  Savannah  basin  data. 


Population,  employment, 
and  per  capita  income 


1960 

2000 

Population  (1,000)  .. 

202 

268 

Urban  (percent)  

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 

39 

65 

Areas  — 1960 

Savannah,  Georgia  

• 

Chatham  County 

Employment  (percent)  : 

Agriculture  

26 

11 

Manufacturing 

14 

21 

Trade,  services. 

and  other 

60 

68 

Per  capita  income  

..  $1,300 

$3,240 
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Figure  4,fi  Midway  Church  Wat  Established  in  the  /750’j.  Among  the  Earl\  Pastors  of  the 
Congregation  Were  Abiel  Holmes.  Father  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Jehediah  .Morse, 

Father  of  Samuel  F.  /).  .Morse. 
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‘ AD-A041  835  UNITED  STATES  STUDY  COMMISSION  SOUTHEAST  RIVER  PaSINS— ETC  F/G  8/6 

PLAN  FOR  development  OF  THE  LAND  AND  WATER  RESOURCES  OF  THE  SOU— ETC (U) 
1963 


UNCLASSIFIED  NL 


OGEECHEE  BASIN  PLAN  FEATURES 

(key  to  numbers  shown  on  Figure  4.8) 


1 Taliaferro  County  Wildlife  Management 

Area 

2 Jefferson  County  Wildlife  Management 

Area 

3 Old  Slave  Market  Historic  Site 

4 Jefferson  County  Recreation  Area 

5 Millen  Fish  Hatchery  and  Recreation  Area 

6 Magnolia  Springs  State  Park  Recreation 

Area 

7 Lincoln  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

8 Jenkins  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 

9 Screven  County  Recreation  Area 

10  Candler  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 


1 1 Grovciand  Reservoir 

12  Riverside  Recreation  Area 

13  Fort  Stewart  Wildlife  Management  Area 

14  Midway  Chtirch  and  Museum  Historic  Site 

15  Richmond  Hill  Fish  Hatchery  and  Recrea- 

tion Area 

16  Fort  McAllister  Recreation  Area 

17  Fort  Morris  Recreation  Area 

18  Islands  Recreation  Area 

19  lllackbeard  Island  Wildlife  Refuge  and 

Recreation  Area 

20  Intracoastal  Waterway 


nHiUUn"t 

iu  !.»4  IV 

W 'h 


Figure  4.7  Saivtnills  in  the  Area  Provide  Increased  Payrolls  and  Income. 
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TABLE  4.7 

Ogeechee  Basin  Plan 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Benefits 


Costs 


Purpose^ 


Project  or 
program 


Annual  equivalent 

Total  Operation, 

maintenance, 
and  replace- 
ments 


Invest* 

ment 


Annual 

equiva- 

lent' 


Groveland 


R,  F&W 
R,  F&W 
FC,  D 
WS 


Water-access  areas 

Upstream  watersheds 

Water  supplies 

Irrigation 

Drainage-*  


Soil  conservation 


Forest  conservation 

Fish  and  wildlife* 

Recreation* 

Pollution  abatement 


Public  health 


R — Recreation 

PA  — Pollution  abatement 

PH—  Public  health 


1 FC  — Flood  control  SC  — Soil  consenalion 

WS  — Water  supplies  F — Forest  conservation 

I)  —Drainage  F8cW— Fish  and  wildlife 

I —Irrigation 
Primary  tangible  only. 

^ Benefits  are  assumed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  alternative  but  arc  not  evaluated  in 
monetary  terms. 

f Data  [Hesented  arc  cxc/usiec  of  ami  cost.s  aswTciated  leitJj  ujultipJe-ptirpose  projects  listed  in  this  table. 

Juslilicaiion  is  based  largely  on  intangible  benefits. 


Figure  4.9  Farmland  near  Statesboro,  Georgia,  Is  Some  of  the  Best  in  the  Southeast. 


TABLE  4.8 


Ogeechee  Basin  Plan  Investments  — Early  Action  and  Total 
(thousands  of  dollars] 

Project  or  program  Early  action  portion 

Grovelaiul  22,460 

Water-access  areas  5,080 

Upstream  waterslieds  3,037 

Water  sup])Iies  10,090 

Irrigation 753 

Drainage* — 275 

Soil  conservation  3,900 

Forest  conservation — 16,220 

Fish  and  wildlife* 503 

Recreation* 17,150 

Pollution  abatement 12,170 

Public  health  — - 

•Data  pn  siiilial  arc  exclusive  of  costs  associated  with  multiple  purpose  piojects  listed  in  this  tabic 


Early  action  portion 

Total 

22,460 

26,710 

5,080 

10,200 

3,037 

3,037 

10,090 

16,770 

753 

1,953 

275 

619 

3,900 

10,340 

16,220 

34,730 

503 

813 

17,150 

30,700 

12,170 

27,250 

ALTAMAHA  BASIN 


The  Altamaha  basin,  heading  in  the  Pied- 
mont province  northeast  of  Atlanta,  extends 
southeastward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  the 
third  largest  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins.  The 
bulk  of  the  basin  is  in  the  Piedmont  and  Upper 
Coastal  Plain. 

Concentrations  of  urban  population,  largely 
in  the  inetro|K)litan  areas,  Atlanta  (partly  in 
.A-C-F  basins)  in  tlie  Pietlmont  and  Macon  at  the 
Fall  Line,  make  the  basin  the  second  most  popu- 
lous and  more  urban  than  rural.  Of  the  three 
cities  with  population  over  10,000  in  1960  and 
not  in  the  Atlanta  anil  .Macon  metropolitan 
areas,  .Athens  with  3 1, -100  is  the  largest. 

Emjdoyment  in  manufacturing  is  nearly  twice 
that  in  agriculture.  Textile  and  ajiparel  manu- 
facturing have  the  greatest  employment. 

A water  resource  development  of  s]>ccial  note 
in  this  basin  is  the  Sinclair  project  of  the  Geor- 
gia Power  Company  with  an  iicstalled  capacity 
of  45,000  kilowatts. 

Major  resource  development  potentials  in  this 


basin  are  for  additional  hydroelectric  power  and 
water  storage  anil  streamflow  regulation  projects. 
Recreation  potential  is  also  high  and  much  of  it 
can  be  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  water 
control  projects. 

The  comprehensive  plan  includes  general  pro- 
grams in  the  .Altamaha  basin  for  soil  conserva- 
tion, forestry,  irrigation  and  drainage,  water  sup- 
plies, and  pollution  abatement  and  public 
healtlt.  Fish  and  game  management  and  water- 
access  areas  for  recreation  and  fishing  would  be 
provided  at  many  liwations.  In  addition  to  these 
general  ])iograms,  59  ilevelopments  are  proposed 
within  the  basin.  These  proposals  include  nine 
reservoirs  for  power,  recreation,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  water  supply;  a navigation  improve- 
ment to  DiK  tortown;  and  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  developments.  Upstream  watershed  im- 
jmnements  are  projjosed,  mostly  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  basin.  A major  flood  control  and 
drainage  project  would  be  provided  for  the 
Townsend  area  in  the  lower  basin. 


Basin  Oafa 


Land  and  water 


Area  (square  mile)  14,564 

States  (percent)  : 

Georgia  100 

Physiographic  areas  (percent) ; 

Piedmont  39 

Upper  Coastal  Plain  52 

Lower  Coastal  Plain 9 

1960  2000 

(percent) 

Land  and  small  water  bodies 99.4  97. 1 

Forest  land  . 68  63 

Cropland  and  pastureland 25  29 

Urban,  transportation, 
and  other  land  7 8 

Impounded  water, 

40  acres  or  more 0.6  2.9 


Population,  emplo.vment, 
and  per  capita  income 


1960 

2000 

Population  (1,000)  

..  1,040 

1,785 

Urban  (percent)  

57.5 

70 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 

Areas  — 1960  population  (1,000) 

Atlanta,  Georgia  

^ • 

Macon,  Georgia 

180 

Bibb  and  Houston  Counties 

Employment  (percent) : 

Agriculture  ... 

12 

4 

Manufacturing  

23 

28 

Trade,  services. 

and  other  ... 

65 

68 

Per  capita  income 

$1,550 

$3,640 

• Population  shown  with  Apalachicola-Chaltahoocher-Flint  basins  ilata. 
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Figure  4.11  Unhrrsity  of  Georgia,  Athens— The  First  State  University  Chartered  in  the  U) 

States. 


f 

[ 

- ^ 
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ALTAMAHA  BASIN  PLAN  FEATURES 

(key  to  numbers  shown  on  Figure  4.13) 


1 Curr)’  Creek  Reservoir 

2 Fort  Yargo  State  Park  Recreation  .^rea 

3 DeKalb  County  Recreation  Area 

4 Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Recreation  Area 

5 New  Bethel  Reservoir 

6 Big  Flat  Creek  Reservoir 

7 Walton  County  Recreation  Area 

8 High  Shoals  Recreation  Area 

9 Lake  Spivey  Recreation  Area 

10  Peachstone  Reservoir 

11  Porterclale  Recreation  Area 

12  Walton  County  State  Fish  Hatchery 

13  Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

14  Barrett  Recreation  .Area 

15  Oconee  National  Forest  Recreation  .Areas 

16  Creene  County  Wildlife  Managctnent  Area 

17  Henry  County  Recreation  Area 

18  Newton  County  Recreation  .Area 

19  High  Falls  Recreation  .Area 

20  Indian  Springs  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

21  Jackson  Lake  Recreation  .Area 

22  I.aurens  Shoals  Reservoir 

23  Shoulderbone  Historic  Site 

24  Piedmont  Wildlife  Management  .Area 

25  Pierhnont  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

26  Piedmont  National  Wildlife  Recreation  Area 

27  Oconee  National  Forest  Wildlife  Area 

28  Lake  Sinclair  Recreation  .Area 

29  Hitchiti  Experimental  forest  Station 

30  Shinholser  Historic  Site 


31  Rum  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 

32  Bibb  County  Recreation  Area 

33  Ocmulgee  National  Monument  Historic  Site 

34  Browns  Mountain  Historic  Site 

35  Twiggs  County  Recreation  Area 

36  Buffalo  Crcck-Oconee  River  Fish  and  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area 

37  fVashington  County  Recreation  Area 

38  Wilkinson  County  Recreation  Area 

39  Peach  County  Recreation  Area 

40  Houston  County  Recreation  .Area 

41  Big  Indian  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 

42  Dry  Crock  Wildlife  .Management  Area 

43  Laurens  Ciounty  Recreation  Area 

44  Yam  Grande  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

45  Cedar  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 

46  .Abbeville  Reservoir 

47  Little  Ocmulgee  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

48  Coopers  Ferry  Reservoir 

49  Bells  Ferry  Wildlife  Management  Area 

50  Bowen  Mill  State  Fish  Hatchery 

51  Reidsville  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

52  Goose  Creek-Ohoopce  Reservoirs  and  Canal 

53  Fort  Stewart  fV'ildlife  .Area 

54  Navigation  Project.  .Altamaha  Sound  to  Doctortown 

55  Townsciul  Drainage  and  Flood  Cxtntrol  Project 

56  Fort  King  (icorge  Historic  Site 

57  .Altamaha  Wildlife  Management  .Area 
,58  Wolf  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

59  Wolf  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Recreation  Area 


Figure  4.12  Macon— One  of  Three  Metropolitan  Cities  on  the  Fall  Line  in  Georgia. 
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AREAS  AND  FAaUTlES 


Winder 


(MCKSON. 

i)  IA«  \ 


MAVKAHON  PROJECT 


. LAKE  ^ 
SINCLAIR 


Milledgmille 


fXiWm 


Warnen/ 
39  Rohins^'tO 


Kasrtuni 


Vidalia 


Atjbeville 


Baxley 


BASINWIDE  FAaUTIES  NDT  SHDWN 


SUL  CONSERVATION 

IRRIGATION  AND  DRAINAGE 

SAUNITY  AND  SEDIMENT  CONTROL 

FORESTRY 

WATER  SUPPLIES 

POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

WATER  ACCESS  AREAS 

FISH  AND  SAME  MANAGEMENT 


DanenI 


Brunswick  0 


SCALE  IN  MILES 


Figure  4. IS 


TABLE  4.9 


Alfamaha  Basin  Plan 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or 
pro^am 

Purpose^ 

Benefits 

Annual 

equiva- 

lent^ 

Annual 

Total 

Costs 
equivalent 
Operation, 
maintenance, 
and  replace- 
ments 

Invest- 

ment 

Abbeville  

P,R,F&W 

3,406 

2,671 

445 

50,760 

Bip  Flat  Creek 

R.F&W 

963 

471 

234 

6,573 

Curry  Creek 

.....  R,F&W,WS 

620 

530 

170 

9,987 

Coopers  Ferry 

......  P,R,F&W 

2,400 

2,153 

296 

40,900 

Goose  Creek 

P,R,F8cW 

5,750 

5,495 

581 

98,120 

Laurens  Shoals 

P,R,F8cW 

7,040 

4,170 

924 

72,260 

New  Bethel 

. R.F&W 

1,895 

648 

348 

8,300 

Peachstone 

P,R,F&W 

2,350 

1,345 

485 

22,200 

Townsend 

.....  D,FC 

600 

350 

142 

5,790 

Buffalo  Creek 

F&W 

112 

104 

24 

2,500 

Navigation  to  Dortortown 

N 

1,240 

852 

222 

18,130 

VV^ater-access  areas 

R.F&W 

1,270 

375 

225 

4,140 

Upstream  watersheds  . 

...  FC,D 

1,185 

755 

182 

15,840 

Water  supplies’ 

.....  WS 

4 

5,055 

3,476 

64,150 

Irrigation  

I 

3,614 

1,620 

1,399 

6,113 

Drainage’ 

D 

123 

14 

9 

131 

Soil  conservation  . 

...  SC 

5,320 

3,970 

2,434 

42.490 

Forest  conservation 

...  F 

8,440 

2,935 

905 

90,300 

Fish  and  wildlife’ 

F&W 

3,443 

2,068 

2,012 

1,380 

Recreation’  

R 

20,650 

5,595 

3,408 

73,960 

Pollution  abatement 

......  PA 

S 

5,232 

1,526 

152,900 

Public  health 

PH 

S 

2,445 

2,305 

5,900 

NOTES:  1 FC  — Flood  control 

\VS“  Water  supplies 
N — Navigation 
I —Irrigation 


D — Drainage 
P — Hydroelectric  power 
SC  — Soil  conservation 
F — Forest  conservation 


F&W  — Fish  and  wildlife 
R — Recreation 
PA  — Pollution  abatement 
PH  — Public  health 


2 Primary  tangible  only. 

a Data  presented  arc  exclusive  of  benefits  and  costs  associated  with  multiple-purpose  projects  listed  in  this  table. 
* Benefits  arc  assumed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  alternative  but  arc  not  evaluated  in  mone- 
tary terms. 

s Justification  is  based  largely  on  intangible  benefits. 
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TABLE  4.10 

Alfamaha  Basin  Plan  Investments  — Early  Action  and  Total 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or  program 

Abbeville - 

Big  Flat  Creek  

Curry  Creek  — 

Coopers  Ferry 

Goose  Creek 

Laurens  Shoals 

New  Bethel  

Peachstone 

Townsend 

Buttalo  Creek 

Navigation  to  Doctortown 

\Vater-access  areas — 

Upstream  watersheds 

Water  supplies*  

Irrigation 

Drainage*  

Soil  conservation 

Forest  conservation  

Fish  and  wildlife*  

Recreation*  

Pollution  abatement — 

Public  health — 


Early  ariion  portion  Total 


97,780 

65,970 

19.150 

2,500 

3,400 

9,820 

35,370 

2,377 

53 

16.150 
35,000 

991 

35,360 

79,530 

2,800 


50,760 

6,573 

9,987 

40.900 
98,120 
72,260 

8,300 

22,200 

5,790 

2,500 

18,130 

4,140 

15,840 

64,150 

6,113 

131 

42,490 

90,300 

1,380 

73,960 

152.900 
5,900 


•n.ita  piTsnilcd  are  exclusive  of  costs  associated  with  nuilti|)le-purpose  projects  listed  in  this  table. 


Figure  4.M  Slonr  Mountain,  a Massine  Exposure  of  Granite  near  Atlanta,  Is  a Major  Recrea- 
tion Attraction  That  Is  Being  Developed  as  the  Foeal  Point  of  a Georgia  State  Park. 


SATILLA-ST.  MARYS  BASINS 


The  Satilla-St.  Nfarys  basins  comprise  the 
smallest  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  planning 
segments  in  terms  of  both  area  and  population. 
There  are  no  metrojtolitan  areas  in  the  basin; 
but  Jacksonville,  Florida,  is  close  to  the  south- 
ern boundary.  All  but  1 percent  of  the  area 
is  Lower  Coastal  Plain  in  Georgia  and  i^lorida, 
and  four-fifths  of  it,  woodland. 

Although  there  are  few  large  cities,  the  popu- 
lation is  one-half  urban.  Centers  with  over 
10,000  people  in  1960  are  Brunswick  on  the 
coast  and  \Vaycross  inland— the  21st  and  22d 
cities  in  si/e  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins. 

In  total  emjjloymcnt,  manufacturing  sub- 
stantially exceeds  agriculture.  Over  43  percent 
of  manufacturing  employment  is  in  lumber, 
wood,  and  pul])  and  paper. 

Brunswick's  port,  with  traffic  of  over  787,000 
tons  in  1960,  was  the  second  .Atlantic  Ocean  port 
in  terms  of  tonnage  handled  in  the  .Southeast 
River  Basins.  .Some  of  the  outstanding  shore 
recreation  areas  of  the  .Southeast,  of  which  Sea 
Island  and  Jekyll  Island  are  best  known,  are  in 
this  area. 

The  Satiila-St.  Marys  basins  are  fronted  by 
offshore  islands  having  imjjortant  recreational 
potential.  Forest  resources  will  continue  to  hold 

Basins 

Land  and  water 


Area  (square  mile)  - 5,520 

States  (percent)  : 

Georgia  79 

Florida  21 

Physiographic  areas  (percent) : 

Upper  Coastal  Plain  1 

Lower  Coastal  Plain  99 

1960  2000 

(percent) 

Land  and  small  water  botlies  98.3  97.0 

Forest  land  78  74 

Cropland  and  pastureland  1 1 14 

Urban,  transportation, 

and  other  land  11  12 

Impounded  water, 

40  acres  or  more  1.7  3.0 


high  production  potential.  Two  projects.  Big 
Satilla  Creek  and  Nassau  River  Embayment,  are 
set  out  for  sjjecial  cost  sharing.  Big  Satilla  is  a 
demonstration  ])roject  for  recreation.  Nassau 
River  Embayment  is  a research  and  experimental 
project  to  demonstrate,  if  possible,  a practical 
means  of  utilizing  large  areas  of  undeveloped 
saline  marsh  for  fish  and  wildlife.  There  are 
about  500,000  acres  of  similar  marsh  in  the 
study  area. 

Im[)rovements  for  soil  con.servation,  irrigation 
and  drainage,  forest  management,  water  supply 
facilities,  and  jjollution  abatement  and  public 
health  improvements  proposed  in  the  compre- 
hensive plan  would  be  basinwide  in  the  Satilla- 
.St.  .Marys  basins.  In  addition,  the  plan  for 
these  basins  is  comprised  of  some  36  specific 
de\elopments.  These  include  five  dam  and  reser- 
voir projects,  including  the  experimental  fresh- 
and  salt-water  fish  and  wildlife  development 
in  the  Nassau  River  Embayment;  a number 
of  u])stream  watershed  develo])inents  for  flood 
control  and  drainage;  and  site  improvements 
for  recreation,  anti  fish  and  wildlife.  Several 
pro[)osals  are  included  for  development  of  the 
unitpie  coastal  area  of  these  basins  for  public 
use. 

Data 

Population,  employment, 
and  per  capita  income 

1960  2000 


Population  (1,000)  166  317 

Urban  (percent)  50.5  80 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas— 1960  None 


Employment  (percent)  : 

Agriculture  

18 

5 

Manufacturing 

22 

26 

Trade,  services. 

and  other 

60 

69 

Per  capita  income 

- SI, 380 

$3,180 

Figure  4.15  Tideu'nter  [.orations  nrar  Water  Trans f}ortation  Offer  Many  Advantages  to  In 
duslries  liequiring  Large  Volumes  of  Raw  Materials  and  Producing  Hulk  Products. 


SATILLA-ST.  MARYS  BASINS  PLAN  FEATURES 

(key  to  numbers  shown  in  Figure  4.17) 


1 Towns  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 

2 Upper  Hurricane  Creek  Reservoir 

3 Surrency  Wildlife  Management  Area 

4 Broxton  Creek  Reservoir 

5 Big  Satilla  Creek  Reservoir 

6 Axson  Reservoir 

7 Brushy  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area 

8 Arabia  Bay  AV^ildlife  Management  Area 

9 Nahunta  Wildlife  Management  Area 

10  Laura  S.  Walker  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

11  ^Vaycross  State  Forest  VV'ildlife  Management 
Area 

12  Waycross  State  Forest  Recreation  Area 

13  Fort  Frederica  National  Monument 

14  Sea  and  St.  Simons  Islands  Beaches  Recre- 
ation Area 

15  Brunswick  Harbor  Improvement 

16  Jekyll  Island  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

17  Satilla  River  Marshes  VV'ildlife  Management 
Area 

18  Umbrella  Creek  Channel  Improvement 


19  Cumberland  Island  Recreation  Area 

20  Crooked  Creek  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

21  Tabby  Sugar  House  Ruins  Historic  Site 

22  Kings  Ferry  Wildlife  Management  Area 

23  St.  Marys  Town  Historic  Site 

24  Fort  Clinch  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

25  Fernandina  Beach  Recreation  Area 

26  Fernandina  Beach  Harbor  Improvement 

27  Na.ssau  River  Embayment  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area 

28  Nassau  River  Embayment 

29  Amelia  Island  Recreation  Area 

30  Little  Talbot  Island  State  Park  Recreation 
Area 

31  Osceola  National  Forest  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Area 

32  Osceola  National  Forest  Recreation  Area 

33  Cary  State  Forest  Wildlife  Management  Area 

34  Cary  State  Forest  Recreation  Area 

35  Lake  Butler  Wildlife  Management  Area 

36  Bartram's  Ixia  Park  Cultural  Area 


Fijfiirr  1.16  Produrtire  Farmlnud  near  Raxley,  Georgia. 


SATILLA-ST.  MARYS  BASINS  PLAN 
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ATLAXnr'  ,,rf.;AX 


TABLE  4.1 


Salilla-St.  Marys  Basins  Plan 
(thousands  of  dollars] 


Project  or 
prugruni 

Pur|K>se' 

Beneiils 

Amitial 

equiva- 

lent- 

Annual 

Total 

CoHt8 

equivalent 
Op4*ration, 
maintenunee, 
and  r«*placc^- 
nic*ntK 

Inveiit- 

ment 

Hig  Satilla  Creek  . 

R,FS:W,1 

!»78 

■130 

139 

8,440 

Axson  

R,F8:W,PA,I 

7M 

269 

82 

5,290 

Nassau  River  I'.mhauuent 

R,FS:W,FC.PH 

8!10 

226 

85 

3,900 

Upper  Hurricane  Cireek  

R,F&W.PA,I 

•121 

255 

61 

5,270 

Broxion  Cireek  

R,F&W,PA 

363 

128 

•10 

2,430 

Brunswick  Harbor  . 

N 

683 

858 

471 

8,910 

Kernaudina  Beacli  Harbor 

N 

375 

321 

236 

1,830 

I'mbrella  Creek  (iliannel 

N 

8 

6 

1 

150 

Waler-access  areas 

R.F&W 

3, !)<)!) 

1,031 

647 

10,6.30 

Upstream  watersheds 

FC.D 

2,8‘M 

702 

167 

14,780 

Water  suj)|)lies  

W'S 

4 

3,265 

2,592 

22,500 

Irrigation'’  . 

I 

1,968 

1,015 

873 

4,780 

Drainage' 

D 

580 

29 

20 

256 

Soil  conservation 

SC 

920 

672 

357 

8,715 

Forest  conservation 

F 

1,051 

1 ,989 

880 

46,650 

Fisli  and  wildlife'’ 

F&VV 

2,128 

1,567 

1,478 

3,270 

Recreation'’ 

R 

16,180 

3,898 

2,204 

58,940 

Pol  1 u t i on  a ba t enum  t 

PA 

6 

673 

186 

20,900 

Pidvlic  health^  

PH 

5 

509 

501 

400 

NOTES:  1 FC  — Flood  control 

WS  — Water  supplies 
N — Na\  igation 
n — Drainage 

- Primary  tangible  only. 

I —Irrigation 

SC  — Soil  consiMvation 
F — Forest  conservation 

F&W  — Fish  and  wil<ilife 

R —Recreation 

PA  — Pollution  abatement 

PH -Public  health 

•'*  Data  pres<*nle<l  are  exclusive 

of  benefits  and  costs 

associated  with 

multiple-purpose  projects  listcxl  in  i 

this  table. 

* Peuefits  are  assumed  to  Ik*  at 

least  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  alternative  but  arc  not  evaluated 

in  mono- 

t;iiy  U'lms. 

ation  is  liast'd  largely  on  intangible  benefits  except  for  pollution  abatement  resulting  from  dilution 
water  pro\ided  by  multiple-purpose  developments. 
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TABLE  4.12 

Saftlla-St.  Marys  Basins  Plan  Investments 
Early  Action  and  Total  by  States 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or  program 


Early 

action  portion 


Total  by  States 


Georgia 


Florida 


Big  Satilla  Creek  

Axson  - - 

Nassau  River  Embayment  . 
Upper  Hurricane  Creek  .. 

Broxton  Creek  

Brunswick  Harbor 

Fernandina  Beach  Harbor 
Umbrella  Creek  Channel  . 

Water-access  areas  

Upstream  watersheds  

^Vater  supftlies  

Irrigation*  

Drainage*  

Soil  conservation  

Forest  conservation  

Fish  and  wildlife*  

Recreation*  

Pollution  abatement*  

Public  health*  


Data  |)rc.sciitiil  arc  exclusive  of  costs  associated  with  nuiltiple-piirpose  projects  listed  iti  this  table 


Figure  4.18  Fort  Clinrh  Is  n lli\lnrir  i.nmhnnrk  and  Nucleus  of  a Florida  State  Park. 
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SUWANNEE  BASIN 


Of  the  larger  basin  segments,  the  Suwannee 
is  least  urbanized.  In  total  population,  it  ranks 
fifth.  The  population  centers  in  both  Georgia 
and  Florida  are  located  in  the  Upper  Coastal 
Plain  which  extends  in  a general  northwest  to 
southeast  direction  across  the  basin.  Valdosta, 
Georgia,  Hth  in  Southeast  River  Basins,  is  by 
far  the  largest  city.  Moultrie,  Georgia,  was  the 
only  other  city  in  the  basin  with  over  10,000 
people  in  1060.  This  basin  contains  most  of  the 
Okefenokee  .Swamp,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
unusual  of  the  many  outstanding  natural  fea- 
tures in  the  Southeast  River  Basins. 

.Agricultural  employment  is  over  50  percent 
greater  than  that  in  manufacturing.  Ltimber  and 
woixl  products  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  apparel 
manufacturers  are  the  princi])al  manufacturing 
employers. 

Resources  development  has  been  accom- 
(dished  largely  through  forest  and  agricultural 
programs. 

Little  has  been  done  to  change  the  rural 
character  of  the  basin,  and  its  streams  are  per- 
ha[)s  the  least  ilisturbed  in  the  Southeast.  Herein 
lies  an  im])ortant  recreational  potential.  The 


Franks  Creek  and  Mud  Swamp  projects  are  set 
out  for  demonstration  purposes  in  the  plan. 

The  Suwannee  basin  jjlan  includes  basinwide 
programs  for  soil  conservation,  irrigation  and 
drainage,  forestry,  water  supplies,  pollution 
abatement  and  public  health,  and  fish  and  wild- 
life. Water-access  areas  are  included  for  installa- 
tion throughout  the  basin  to  make  the  many 
streams  and  lakes  more  accessible  to  the  public. 
Eleven  new  multiple-purpose  reservoirs  are  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  to  meet  needs  for  flood  con- 
trol, recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  pollution 
abatement,  ami  irrigation.  An  integrated  system 
for  low-llow  augmentation  is  a basic  feature  of 
the  proposed  water  storage  system.  Development 
of  a series  of  historic  and  scenic  recreation  areas 
along  the  .Suwannee  River,  interconnected  by  a 
recreation  road,  is  a part  of  the  plan.  Upstream 
watershed  develoitments  are  proposed  through- 
out the  basin  for  I1<xh1  control,  drainage,  soil 
conservation,  recreation,  and  other  purposes. 
One  of  the  reservoirs  is  designed  [irimarily  as  a 
game-management  and  fishing  facility,  and  an- 
other is  particularly  attractive  for  waterfowl 
protection  ami  management. 


Basin  Data 


Population,  employment, 
and  per  capita  income 


1960  2000 


Land  and  water 


Area  (.square  mile)  —.11,020 

States  (percent)  : 

Georgia  53 

Florida  47 

Physiographic  areas  (jiercent) ; 

Upper  Coastal  Plain  54 

Lower  Coastal  Plain  46 

196^ 2000 

(percent) 

Land  ami  small  water  bodies  99.2  98.4 

Forest  land  67  64 

Cropland  and  jjastureland 22  25 

Urban,  transportation, 

and  other  land  11  11 

Impounded  water, 

40  acres  or  more  0.8  1.6 


Popidation  (1,000)  

— 287 

408 

Urban  (percent)  

40 

57 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 

Areas— 1960  None 

Employment  (percent) : 

Agriculture  

28 

11 

Manufacturing  

16 

21 

Trade,  sert'ices, 
and  other  . 

56 

68 

Per  capita  income 

$1,240 

$2,900 
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Figure  4. Ill  Okejrnokff  Swamf>  in  Southrn.stern  Cfforgia  Is  a Vnique  and  Enchanting  Area  of 

Flora  and  Fauna. 


3 [illiTSoii  Davis  Memorial  Slate  Park  Recreation  Area  26  Withlacoochee  Wildlife  Management  Area 

4 Alapaha  Wildlife  Management  Area  27  Hixtown  Marsh  Reservoir 


1-10 


5 rifion  Rcscivoir 
(>  Alapahu  RcstTVoir 
7 Woiih  Wildlife  Refuge 
S tloUjuill  Wildlife  Refuge 

Stillbay  Wiltilife  Management  Area 
U)  Moultrie  Res<.‘iAoir 

11  (!(H)k-Col(]uitt  Reereatkm  Area 

12  Nashville  Reservoir 

13  Arabia  Bav  Wildlife  Refuge 

I I Wavdoss  Stale  Forest  Wihilife  Management  Area 
IT)  Okefeiiokee  Swamp  Park  Recreation  Area 
Ib  OkapiUo  Reservoir* 

17  Ouitman  Ri'servoir* 

\8  Shiloh  Reservoir 

111  Franks  Creek  Reservoir 

20  Mo(mIv  Air  Force  Ihrse  Wiltilife  Refuge 

21  Hanks  Lake 

22  SuwaiUHKliee  Wiltilife  Management  Area 

23  ()kefent>kee  Nalitmal  Wiltilife  Refuge 
• Included  in  Quitman  project. 


28  Suwannee  River  State  Park  Recreation  Area 
20  Stephen  Foster  Memorial 

30  ()scet>la  National  Forest  Recreation  and  Wiltilife 
Management  Areas 

31  Olustee  Haltlefieltl  Memorial 

32  Suwannee  River  Recrealioit  Development 

33  Lake  Huller  Wiltilife  Management  Area 
31  Ichetucknee  Spring  Recreatitm  Area 

35  O'I.eno  Stale  Park  Recreation  Area 

3(»  Camp  Hlantling  Wiltilife  Management  Area 

37  Steinhatchee  Wiltilife  Management  Area 

38  Hart  Spiing  Park  Recreation  Area 

30  Manatee  Spvittg  Slate  Patk  Recreation  Area 
•10  Suwainur  Ciulf  Recreation  Area 

11  West  (.ap  Channel 

12  (.ulf  Ctiast  Improvement  Project  (OthltK-konci*  Basin 
Plan) 

•13  (Atlar  Kevs  National  Wiltilife  Refuge 


figuT(‘  120  Tohatto  UrnTfshnff  M/nhittr  iti  ()f*rrnht)ti  F.xrmf>liftrs  Trftui  Tounrd  Mrclintiizn 
tion  in  liiiirulttur  in  tftr  Simthmst. 


• • / ' JWf'  '»• 


' »-•  .’i 
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Figure  4.21 


TABLE  4.13 


Suwannee  Basin  Plan 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or 
program 

Purpose' 

Benefits 

Annual 

equiva* 

lent^ 

Costs 

Annual  equivalent 
Total  Operation, 

maintenance, 
and  replace- 
ments 

Invest- 

ment 

Franks  Creek  

R.F&W 

1,016 

319 

161 

4,470 

Tifton  - 

1,FC,R,FS:W,PA 

424 

290 

125 

4,570 

Hixtown  Marsh  . — . - 

F&W,R,I 

68 

65 

18 

1,270 

Moultrie  — 

I,FC.R,F&W,PA 

284 

154 

52 

2,860 

Mud  Swamp  

F&W,R,I 

40 

34 

14 

525 

Quitman  

FC.R.I.F&W.PA 

1,162 

832 

275 

15,900 

Nashville  

FC,I,R,F&W,PA 

916 

287 

108 

4,949 

Shiloh  

FC,I,R,F&W,PA 

2,062 

922 

337 

16,200 

Ashburn  

I,R,FC,F&W,PA 

145 

68 

29 

1,090 

Alapaha  

FC,I,R,F&W,PA 

863 

536 

188 

9,640 

Water-access  areas  

R.F&W 

2,333 

881 

531 

9,720 

Ujtstream  watersheds  

FC,D 

1,593 

422 

98 

8,980 

Water  supplies  . 

WS 

3 

1,696 

1,138 

22,440 

N'avifration 

N 

11 

9 

7 

70 

Irrigation*  . 

I 

5,011 

1,649 

1,375 

7,560 

Drainage*  

D 

855 

38 

18 

534 

Soil  conservation  

SC 

4,860 

2,686 

1,894 

21,920 

Forest  conservation  

F 

6,733 

3,889 

1,774 

86,840 

Fish  and  wildlife*  

F&W 

2,027 

1,438 

1,429 

418 

Recreation*  

R 

4,644 

1,883 

1,145 

23,610 

Pollution  abatement* 

PA 

5 

1,389 

373 

40,100 

Public  health*  

PH 

5 

1,006 

1,006 

.... 

NOTES:  1 FC  — FIcmnI  control 

1 —Irrigation 

R — Recreation 

\VS— Water  supplies 
N —Navigation 
D — Drainage 

SC  —.Soil  conservation 
F —Forest  conservation 

F&W  — Fish  and  wildlife 

P.'\  — Pollution  abatement 
PH  — Public  health 

2 Primary  tangihir  only. 

3 Benefits  are  assumed  to  Ik*  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  alternative  but  arc  not  evaluated  in  monc- 
(arv  terms. 

‘ Data  presented  are  exclusive  of  costs  and  lienefits  associated  with  multiple-purpose  projects  listed  in  this  table. 
A Justifuation  is  baseil  largely  on  intangible  benefits  except  for  pollution  dilution  water  and  other  low-flow  aug- 
mentation from  multiple-purpose  projects. 


TABLE  4.14 


Suwannee  Basin  Plan  Investments  — Early  Action  and  Total  by  States 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or  prog^ram 

Early 

action  portion 

Total  by  States 
Georgia 

Florida 

Franks  Creek’  - 

4,208 

4,470 

Tifton’  - - - 

4,570 

4,570 

Hixtown  Marsh  — 

1,255 

— 

1,270 

Moultrie’  -■ 

2,712 

2,860 

— 

Mud  Swamp  

525 

525 

— 

Quitman’  - 

14,640 

15,900 

— 

Nashville’  

.... 

4,949 

— 

Shiloh’  — - 

— 

16,200 

— 

Ashburn  -- 

— 

1,090 

— 

Alapaha’  - - 

— 

9,640 

— 

^Vater-access  areas  . - - 

6,300 

2,195 

7,525 

Upstream  watersheds  - — - 

3,410 

1,433 

7,547 

W'ater  su|)plies  

12,850 

15,210 

7,230 

Navigation  - - 

70 

— 

70 

Irrigation’  . - 

4,281 

5,178 

2,382 

Drainage’  - - — - 

181 

341 

193 

Soil  conservation  — 

9,431 

13,120 

8,800 

Forest  conservation  - - 

45,820 

40,450 

46,390 

Fish  and  wildlife’ 

148 



418 

Recreation’  

12,620 

4,610 

19,000 

Pollution  abatement’  

24,490 

26,940 

13,160 

Public  health’  

-- 

— 

NOTES:  > Rf'KTvoirs  located  ill  Georgia,  but  an  unidentified  part  of  the  benefits  will  accrue  to  Florida. 

2 Data  presented  are  exclusive  of  costs  associatcxl  with  multiple-purpose  projects  listed  in  this  table. 
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OCHLOCKONEE  BASIN 


The  deeply  embayed  shoreline  of  the  Och- 
lockonee  basin  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  South- 
east River  Basins  frontage  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Its  area,  all  Coastal  Plain  in  Georgia  and 
Florida,  is  sixth  in  si/e  in  the  Southeast  River 
Basins.  Likewise,  its  19(i0  population  is  sixth 
in  magnitude.  The  two  largest  cities  in  the  basin 
are  7'allahassee.  Floriila,  with  a po[)ulation  of 
‘18.200,  the  8ih  largest  in  the  study  area,  and 
Thomasville,  CJeorgia,  the  2-lth,  with  a popula- 
tion of  12,700.  'Fhese  are  the  only  cities  with 
1900  po|>ulation  of  over  10,000. 

■Agricultural  emjiloyment  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  manufacturing  employment.  The 
basin  stands  out  in  terms  of  employment  in 
other  than  agriculture  and  manulacturing,  a 
reflection  of  capital  city  functions  in  Tallahas- 
see. In  the  makeu[)  of  its  manufacturing,  the 
food  ami  lumber  groups  provide  the  most  op- 
portunities for  employnieiu. 

The  St.  .Marks  National  ^V'ildlife  Refuge 
occupies  the  heatl  of  .Apalachee  Bay  east  of  the 
Ochlockonee  River.  Lake  TaUjuin  on  the  Och- 
iockonee  River  west  of  Fallahassee  is  o|)erated  for 
hydr(x?lectric  power.  The  installecl  capacity  of 


the  existing  powerjrlant  is  about  9,000  kilowatts. 

The  reach  of  shallow  waters  between  Apa- 
lachee Bay  and  the  Suwannee  River  is  one  of  the 
major  unprotected  sections  for  waterway  traffic 
on  the  Gulf  coast.  With  the  construction  of  the 
authorized  Cross  Florida  Canal,  there  will  be 
increasing  jrressure  for  development  of  this 
reach.  The  basin  also  has  potential  for  in- 
creased shore  and  inland  recreation. 

The  Ochlockonee  basin  plan  includes  1 1 proj- 
ects and  the  continuation  or  expansion  of  gen- 
eral or  basinwide  programs.  The  projects  include 
four  small  multiple-jHirpose  reservoirs,  of  which 
two  would  be  on  the  Ochlockonee  River,  one 
on  Tired  Creek,  and  one  on  a branch  of  Quincy 
Creek;  a multiple-purpose  project  consisting 
princi])ally  of  a combined  highway  and  an  in- 
shore navigation  channel  extending  southeast 
of  .St.  Marks,  Florida,  that  would  serve  many 
purposes  ami  provide  ready  access  to  this  rela- 
tively undeveloped  portion  of  the  coastal  area 
along  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico;  three  navigation  proj- 
ects that  would  consist  of  an  extension  of  the 
Ininuoastal  Waterway  from  Carrabelle,  Florida, 
to  .\])alathee  Bay,  imjirovement  of  the  St.  Marks 


Basin 

Data 

Land  and 

Population,  employment, 

and  per  capita  ineome 

-Area  (.square  mile) 

. 

6,329 

1960 

2000 

States  (percent) ; 

Population  (1,000)  

208 

348 

Georgia  



. 23 

Urban  (percent)  

46 

79 

Florida  

- 77 

Physirrgraphic  areas  (percent)  : 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 

Up|)cr  Coastal  Plain 

56 

Areas— 1960  

None 

Lower  Coastal  Plain  

..  44 

1960 

2000 

(porcenl) 

Employment  (jrercent)  : 

Land  and  small  water  bodies 

...  98.0 

97.8 

Forest  land  

77 

72 

Agriculture  

13 

4 

Cropland  and  pasturcland 

17 

21 

Manufacturing  

12 

13 

Urban,  transportation. 

Trade,  services. 

and  other  land  

...  6 

7 

and  other  

75 

83 

Imjrounded  water, 

40  acres  or  more  

2.0 

2.2 

Per  capita  income  $1,440 

$3,360 
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River  to  St.  .Marks,  Florida,  and  provision  of  a General  basinwide  (trograins  proposed  include 

small  boat  channel  lo  Panacea  Harbor;  develop-  develoinnents  for  water  sii])]>lies,  irrigation  and 

ineni  of  ibe  W'acissa  River  for  recreation  and  fish  drainage,  soil  conservation,  forest  conservation, 

ami  game  management;  a multiple-purpose  fish  and  wildlife,  recreation,  jjollution  abate- 

cliannel  im[}rovemeiu  project  for  the  Stein-  inent  and  public  health,  upstream  watershed 

hatchet'  River;  anil  a flood  control  levee  for  St.  protection,  and  public  access  to  the  numerous 

.Maiks,  Florida.  water  bodies  in  the  basin. 
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OCHLOCKONEE  BASIN  PLAN  FEATURES 

(key  to  mimbers  shown  on  Figure  4.24) 


1 Doerun  Reservoir 

2 Tired  Creek  Reservoir 

3 Grady  Conniy  Wildlife  Management  Area 

4 Thomasville  Reservoir 

5 Quincy  Reservoir 

6 Lake  Talqiiin  Recreation  Area 

1 l^ake  [ackson  Indian  Mounds  Historic  Site 

8 Killearn  Gardens  State  Park 

9 Fort  San  Luis  Historic  Site 

10  Natural  Hridge  Battlefield  Historical 

Memorial 

1 1 W'acissa  Project 

12  .Vpalachicola  National  Forest  Recreation 

Area 

13  Liberty  Wildlife  Management  Area 

14  l.eon-Wakulla  Wildlife  Management  Area 

15  Bird  Hammock  Historic  Site 

16  St.  Marks  W'ildlife  Management  .Area 

17  Wakulla  Spring  Recreation  Area 

18  Fort  St.  Marks  Historic  Site 

19  St.  .Marks  Levee 

20  .Aucilla  4Vildlife  Management  Area 

21  Dog  Island  Recreation  Area 

22  Intracoastal  U'atenvay  Extension 


23  Carrabelle  to  .Alligator  Point  Beach  Recre- 
ation Areas 

21  .Alligator  Point  Fisheries  Research  Station 

25  lm|)roved  .Seafood  Cultivation 

26  Panacea  Channel  Improvement  Project 

27  St.  Marks  Channel  Improvement  Project 

28  St.  Marks  National  ^Vildlife  Refuge  Recre- 

ation Area 

29  Econfina  River  Recreation  .Area’ 

30  Gulf  Coast  Improvement  Project 

31  Fenholloway  Beacli  Recreation  Area- 

32  Spring  5Varrior  Recreation  Area’ 

33  Keaton  Beach  Recreation  Area 

34  Hagens  Cove  Recreation  .Area’ 

.35  Dallus  Creek  Recreation  Area- 

36  Steinhatchee  River  Channel  Improvement 

Pioject 

37  Steinhatchee  Wihllife  Management  Area 

38  Steinhatchee  Beach  Recreation  .Area’ 

39  Rocky  Creek  Recreation  Area- 

40  Pepitcrfish  Keys  Recreation  Area^ 

41  Horseshoe  Point  Recreation  .Area' 

42  Shired  and  Big  Pine  Islands  Recreation 

Area' 


NOTES:  1 F.aiiy  action  phase  devrlopnu’nt  coiisidcrctl  as  part  of  recreation  jnograin;  stihseqitetu  tleselopment  inclutled  as 

part  of  finlf  Caiast  Iinprotement  project. 

- Itictiulcal  in  the  Ciiilf  (oast  Itn[>rc>veinent  piojc'Ct. 


Eignrc  (.23  A Tripling  of  Itrrf  ProAurlion  in  thf  Stutly  Arm  h lixprctcA  h\  Ihr  Year  2000. 
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OCHLOCKONEE  BASIN  PLAN 


AREAS  AND  FACtUTlES 


EXPANDED  DR  IMPROVB) 


DAM  AND  RESERVOM 


4 FISH  DR  WUm 

Q UPSTREAM  WATERSHED 

NAVKATION  CHAHNEL 

^ LOCAL  aOOO  PR0TECT10H 

MAJOR  PUBLIC 
LAHO  HOLOWe 


BASINWIDE  FACIUTIES  NOT  SHOWN 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 
IRRIGATION  AND  DRAINAGE 
SAUNITY  AND  SEDIMENT  CONTROL 


Moultn^m  FORESTRY 


WATER  SUPPLIES 
POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 
PUBUC  HEALTH 
INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
WATER  ACCESS  AREAS 
FISH  AND  GAME  MANAGEMENT 


SCALE  IN  MILES 


Figure  4.24 


TABLE  4.15 


Ochlockonee 

(thousands 

Basin  Plan 
of  dollars) 

Project  or 
program 

Purpose' 

BeneAts 

Annual 

equiva- 

lent- 

Annual 

Total 

Costs 

equisalent 

Operation, 
maintenance, 
and  replace- 
ments 

Invest- 

ment 

Doenin  

R.PA.F&W 

406 

72 

22 

1,368 

Quincy  

.....  R.F&W.PA.WS 

277 

152 

64 

2,519 

Thomasville  

R.F8cW,PA.FC 

704 

351 

151 

5,695 

Tired  Creek 

R,F&\V.PA,WS 

468 

206 

83 

3,397 

Gulf  Coast  Improvement 
Steinhatchee  River 

R,N,F&W,D, 

PH,T,L 

7.336 

4,986 

1,020 

110,200 

Improvement  - — 

.....  N,R.F&W,L 

157 

91 

22 

1,920 

Wacissa  

R,F&W 

266 

174 

93 

2,392 

St.  Marks  Levee 

Intracoastal  ^Vatel"way— 
Cana  belle  to 

FC 

13 

9 

1 

220 

Ajjalachee  Bay 

St.  Marks  Channel 

N 

243 

170 

34 

3,785 

Improvement  

Panacea  Channel 

N 

139 

66 

2 

1,780 

Improvement  

....  N 

19 

12 

8 

1.35 

Water-access  areas  

R.F&W 

2,849 

758 

469 

7,998 

Ujtsireain  watersheds 

FC,D 

976 

713 

155 

15,470 

Water  supplies^  

WS 

4 

2,460 

1,806 

27,200 

Irrigation  

I 

1,455 

685 

570 

3,160 

Drainage^  

D 

52 

5 

3 

50 

Soil  conservation 

SC 

2,062 

1,144 

770 

10,360 

Forest  conservation 

F 

3,839 

2,922 

1,315 

64,940 

Fish  and  wildlife^  

..  F&W 

1,267 

695 

667 

1,265 

Rctrcaiion''  

R 

3,869 

1,361 

797 

19,890 

Polhilion  abatement’  

PA 

S 

932 

219 

30,550 

Public  health  

PH 

5 

450 

450 

NOTES:  » FC  -- F1«m)(1  coiKrol  SC  *- Soil  const'nalion  P.\  — Polliiiion  abaicmcnl 

\VS~  Walcr  supplies  F — Forest  consenation  PH  — Public  health 

\ ~ Nau^^ation  F&W  — Fi.sh  ami  wildlife  T —Land  transportation 

I>  — Drainage  R — Recreation  L — Landfill 

I — Irrigation 

2 Primary  tangible  only. 

•M)aia  presented  are  exclusive  of  costs  and  benefits  associated  with  multiple.purpose  projects  listed  in  this  tabic. 

» Benefits  are  assumed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  alternative  but  arc  cvalualetl  in  monetary 
terms  only  for  multiple-purpose  development. 

'’Justification  is  bast’d  largely  on  intangible  benefits  except  for  pollution  abatement  resulting  from  dilution 
water  provided  by  multiple-purpose  projects. 
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TABLE  4.16 


Ochlockonee  Basin 

Plan  Investments  — Early  Action  a 
(thousands  of  dollars] 

nd  Total  by  States 

Project  or  program 

Early 

Total  by  States 

action  portion 

C.>e<»rgia 

Florida 

I.SfiS 

1,368 

Ouincy  - 

2,260 

2,519 

Thomasville  

5,275 

5,695 

Tired  Creek  --  

3,397 

Gulf  Coast  Iiuprovenient 

110,200 

Sieinhaichee  River  Improvement 

1,920 

W'acissa 

2,392 

2,392 

St.  .Maik.s  Levee 

220 

Intracoastal  \Valei wav— (iariahelle 

to  Apalachee  Bay 

3,785 

St.  Marks  Cihannel  Improvement 

1,780 

1,780 

Panacea  Channel  Improvement 

135 

1,35 

Water-access  areas 

3,801 

1,651 

6,311 

Upstream  watersheds 

. ..  8,000 

600 

1-1,870 

Water  snp])lies* 

13,7-10 

7,300 

19.900 

Irritjation 

2,065 

2,120 

1,010 

Drainage* 

18 

29 

21 

Soil  conservation 

- - 3,900 

6.098 

4,262 

Forest  conservation  

39,780 

7,980 

56,960 

Fish  and  wildlife*  . . 

■170 

1,265 

Recreation* 

10,510 

19,890 

Polhiiion  ahalement* 

13,560 

9,110 

21,140 

FiRurc  -l.2r>  Pulf)inill  ttear  Pern,  F!orida~The  Study  .-Iren  Furnishes  Vuvt  Quantities  of  Pulpu'ood. 
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APALACHICOLA-CHAnAHOOCHEE-FLINT  BASINS 


The  Apalachicola-Chattahoochcc-Flint  basins, 
by  far  the  largest  in  both  area  anti  population, 
reach  from  the  mountains  of  north  Georgia 
southward  through  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Flor- 
ida to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  basins  include 
three  of  the  seven  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
Soutlieast  River  Basins— Atlanta  (partly  in  .Alta- 
maha  basin)  in  the  Piedmont  province,  Colum- 
bus at  the  Fall  Line,  anti  .Albany  in  the  Upper 
Coastal  Plain. 

The  strong  inlluence  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
anti  other  large  cities  — this  segment  has  17  of 
the  1.*$  cities  over  1(),0()0  (l‘)60)  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins,  intiutling  S which  are  not  parts 
of  the  three  metropolitan  areas  — is  reflected  in 
the  high  iK'rcentage  of  urban  population. 

In  10()0,  a total  t)f  about  595,000  people  were 
empltryetl  in  the  .Apalachicola-Chattahoochee- 
Flint  basins,  .11  percent  trf  the  total  employ- 

Basins 

l.and  and  water 


.-Area  (square  mile)  19,798 

States  (percent)  : 

Georgia  73 

Florida  13 

.Alabama  14 

Physiographic  areas  (percent)  : 

Blue  Ridge  1 

Piedmont  , 33 

Upper  Cioastal  Plain  62 

Lower  Coastal  Plain  4 

1960  2000 

(percent) 


Land  and  small  water  bodies 98.6  97.5 

Forest  land  66  50 

Cropland  and  pastureland  ....  27  35 

Urban,  transportation,  and 
other  land  7 15 

Impounded  water, 

40  acres  or  more 1.4  2.5 


nient  in  the  .Southeast  River  Basins.  About  two- 
thirds  were  employed  in  nonagriculttiral  and 
nonmanufacturing  activities,  one-fourth  in  man- 
ufacturing, and  one-tenth  in  agriculture. 

A navigation  channel  with  locks  through  two 
of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  largest  impound- 
ments, Jim  Woodruff  (Lake  Seminole)  and 
Walter  F.  George  Reservoirs,  extends  from  the 
Gulf  to  Columbus  at  the  Fall  Line.  Three  hun- 
tlred  forty  thousand  kilow'atts  of  the  basins 
j)ower  potential  have  been  developed. 

The  major  resources  development  potential 
in  the  basins  is  for  additional  storage  and 
streamilow  regulation.  It  is  second  only  to  the 
Savannah  in  hulroelectric  power  potential, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  twice  that  already  de- 
veloped. The  basins  also  have  additional  po- 
tential for  navigation  and  recreational  develop- 
ments, some  of  which  would  be  in  conjunction 


Data 


Population,  omploymont, 
and  per  capita  income 

I960 

2000 

Population  (1,000)  1,621 

3,956 

Urban  (percent)  63 

80 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 

Areas — 1960  population  (1,000) 

Atlanta,  Georgia*  . 1,017 

Fulton,  Cobb,  Gwinnett,  De- 
Kalb,  and  Clayton  Counties 

Columbus,  Georgia  ...  218 

Muscogee  and  Chattahoochee 
Counties,  Geoigia,  and 
Russell  County,  Alabama 


Albany,  Georgia  76 


Dougherty  County 

Employment  (percent) : 

Agriculture  . . 

9 

2 

Manufacturing  

23 

24 

Trade,  services,  and  other  . 

68 

74 

Per  capita  income 

.$1,800 

$4,360 

StjnilartI  Mrtro}K)lit;in  Sintintical  Area  partly  in  Altamaha  basin. 


with  itie  storage  projects.  Cedar  Creek  reservoir 
is  set  out  as  a demonstration  project  for  recrea- 
tion and  fish  atul  wildlife. 

The  plan  for  the  Apalachicola-Cihattahoochee- 
Flint  basins  includes  almost  100  single-  and  mul- 
ti])le-pni])ose  ilevelojnnenls  in  addition  to  con- 
tinuing programs  of  a general  or  basinwide  na- 
ture for  water  snjtplies,  irrigation  and  drainage, 
.soil  conservation,  forest  conservation,  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreation,  and  pollution  abatement  and 
public  health.  Fourteen  new  multiple-purpose 
reservoirs,  with  capacities  varying  from  9,000  to 
553.000  acie-feet.  are  a part  of  the  plan.  Power 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  water-control  plan,  and 
uavigatioit  on  the  Flint  River  to  Albany  is 
j)lanned  for  about  1980.  Extension  of  navigation 
on  the  Chattahoocbee  to  .\tlanta  is  expected  to 
be  developed  b\  the  year  2000.  .-\n  expamled 
jtollulion  abatement  program  for  metropolitan 
.\tlanta  is  a major  item  in  the  plan.  Protection 


of  flood  ]>lain  areas  for  industrial  development 
along  the  navigation  channel  at  Columbus  is 
proposed,  ami  levees  are  provided  for  eight 
other  areas  subject  to  extensive  flood  damage. 
Upstream  watershed  protection  is  planned  for 
tributary  streams  that  drain  about  1.9  million 
acres.  .\n  oyster  development  project  is  planned 
for  .Ajtalachicola  Hay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  basins 
river  system,  and  other  fish  and  wildlife  tlcvelop- 
ments  are  provided  in  areas  where  the  natural 
environment  warrants  expanded  programs.  The 
Highlands  project,  in  the  (Georgia  mountains, 
includes  recreational  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement programs  in  conjunction  with  similar 
developments  in  the  adjoining  .Savannah  basin. 
Oiber  recrcatir)iial  developments  include  archeo- 
logical, historical,  and  cultural  areas  and  invcjlve 
expansion  of  existing  recreational  areas  and 
establishment  of  new  areas  at  sites  scattered 
throughout  the  basins. 


Figure  4.26  Pranut  Farms  Are  Major  Argirullusal  F.nterpriscs  in  the  Southeast. 
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APALACHICOLA-CHAnAHOOCHEE-FLINT  BASINS  PLAN  FEATURES 

(key  to  luiiiibors  shown  on  Figure  4.27) 


I 


— Highlands  Project  Area 

1 lUuc  Ridge  Parkway 

2 Gold  Museum  Historic  Site 

$ l^nicoi  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

4 Nacoochee  .Archeological  Site 

5 I.ake  Sidney  Lanier 

6 Roswell  Mill  and  Town  Historic  Site 

7 Morgan  Falls  Wildlife  Management  Area 

8 Kennesaw  Mountain  National  Battlefield  Park 

9 Soap  ('reek  Mill  Historic  Site 

10  Dog  Ri\er  Reser>oir  and  Anneewakce  Recreation 
.Area 

11  Rulf  Creek  Mill  Historic  Site 

12  Cellar  Creek  Reservoir 

13  Coweta  (bounty  WihHife  Management  Area 

14  Heard  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 

15  Franklin  Reservoir* 

16  Senoia  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

17  Randolph  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 

18  Troup  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 

19  W’est  Point  Reservoir 

20  Chambers  County  Fishing  Lake 

21  West  Point  Levees 

22  New  Riverview  Reservoir* 

23)  Warm  Springs  National  Fish  Hatchery  and 
24 1 Recreation  Area 
25  Callaway  Gardens 

2G  Franklin  D.  Rmiseielt  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

27  Little  White  House  Historic  Site 

28  Spewrell  Bluff  Reservoir 

29  Lazer  Creek  Reser\oir 

30  Oawford-l’pson  Couniv  Wiltllife  Management  Area 

31  Harris  (’ountv  Wildlife  Management  Area 

32  l.ee  County  W'ildlife  Management  Area 

33  Talbot  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 

34  Lower  Auchtimpkee  Creek  Reservoir 

35  Columbus  Reservoir* 

36  ('oluml)us-Phenix  City  Project 

37  Pheiiix  City  Levees 

38  Taylor  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 

39  Marion  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 

40  Russell  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 

41  Foit  Henning  Wildlife  Management  Area 

42  Muckalec  (^reek  Reservoir 

43  Providence  Canyon  Recreation  Area 

44  Kinchafoonee  Reservoir 

45  Neislcr  Archeological  Site 

16  Eufaula  .State  Wildlife  Management  Area 

47  Barljour  County  Fishing  Lake 

48  .Stewart  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 

NO  TES:  * Included  in  Middle  Chattahoochee  project. 


49  Georgia  Veterans  Memorial  State  Park  Recreation 

Area 

50  Fort  Apalachicola  Historic  Site 

51  Eufaula  National  Wildlife  Management  Area 

52  Barixnir  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 

53  Lake  Blackshear  Public  Fishing  Area 

54  Steve  Cocke  Fish  Hatchery 

55  Walter  F.  George  Reservoir 

56  Henry  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 

57  Chehaw  Stale  Park  Recreation  Area 

58  Lake  Worth  Public  Fishing  Area 

59  Radium  Springs  Levees 

60  Radium  Springs  Recreation  Area 

61  Kolomoki  Mounds  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

62  Racnxtn  Creek  Reservoir- 

63  Newton  Levees 

64  South  Henry  County  ^ViIdlifc  Management  Area 

65  (4mussee  Reservoir 

66  Columbia  Reservoir 

67  Lower  Vada  Reservoirs 

68  Houston  County  W'ildlife  Management  Area 
GO  Chattahoochee  Slate  Park  Recreation  Area 

70  Bainbridgc  Levees 

71  Florida  Caverns  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

72  Merritts  Mill  Pond  Public  Fishing  Area 

73  Marianna  Levees 

74  Jim  Woodruff  Reservoir  (Lake  Seminole)  Recreation 

and  W'aterfowl  and  Fish  Management  Areas 

75  Bainbridge  Stale  Park  Recreation  Area 

76  .\palachee  Wildlife  Management  Area 

77  Decatur  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 

78  Ocheesee  Pond  Public  Fishing  Area 

79  River  Junction  Levees 

SO  .Aspalaga  .Archtxdogical  Site 

81  Torreya  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

82  Chi|K)la  River  Recreation  Area 

83  Bloiinistown  Levt*es 

84  Chipola  River  Wildlife  Management  Area 
8.5  Cay.son  Archeological  Site 

86  Fort  Gads<len  Historic  Site 

87  Roy  S.  (iaskin  Wildlife  Management  Area 

88  l)e;nl  Lake  Public  Fishing  Area 

89  ,\pal;ichirola  National  Forest  Recreation  Area 
W)  Lilierty  Wihllife  Management  Area 

91  Constitution  Convention  Historic  Memorial 

92  Lake  Wimico  Public  Fishing  Area 

93  Pierce  Archeological  Site 

94  John  (iorrie  Historic  Memorial 

95  Florida  Beaches— Recreation  Areas 

96  .Apalachicola  Bay  Oy-stcr  Development 

2 Included  in  Ixiw'cr  Flint  project. 
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TABLE  4.17 


i 

L, 


Apalachicola*Chattahoochee-Flint  Basins  Plan 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or 
program 

Purpose^ 

Benefits 

Costs 

Annual 

equiva* 

lent^ 

Annual  equivalent 
Total  Operation, 

maintenance, 
and  replace* 
ments 

Invest* 

meni 

Highlands’  - 

R.F&W 





— 

Cedar  Creek 

P,FC,R,F&W 

7,233 

3,471 

1,007 

60,000 

Dog  River — 

PA,F&W 

335 

219 

36 

5,000 

Atlanta  Pollution  Abatement . — 

P,PA 

8,660 

4,342 

1,861 

67,800 

Anneewakee 

R.F&W 

3,890 

1.216 

669 

17,500 

West  Point 

P.FC,R,F&W 

3,792 

2,960 

398 

55,800 

Middle  Chattahoochee 

P,N,R,F&W 

14,190 

13,900 

1,700 

308,700 

Columbus-Phenix  City  

FC 

778 

282 

22 

7,200 

Omussee — — 

R.F&W 

171 

121 

40 

2,250 

Spewrell  Bluff 

P,N,FC,R,FfeW  4,792 

3,705 

524 

67,500 

Lazer  Creek 

P,N,FC,R,F&W  3,810 

2,704 

429 

44,900 

Lower  Auchumpkee 

P,N,FC,R,F&W  3,233 

2,819 

382 

50,200 

Lower  Flint 

P,N, R.F&W 

3,166 

3,186 

557 

66,800 

Muckalee 

FC,WS.R,F&W  296 

181 

57 

3,400 

Kinchafoonee  

FC.F&W 

86 

75 

20 

1,500 

Chipola  

R.F&W 

788 

242 

149 

3,100 

•\palachicola  Bay  

F&W 

1.307 

787 

766 

430 

Water-access  areas  

R.F&W 

7,860 

1,959 

1,235 

20.000 

Upstream  watersheds  

FC,D 

4.200 

1,500 

400 

30,400 

Flood  control  levees  — . 

FC 

462 

251 

65 

5,200 

Water  supplies’  

ws 

5 

25,500 

17.450 

362,600 

Irrigation  

1 

847 

590 

505 

2,3.50 

Drainage’  

D 

544 

63 

41 

600 

■Soil  conservation 

.SC 

7,0.30 

5,490 

3,323 

59,900 

Forest  conservation  

F 

5,715 

4,331 

1,371 

127,800 

Fish  and  wildlife’  

F&W 

11.440 

6.620 

5,329 

35.800 

Recreation’ 

R 

23,440 

6 920 

4,167 

100,100 

Pollution  abatement’  

PA 

6 

12.000 

2.300 

395,200 

Public  health  

PH 

6 

5,230 

5,000 

9,400 

NOTES:  1 FC  — FIixm!  control 

WS  — Water  supplier 
N — Navigation 
D — Drainage 

I —Irrigation 
P — Hv<lroelectric  power 
SC  — Soil  conservation 
FC  — Forest  conservation 

FAW  — Fish  and  wildlife 
R —Recreation 

P.\  — Pollution  abatement 

PH  — Public  health 

2 Primary  tangible  only. 

•■'The  project  would  be  located  in  these  basins  and  in  the  Savannah  basin.  Total  benefits  and  costs  are  shown 
in  .Savannah  basin. 

< Data  presented  are  exclusive  of  benefits  and  costs  associated  with  multip!e-pur|>ose  projects  listed  in  this  table. 

3 Benefits  are  assumed  to  be  at  least  ecfual  to  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  alternative  project  and  are  evaluated  in 
monetary  terms  only  for  mulliple  purpose  developments. 

« justification  is  based  largely  on  intangible  benefits  except  for  pollution  abatement  resulting  from  dilution 
water  provided  by  multiple.purpose  projects. 
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TABLE  4.18 


Apalachicola-Chaffahoochee-Plinl  Basins  Plan  Investments 
Early  Action  and  Total  by  States 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or  proitram 

Early 

action  portion 

Georgia 

Total  by  States 

Florida 

Alabama 

Highlands’  — 

— 

— 

— 

Cedar  Creek  - 

51.800 

60,000 

— 

- 

Dog  River  



5,000 

— 

— 

Atlanta  Pollution  Abatement  



67,800 

— 

— 

•Anneewakee  - 

8,500 

17,500 





West  Point ... 

5.^, 000 

’55,800 



’55,800 

Middle  Chattahoochee 



’308,700 



’308,700 

Cohimbtis-Phenix  City 

5.000 

’4,500 

— 

=2,700 

Omussee 





2,250 

■Spewrell  Bluff 

66,000 

67,500 

.... 

— 

Lazer  Creek 

......  43,500 

44,900 



— 

Lower  Auchumpkee 

49,500 

50,200 



.... 

Lower  Flint 



66,800 





Miickalce  . — — 



3,400 



Kinchafoonee  

1,500 





Chipola  - 

1,800 



3,100 



•Apalachicola  Bay 

4.30 

430 

Water-access  areas  

9,900 

10,950 

5,520 

3,530 

Upstream  watersheds  

25,000 

30,400 



Flotxl  control  levees 

1 ,000 

4,210 

650 

.340 

Water  supplies’  . 

126,900 

3.36,100 

6,020 

20,180 

Irrigation  — 

1,500 

1,760 

205 

.385 

Drainage’  

219 

442 

50 

108 

Soil  mnsersation 

28,050 

50,500 

2,500 

6,900 

Forest  conservation 

56,520 

90,840 

20.860 

16,100 

Fish  and  wildlife’  

3,813 

33,612 

556 

1,602 

Recreation’  

27,200 

’58,470 

’53,320 

= 15,770 

Pollution  abatement’  

M7.400 

.369,800 

6,000 

19,400 

Public  health  

5,000 

9,1.50 

.... 

250 

NOTF.S;  1 The  project  would  be  located  in 

these  basins  ami  in  the 

Savannah  basin 

. Total  benefits  and 

costs  arc  shown 

in  Savannah  basin. 

2 Tho  project  or  a program  feature  wouhl  be  locatetl  in  more  than  one  State.  Costs  of  the  involverl  project  or 
program  feature  are  posted  under  each  Stale  and  are  nonatlditive. 

3 Pata  presented  are  exclusive  of  costs  asscKiaoxI  with  inultiple-puriMtse  projects  listed  in  this  table. 
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V 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE-PERDIDO  BASINS 


Thf  several  basins  identified  as  Choctaw- 
hatchee-Perdido  comprise  the  second  largest 
planning  area  in  the  Southeast  River  Basins. 
They  include  all  the  area,  largely  in  the  Upper 
Coastal  Plain,  in  Alabama  anti  Florida  between 
the  Apalachirola-C;haiiaho(xhee-Flint  basins  and 
the  western  margin  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins 
area.  Neatly  I percent  of  the  area  is  in  large 
water  boilies.  notably  the  bays  ami  lagoons  be- 
hiiul  the  eMensive  (iulf  beaches  which  front 
the  area. 

Population  of  this  area,  foiirlh  in  the  South- 
east Rivet  Basins,  is  less  ihati  half  urban.  Major 
popttlalioti  cotuemralions  are  on  the  coast. 
Fhey  itiditde  the  Petisatola  ineiropolitait  area 
and  Panama  (iily,  Florida,  which  are  fiih  and 
lOth  in  si/e,  re.s|)ectively.  in  the  Soittheast  River 
Basins.  Four  other  tities  in  the  area,  three  in 
.Mabatna  and  one  iti  Florida,  h;td  over  10,000 
peo])le  iti  lOtiO.  The  largest  of  these  four  was 
.‘FIth  itt  si/e  itt  the  study  area. 

F.m|)loytnettt  itt  tnanitfat titrittg  exceeds  that 
in  agriculture.  .Apparel  ami  chemical  manufac- 
turers are  the  pritici|)al  tnattttfactitring  em- 
ployers. Fm|)loymeut  in  tvood  and  pulp  and 


paper  tnanufacturing  is  also  significant.  The 
high  ]>ercent;ige  of  nonagricitllural-nonmamt- 
facutring  employment  is  a reflection  of  impor- 
tant .Attned  Forces  atul  tourist  activities  in  the 
area. 

This  area  has  three  of  the  six  deep-draft  ports 
itt  the  .Soittheast  River  Basins.  Port  St.  Joe, 
iti  lOtiO,  handled  1,020,000  tons;  Panama  City, 
1,009,000  totis;  atid  Pensacola,  792,000  tons.  Al- 
though itidividually  these  ports  stand  yvell  be- 
hind .Savatitiah  in  total  traffic,  collectively,  they 
are  tiearly  equal  to  it. 

This  area,  ])articitlarly  its  Gulf  shoreline,  has 
outstanding  recreational  potetuial.  Beaches  are 
excelletit  and  are  beitig  increasingly  used.  /Mso, 
an  inland  feature,  the  Deadening  Lakes  jiroject, 
is  .set  out  as  a demotistration  project  for  recrea- 
tioti  and  fish  atul  wildlife.  The  ])lan  formu- 
lated for  the  Choctayvhatchee-Perdido  basins  in- 
cludes areayvide  ]irograms  for  soil  conservation, 
irrigatioti  and  draitiagc,  forestry,  water  supplies, 
pollutioti  abatctnent  and  |niblic  health,  and 
fish  and  game  matiagetnent.  ^Vater-access  areas 
arc  iticlmled  to  |)ermit  better  use  of  the  streams 
and  other  yvater  bodies  in  the  basins.  Itulustrial 


Basins  Data 


Ijind  and  water 


Area  (sqtiarc  mile) 14,742 

■States  (percetu)  : 

Florida  ...  43 

Alabama  57 

Physiographic  areas  (percent)  : 

Upper  Coastal  Plain  87 

Lower  Caiastal  Plain  13 

1960  2000 

(popceni) 

l,and  and  small  yvater  bodies  96.4  95.8 

Forest  land  73  65 

Cropland  and  pastureland  20  24 

Urban,  transportation,  and 
other  land  7 1 1 

Impotinded  water, 

40  acres  or  more  3.6  4.2 


Population,  employment, 
and  per  eapita  income 


1960 

2000 

Population  (1,000)  

692 

1,518 

Urban  (percent)  

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas—  1 960  populat ion  ( 1 ,000) 

46 

61 

Pensacola,  Florida 

Ivscambia  ami  .Satita  Rosa 
Coiitities,  Florida 

203 

F'mployment  (])ercetit)  ; 

Agricitlturc 

13 

3 

Mantifactttring 

17 

17 

Trade,  seiwices,  and  other 

70 

80 

Per  capita  income  $1,540 

$4,290 
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(.levdo])nu‘nt  neeils  arc  recognized  in  all  asjrects  for  recreation  includes  major  improvements  at 

of  the  plan.  Three  new  midiiple  piirpose  reser-  beach  areas  along  the  Gulf  coast.  Wildlife  man- 

voif'.  are  included  in  the  plan.  .All  three  would  agemem  areas  would  be  provided  throughout  the 

provitle  facilities  for  recreation  and  fish  and  basins.  Flood  control  levees  would  be  provided 

wildlife,  one  would  include  flood  control  stor-  for  one  area  subject  to  serious  Mood  damage, 

age,  atul  one  would  have  facilities  for  hyiho-  The  plan  includes  harbor  and  port  improvements 

electric  power  development.  The  part  of  the  plan  at  Panama  City,  Pensacola,  and  Port  St.  Joe. 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE-PERDIDO  BASINS  PLAN  FEATURES 

(key  to  numbers  shown  on  Figure  4.29) 


1 Crenshaw  County  Recreation  Area 

2 Pike  Ciounty  Public  Lake 

3 Butler  County  Wildlife  Management  Area 

4 Crenshaw  County  Public  Lake 

5 Pike  County  Public  Lake 

6 Pike  County  Recreation  Area 

7 .\riton  Reservoir 

8 Coffee  County  Public  Lake 

9 Dale  County  Public  Lake 

10  Fort  Rucker  Wildlife  Management  Area 

1 1 Conecuh  County  Pidrlic  Lake 

12  Conecidt  County  Recreation  Area 

13  Mitchell  .Archeological  Site 

14  Covington  County  Recreation  Area 

15  Geneva  State  Forest  Recreation  Area 

16  Cieneva  County  Public  Lake 

17  Escambia  County  Recreation  .Areas  (2) 

18  Brewton  Levee 

19  Blue  Sjirings  Wildlife  Management  .Area 

20  Covington  County  \Vildlife  Management 

.Area 

21  Geneva  County  Pidrlic  Lake 

22  Flomaton  Levee 

23  Conecuh  National  Forest  Recreation  Area 

24  Cieneva  State  k'orest  Wildlife  Management 

.Area 

25  Geneva  County  Recreation  Area 

26  Blackwaier  River  State  Forest  Recreation 

Are;- 

27  Shoal  River  Wildlife  Management  Area 

28  Penlido  River  Wildlife  .Management  Area 

29  Walton  County  Recreation  Area 

30  Holmes  County  Recreation  .Area 

31  Baldwin  County  Recreation  .Area 

32  Escambia  River  Wildlife  Management  .Area 

33  .Santa  Rosa  County  Recreation  Area 

.34  Blackwater  VVMldlife  Management  Area 


35  Crestview  Reservoir 

36  Morrison  Springs  Recreation  Area 

37  Falling  ^V'aters  Recreation  Area 

38  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  Wildlife  Management 

Area 

39  Fort  Walton  Archeological  Site 

40  Econfina  Creek  Reservoir— Deadening  Lakes 

Project 

41  Pine  Log  State  Forest  Wildlife 

Management  Area 

42  Pine  Log  State  Forest  Recreation  Area 

43  Bear  Point  Archeological  Site 

44  Pensacola  Bay  Forts 

45  Pensacola  Harbor  and  Port  Im|3rovement 

46  Naval  Live  Oak  Recreation  Area 

47  Point  Washington  Wildlife  Management 

Area 

18  Roy  S.  Gaskin  Wildlife  Management  Area 

49  Panama  City  Harbor  and  Port  Improvement 

50  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base  Wildlife 

Man:tgemcnt  Area 

51  Gtdf  County  Canal  Improvement 

52  Alabama  Beaches  Recreation  Areas 

53  Perdido  Pass  Channel  Improvement 

54  Gulf  Beach  Recreation  .Area 

55  Fort  Pickens  State  Park  Recreation  Area 

56  Pensacola  Beach  Recreation  .Area 

57  Santa  Rosa  Island  Beach  Recreation  Area 

58  Okaloosa  County  Beach  Recreation  Area 

59  John  C.  Beasley  State  Park  Recreation  .Area 

60  Walton  County  Beaches  Recreatioti  .Areas 

61  West  Bay  County  Beaches  Recreation  .Areas 

62  St.  Anilrew  Slate  Park  Recreation  Area 

63  East  Bay  County  Beaches  Recreation  Areas 

64  Gulf  County  Beaches  Recreation  Areas 

65  Port  St.  Joe  Harbor  ami  Port  Improvement 
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CHOCTAWHATCHEE-PERDIDO  BASINS  PLAN 


AREAS  AND  FACILITIES 


EXPANDB)  OR  IMPROVED 


Union  Springs. 


Fort  Deposit 


Clayton 


I Greenville 


QTroy 


OEADENWG  LAKES  PROJECT  AREA 


luverne 


Ozark 


Evergreen 


Andalusia 


Enterprise 


Dothan 


Brewton* 


Atmore 


Ialamma 

"FUmiDA 


i Bay 
HAinette 


^/V,;  Funiak 
Springs 


Caryville'#  Bonitay. 


Crestview 


Pensacola 


Waltoi 

Beach 


Santa  Rosa  Island 


• tynn  Haveir-  4l' 
Panama  A 

— . — iTitv  ▼ 


BASINWIDE  PAOLITIES  NOT  SHOWN 


SOIL  CONSERVATION 
IRRIGATION  AND  DRAINAGE 
SAUNITY  AND  SEDIMENT  CONTROL 
FORESTRY 
WATER  SUPPLIES 
POLLUTION  ABATEMENT 

pubir:  health 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
WATER  ACCESS  AREAS 
FISH  AND  GAME  MANAGEMENT 


SCALE  IN  MILES 
10  20 


Figure  4.29 


TABLE  4.19 

Chocfawhafchee-Perdido  Basins  Plan 
(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or  Purpose'  Benefits Costs 

program  Annual  Annual  equivalent  Invest- 

equiva-  “Total  OperatiimV  "**"* 

I*'"*"  maintenance, 

and  replace- 
ments 

^itnn  FcXf^  451  107  ” 9,644 

Crestview  P.R.F&W  3,939  2,229  480  39,520 

Deadening  Lakes R,F&W  3,024  1,184  620  15,660 

llrewton  Levee  FC  29  27  2 684 

Flomaton  Levee — FC  45  27  5 619 

Port  St.  Joe  Harbor N 1,665  1,442  1,140  6,300 

Panama  City  Harbor  N 1,690  1,438  1,150  6,030 

Pensacola  Harbor N 397  269  188  2,221 

Gulf  County  Canal N 48  41  22  539 

Perdido  Pass N 97  71  20  1,400 

Fishing  lakes R,F&W  232  80  56  759 

W'ater-access  areas R,F&W  4,773  1,239  779  12,720 

Upstream  watersheds  FC,D  127  99  29  1,949 

Water  supplies WS  ' 12,340  9,682  118,700 

Irrigation  I 558  260  215  1,258 

Drainage^ D 141  23  16  188 

Soil  conservation SC  3,747  2,818  1,882  25,900 

Forest  conservation F 7,402  3,866  1,562  100,100 

Fish  and  wildlife^  ..  FScW  6,582  2,599  2,444  7,012 

Recreation'  R 17,600  5,880  3,506  102,700 

Pollution  abatement  PA  » 5,327  1,220  175,900 

Public  health  PH  5 2,003  1,956  2,300 

XOTF„S:  1 FC  — Flood  coiilrol  1 — Iriig,nion  FitW  — Fish  .iiid  wildlife 

W.S— Water  supplies  P — tlvdroelectric  power  R — Reere.ition 

N —Navigation  .SCi  — .Soil  eonsenation  P.A  — Pollution  abatement 

n — Drainage  F — Forest  eonservatioti  PfF  — Public  health 

2 Primary  tangible  only. 


3 Data  presented  are  exclusive  of  benefits  attd  costs  associated  with  multiple-purpose  projects  listed  in  this  table. 
Benefits  are  assumed  to  he  at  least  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  alternative  but  arc  not  evaluated  in  mon- 
etary terms. 

3 Justification  is  based  largely  on  intangible  liencfits. 


r 


TABLE  4.20 


Choctawhatchee-Perdido  Basins  Plan  Investments  — Early  Action  and  Total  by  States 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


Project  or  program 


Art  ton  

Crestview  

Deadening  Lakes  

Biewton  Levee 

Floniaton  Levee  

Port  St.  Joe  Harbor  

Panama  City  Harbor  

Pensacola  Harbor  

Gulf  County  Canal  

Pertlido  Pass  , 

Fishing  lakes  

Water-access  areas  

U[)stream  watersheds  

\V'ater  stipplies  

Irrigation  

Drainage-  

Soil  conservation  

Forest  conservation  

Fish  and  wildlife^  

Recreation-  

Pollution  abatement  

Public  health  

NOTES;  1 The  resenoir  would  be  located  in  both 
under  each  State  and  are  nonadditive. 


Early 

acllon  portion 

Total  by  States 

Alabama 

Florida 

9,396 

9,644 

...  38,190 

'39,520 

>39,520 

.....  8,550 



15,660 



684 

619 

619 

...  2,338 



6,300 

2,214 



6,030 

424 



2,221 

539 



539 

1,400 

1,400 

474 

759 

.5,432 

2,962 

9,758 

1,949 

• 

1,949 

...  43,620 

26,570 

92,1.30 

003 

1,035 

223 

73 

143 

45 

9,800 

20,010 

5,890 

42,330 

53,850 

46,250 

2,500 

515 

6,497 

30,310 

27,100 

75,600 

.....  78,390 

29,300 

146,600 

400 

.... 

2,300 

.States.  Costs  of  the  involved  project  or  program  feature  arc  posted 


- Data  presented  are  exclusive  of  costs  associated  with  multiple-purpose  projects  listed  in  this  table. 
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SECTION  III  - PLAN  IMPLEMENTATION 


Cost  Sharing 

Cost  sharing  indicates  who  will  ultimately  pay 
for  a plan  feature.  It  is  closely  tied  to  cost  allo- 
cations among  plan  purposes  because  resource 
development  beneficiaries  and  responsibilities 
vary'  according  to  purpose.  A large  part  of  the 
plan  would  be  local  in  its  impacts  and  would 
be  implemented  at  the  local  level;  therefore, 
the  non-Federal  portion  of  costs  is  much  greater 
than  the  Federal  share.  Because  most  of  the 


plan  features  are  subject  to  additional  detailed 
analysis  before  they  are  implemented,  the  cost 
allocations  antf,  therefore,  cost-sharing  data 
shown  are  only  suggestive.  Further  analysis  may 
result  in  different  costs  and  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments. 

The  non-Fetleral  share  of  investment  costs  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  76  percent,  and  of  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  replacements  costs,  91 
percent. 


TABLE  4.21 


Cost  Sharing  — Comprehensive  Plan 
(percent) 


Purpose 

Investment  costs  Operation,  maintenance,  and 
F»t>-n.l  Nnn-Fntf-ral  replacements  at  year  2000 
Federal  Non-Federal 

Flood  control  — 

60 

40 

9 

91 

Water  su]>])lies  — - 



100 



100 

Navigation  - — 

77 

23 

63 

37 

Irrigation  and  drainage  

25 

75 

• 

100 

Hvdroelectric  power  - — 

100 

— 

100 

•Soil  conservation  — 

. 29 

71 



100 

Forest  conservation  . 

. 35 

65 

30 

70 

Fish  and  wildlife  

39 

61 

14 

86 

Recreation  - ... 

23 

77 

14 

86 

Pollution  abatement  and  public  health  

28 

72 

1 

99 

Other  beneficial  purposes  . - - 

. 33 

67 

100 

• Less  than  onc-half  of  1 percent. 


Financing 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  projects 
and  programs  included  in  the  comprehensive 
plan  would  be  |)rovided  in  accordance  with 
laws  and  regulations  ap|)licable  at  the  time  of 
financing.  Non-Federal  costs  would  be  borne  by 
.State  and  local  governments  and  jrrivate  .sources. 
Funds  for  financing  and  a|)propriate  reimburse- 
ment of  the  non-Federal  share  would  come 
from  such  sources  as  outright  grants  from  gov- 
ernment and  ftrivale  sources,  revenue  bonds, 
taxes  received  by  government  and  development 
authorities  and  improvement  districts,  fees 
charged  for  project  use,  and  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  resource  products  such  as  electric  ])ower 
and  water.  Where  Federal  financing  is  needed 


for  projects,  reimbursement  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  made  by  non-P'ederal  interests 
in  the  conventional  manner. 

For  projects  ami  programs  in  the  comprehen- 
sive ])lan  having  reimbursable  costs,  repayment 
and  payout  schedules  would  be  developed  at 
the  time  detailed  planning  and  design  of  the 
projects  and  jirograms  are  comjrleted.  Funds  for 
repayment  of  the  reimbursable  costs  would  be 
derived  from  power  revenues,  use  charges,  and 
other  sources  and  would  be  evaluated  with  the 
detailed  jdanning  and  design.  Prospective  re- 
turns from  the  facilities  for  those  purposes  of 
which  the  cost  would  be  reimburs<ablc  indicate 
that  the  rejjayment  can  be  accomplished. 

Power  from  non-Federal  installations  would 
be  sold  at  rates  in  accordance  with  regulatory 
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laws  in  effect  at  the  time  of  marketing.  Power 
|)r<Klucetl  at  Fetleral  installations  would  be 
marketed  at  rates  determined  at  the  lime  the 
power  becomes  available.  These  rales  would  be 
set  within  the  Federal  public  power  policy  and 
the  rate  structure  then  in  existence  so  as  to 
repay  the  capital  investment  with  interest  and 
at  the  .same  time  encourage  wides|)read  use. 

The  bimlen  of  financing,  in  teims  of  initial 
capital  outlay  by  non-Federal  interests,  is  con- 
sitlerablv  le.ss  than  that  indicated  by  the  cost 
sharing  |jresented.  For  example,  the  cost  of  hy- 
droelectric power  facilities  is  shown  to  be  100 
percent  non-Feileral  in  the  cost  sharing,  even 
though  most  of  the  initial  investment  may  be 
Federal.  This  is  so  because  the  Federal  Treasury 
is  reimbursed  for  its  investment  through  the 
sale  of  elecficity. 

In  1000,  Federal,  State,  county,  local,  and 
private  expeml  'iires  for  land  and  water  resource 
development  in  the  .Southeast  River  Basins 
totaled  about  S217  million.  This  is  equivalent 
to  about  2.8  jiercent  of  the  area  total  1900  per- 
sonal income  of  S7.8  liillion.  .An  estimated  15 
Jiercent  of  this  exjienditure  was  for  training, 
technical  aid,  and  other  items  as.sti/ned  to  be 
continued  but  not  included  as  .sjiecific  features 
in  the  conijirehensive  jilan.  Thus,  in  1900  the 
etjuivalent  of  about  2.1  jiercent  of  the  total  jicr- 
sonal  income  was  invested  in  tyjies  of  endeavor 
similar  to  those  in  the  jilan. 

The  jirojects  aiid  jirograms  covered  by  this 
Rejiort  involve  some  jirivate  exjienditures  and 
some  items  of  jiublic  exiicnditures  which  have 
been  made  since  [anuary  1,  1900,  the  starting 
tiate  used  for  the  evaluation.  If  the  current  rc- 
lationshiji  between  exjienditures  for  resource  de- 
velojimenl  and  total  jiersonal  income  jiersists,  an 
average  of  about  .SlOO  million  would  be  ex- 
jiended  annually  tluring  the  10-year  study  jieritKl 
for  resource  develojiment.  'I  bis  iiulicates  that 
the  same  average  jiercentage  late  of  exjienditure 
would  be  adetjuate  to  actomjilish  the  jilan. 

During  the  first  10  to  15  years  of  jilan  imjile- 
mentation,  theie  will  be  need  for  financing  at 
a rate  higher  than  that  jirevailing  in  1900  and 
earlier  in  order  to  develoji  facilities  already 
needed  and  to  jirovide  for  an  adequate  level 
of  imjmivements  consistent  with  the  needs  and 
ojijiorlunities  exjiected  to  jirevail  during  the 
I900-2(M)0  jieritxl. 


Early  Action  Phase 

To  meet  immediate  requirements  for  develop- 
ment of  resources  and  to  helji  stimulate  growth 
in  the  economic  structures,  certain  jirojects  and 
Jirograms  containeil  in  the  conijirehensive  jilan 
shouUl  be  initiated  as  quickly  as  detailed  jilans 
can  be  jirejiared  for  them  and  the  necessary 
authori/ation,  financing,  and  other  arrange- 
ments can  be  made.  The  more  urgent  jirojects 
and  Jirograms  have  been  included  in  the  early 
action  jihasc  tif  the  jilan.  \ jiart  of  each  of  the 
continuing  jirograms  will  have  been  accom- 
jilished  jirior  to  ctimjiletion  of  this  Rejiort.  Other 
jiarts  of  the  jilan,  however,  involve  jihysical  and 
institutional  jiroblems  that  will  cause  some  de- 
lay in  their  detailed  jilanning,  construction,  or 
development.  If  a balanced  develojiment  jiro- 
gram  is  cari  ied  out.  some  delay  can  be  tolerated, 
and  it  would  not  seriously  aliect  the  benefits 
exjiected  from  this  jilan.  The  early  action  jihase 
as  used  here  is  that  jiart  of  the  jilan  designed 
to  meet  existing  and  jirojected  needs  for  the 
1900-75  jieriod.  However,  if  the  jirogram 
is  delayed,  there  will  be  associated  delays  in 
the  economic  growth  of  the  area;  and  the  jiro- 
jeeted  needs  and  goals  for  the  early  action  jiha.se 
will  not  be  met  limit  sometime  after  1975. 

Fhe  comjiaratively  high  investments  shown 
for  the  earlv  action  jihase  of  the  jilan  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  jilan  are  a reflection  of  two  con- 
ditions. First,  there  are  existing  unsatisfied  needs 
as  well  as  rajiidly  growing  neeils.  .Second,  the 
levels  of  investment  toward  the  later  jiart  of  the 
jieriml  are  resjionsive  to  needs  only  as  jirojected 
to  the  year  2000.  They  tio  not  jirovide  for  satis- 
faction of  increased  neetls  after  2000  even  though 
in  jiractice  some  investments  toward  meeting 
these  increased  needs  would  be  made  during  the 
Jilanning  jieriod.  Therefore,  the  magnitude  of 
total  Jilan  investments  is  relatively  lower  in 
relation  to  early  action  jihase  investment  levels 
than  it  woukl  be  if  jirojections  were  extended 
further  into  the  future.  Many  of  the  jilan  fea- 
ttires  can  be  ailajited  at  little  additional  invest- 
ment to  meet  needs  greater  than  those  jirojected 
for  2000.  Reviews  of  the  jilan  will  indicate  the 
jirojier  timing  and  sizing  of  these  adjustments 
to  the  Jilan. 

The  systems  of  water  control  jirojects  will  not 
be  comjilete  until  near  the  end  of  the  jilanning 
Jieritxl.  .Some  of  the  benefits  will  be  realized 
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almost  as  s<k>ii  as  each  iiulivitlual  |)ioject  is 
complete;  others  will  ttot  begin  to  accrue  until 
the  entire  system  is  complete.  The  jilan  features 
itlentifietl  lor  early  action  should  be  installed 
during  the  next  several  years.  Total  investments 
ate  shown  for  early  action  projects  exce|)t  for 
certain  deferred  facilities  which  would  be  added 
after  1975. 

Six  proposals  in  the  early  action  phase  have 
been  designated  as  having  special  value  for 
ilemonstrating  new  approaches  to  resotirce  de- 
velopment. Included  in  this  category  arc  the 
Nassau  River  Kmbayment  project  and  the  Big 
.Satilla  Cheek  project  in  the  Satilla-St.  \farys 
basins,  Clcdar  Creek-.\nneewakee  development 
in  the  .Apalachicola-Chattahoot  hee-Flint  basins, 
the  Deatlcning  Lakes  project  in  the  Choctawhat- 
chee-Ferdido  basins,  the  Cirovelantl  jtroject  in 
the  Ogeechee  basin,  aiul  the  Franks  Creek-,Mud 
Swamp  development  in  the  Suwannee  basin. 

These  demottstration  proposals  are  all  related 
to  the  need  for  greatly  expatulet!  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreational  development  in  the  South- 
east River  Basins.  N’a.ssau  River  k'mbaymcnt 
project  is  |jlanned  primarily  as  a research  and 
ex|)erimental  project  for  management  of  saline 
marsh  habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife.  The  Big 
Satilla  C^reek  project  and  the  Franks  C’.veek-Mud 
Swamp  development  are  proposed  principally 
to  demtmstratc  the  recreational  potential  of 
these  locations.  The  Cedar  Creek-.\nneewakee 
development  and  the  Cirovelantl  and  Deadening 
Lakes  prttjects  arc  tisetl  to  tlemonstrate  local  anti 
regional  ativantages  of  both  fish  anti  wiltllifc 
anti  recreation. 

The  Cirovelantl  and  the  Big  Satilla  Creek  j>roj- 
ccts  will  serve  to  tlemonstrate  the  impact  of 
m,ijor  reservoir  dcvelttpmetits  for  recreation  in 
areas  which  are  nt)w  largely  untlevclo[)cd  and 
which  are  a considerable  tlistance  from  major 
cities  but  ettnvenient  to  interstate  routes,  par- 
ticularly north-south  rotites.  The  Deadening 
Lakes  project  anti  the  Franks  Creek-MutI  Swamp 
tievciopment  olfer  op|M)rtunities  to  show  how 
local  scenic  areas  may  be  tlcvcIojK-d  to  serve  a 
much  broatler  range  of  recreation  anti  fish  and 
svildlife  neetls,  incintling  a large  potential  tour- 
ist tratlc,  anti  iti  .serve  a mtich  larger  area. 

Projects  tlesignaletl  as  demonstrations  would 
receive  stibsiantial  Fetlcral  support  for  both  con- 
strticiion  anti  ttperation  and  maintenance.  The 


level  ttf  Federal  support  recommentletl  for  a 
tlemtttistraiittn  prttject  is  25  to  50  percent  greater 
than  fttr  similar  prtijects  which  tlo  not  have,  for 
reastms  of  character  or  locatitm,  the  same  possi- 
bilities for  use  as  demonstrations. 

\Vliile  the  titili/aiion  of  soil  resotirces  will 
be  largely  contrttlled  by  ctirrcnt  reejuirements, 
all  reasttnable  elTttrt  shotild  be  expended  to  apply 
atletjuate  soil  conservation  practices  as  quickly 
as  possible  ttii  all  lantl  not  now  |)rotectetl.  All 
])ossil)le  permanent  conservation  measures  re- 
maining to  be  applied  shottUl  be  installed  in 
the  early  actittn  phase. 

Tt)  protect  anti  conserve  forests  for  future 
use,  all  of  the  fire,  insect,  anti  tlisease  control 
facilities  shttultl  be  installetl  tluring  the  early 
action  phase,  as  should  wootllantl  drainage. 

An  im|)t)rlanl  cttnsitleralion  of  development 
grtttips,  .Slates,  anti  Fetleral  agencies  shoultl  be 
for  the  early  acquisition  of  land  in  beach  areas 
anti  in  ptitential  reservoir  areas  before  the  pres- 
sures of  grttwth  make  actjtiisition  economically 
prohibitive. 

Responsibility 

The  resptmsibility  for  initiating  the  jdan  basi- 
cally must  rest  with  the  State  anti  local  interests. 
F.ven  in  those  fieltls  where  a Federal  agency  is 
nttrmally  the  tngani/ation  which  actually  per- 
fttrms  the  tletailetl  planning  and  construction, 
the  impetus  for  the  planning  study  must  origi- 
nate with  thtise  whom  the  prttgrams  and  facili- 
ties will  benefit. 

The  comprehensive  plan  for  the  .Southeast 
River  Basins  is  a combination  of  projects  and 
prttgrams  ftnintilaied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
pettple  fttr  lantl  anti  water  restturce  tlevelop- 
ment.  In  many  cases,  the  Cttmmissittn  sttidies 
have  not  Ix’cn  carrietl  Ix’yontI  the  reconnaissance 
level,  and  thtis  adtiitional  detailed  planning  is 
reqttired  prior  to  implementation  i>f  the  jrlan. 
The  authori/ing  .Act  specificail"  itrovitles  that 
the  Clommission  plan  shall  nc  >nclutle  final 
])roject  designs  and  e.stimates. 

The  proposed  assignment  of  responsibility 
for  initiating  the  tievelopments  is  matle  in  the 
knttwledge  that  timely  anti  active  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  State  anti  local  leadership  are 
required. 

The  designations  inchitletl  in  Table  4.22  are 
matle  in  accortlancc  with  following  criteria. 
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(1)  If  an  existing  project  or  program  is  to 
be  expamleil  by  the  addition  of  facilities  or  ac- 
celeration of  activity,  then  the  assignment  of 
major  responsibility  for  planning,  construction 
and/or  develojjinent,  and  operation  is  to  the 
.agency  already  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
existing  project  or  program.  For  example,  if 
additional  recreation  facilities  are  to  be  provided 
at  a project  such  as  Hartwell  which  is  a Federal 
[sroject  under  the  administrative  supervision  of 
the  Cor])s  of  Engineers,  then  this  agency  would 
be  given  major  responsibility  for  planning  and 
construction  even  though  the  work  might  be 
actually  done  by  other  Federal  or  non-Federal 
entities. 

(2)  \Vhcre  additional  fttcilities  are  proposed 
at  a project  already  under  non-Federal  jurisdic- 
tion, then  the  non-Federal  interest  is  assigned 
the  major  responsibility.  Exception  may  be  made 
in  the  case  of  installation  of  navigation  locks  in 
non-Federal  dams  which  would  be  worked  out 
by  joint  agreement  between  the  non-Federal 
entity  and  the  Department  of  the  .\rmy. 

(.^)  Non-Federal  programs  such  as  forestry, 
soil  conservation,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife, 
reclamation,  drainage,  irrigation,  |>tiblic  health, 
and  pollution  abatement  wottld  continue  under 
non-Federal  sponsorship  except  where  such  pro- 
grams apply  to  national  forests,  military  reserva- 
tions, anti  other  Federal  holdings.  Where  a clear- 
cut  conclusion  is  not  readily  apparent,  then  se- 
lection is  to  be  made  on  a case-by-case  basis, 
giving  due  weight  to  the  pertinent  circum- 
stances. 

(4)  New  projects  or  programs  are  assigned 
to  Federal  agencies  for  planning,  construction, 
and  operation  where  there  is  a substantial  in- 
volvement of  hydroelectric  power  and  naviga- 
tion since  this  is  the  general  historical  pattern. 
Flxceptions  are  made  in  the  application  of  this 
general  rule  for  hydroelectric  power  facilities 
where  it  was  found  desirable  that  such  facilities 
be  constructed  by  non-Federal  interests  cither 
in  their  entirety  or  by  contractual  agreement 
with  Federal  interests.  Exception  is  also  made  in 
the  case  of  navigation  improvements  where  the 
major  portion  of  benefits  are  other  than  com- 
mercial navigation. 

(.5)  Historical  jiatterns  are  also  observed  in 
the  case  of  Rood  control.  If  the  project  involved 
the  provision  of  local  protection  works  on  the 


main  stream,  then  the  Federal  interests  would 
be  responsible  for  construction  and  non-Feileral 
would  be  responsible  for  ojK'ration  and  mainte- 
nance. In  the  case  of  llootl  plain  management 
aiul  small  reservoir  developments  located  in 
headwater  areas  to  serve  flood  contrt)!  purposes, 
planning,  construction,  and  ojreration  arc  desig- 
nated as  non-Federal,  although  local  groups  may 
call  upon  Federal  agencies  for  assistance  in 
planning. 

(6)  In  the  application  of  the  general  rule  and 
the  cited  exceptions,  the  incidence  of  benefits  is 
considered  in  determining  appropriate  responsi- 
bility. Where  benefits  are  of  national  signifi- 
cance. Federal  rc.sponsibility  is  indicated;  where 
they  arc  local,  non-Federal  responsibility  is  in- 
dicated. Where  these  benefits  are  of  regional 
significance,  the  matter  is  decided  on  a case-by- 
case basis,  considering  all  of  the  related  circum- 
stances. 

(7)  In  the  designation  of  a non-Federal 
and/or  Fctleral  interest  for  the  major  responsi- 
bility, there  is  no  intention  that  such  selection 
woukl  ignore  the  other  interests  that  may  be 
concerned  in  planning  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed program  or  project.  This  applies  also  to 
construction  and  operation. 

The  designation  of  Federal  agencies  to  have 
major  responsibility  for  jtrojccts  and  jirograms 
generally  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  agency 
usually  assfKiateil  with  the  purpose  having  the 
largest  portion  of  the  total  allocated  costs,  except 
for  projects  involving  hydroelectric  jjower  and 
substantial  mainstem  flotxl  control  which  are 
assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Where  projects  ami  facilities  have  been  histor- 
ically constructed  by  Federal  agencies  and  turned 
over  to  local  groups  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, it  is  intended  that  this  practice  be  con- 
tinued. An  example  of  this  is  a Iwal  flood  pro- 
tection levee  on  a principal  stream. 

The  non-Federal  or  Federal  interests  with  the 
major  responsibility  for  accomplishment,  includ- 
ing coordinating  the  preauthori/ation  planning, 
obtaining  final  approval  fir  auihori/ation  of 
sjiccific  works  or  facilities,  budgeting  for  appro- 
priations or  other  funding,  design  of  structures, 
administration  of  construction  or  installation, 
and  other  matters  pertinent  to  planning  and 
construction  are  indicated  in  Table  4.22.  The 
designation  of  Federal  and  non-Federal  is  not 
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TABLE  4.22 

Responsibility  for  Implementing  Projects 


Major  roH^nsibility  for 
implementing  detilgnaled 
projects 

itasins  and  projects 

I'Urly 

action 

phase* 

PurpotM*' 

Kederal  agency  with  major 
reaponHibility  for  Federal  aapecta 

Ffdcral 

SAV.\N.\AH  HASIX 
Ili|;hland.-i  I’rojeet  Area 

ilorsepasture 

E 

P,  H 

Corps  of  Kiiginwrs 
('orps  4if  Kngineers 

Ftaioral 

Joeassta* 

P,  H,  F&W 

Federal 

Xewr\-Old  Piekens 

. - - 

P,  H,  F&W 

Corps  of  Kngineers 

Fetleral 

('hatt(H)ga 

War  Wttiuan 

P,  K 

(’orps  of  laigineers 

I'rilcnil 

Sand  Hottoin 

P,  U 

(’orps  of  Kngint*ers 

Non-ro(hr:il 

Federal 

Koj^ues  Ford 

P,  H 

('orps  of  Kngineers 

, . 

C'amp  C reek — 

_ 

P,  H 

1‘ederal  Power  ('oniiiiissi<m 

Federal 

Highlands  (FS  lands).  .. 

E 

H,  F&W 

Kttrest  Servi<*e 

.Non-i*Vdoral 

_ . 

Highlands  (other) . 

E 

H,  FA.  W 

Bureau  of  Outd<H)r  Recreation, 

X<m-Fe<U‘ral 

Tallow  Hill  - 

P.  K,  F&W 

National  Park  Service* 
Kt‘deral  Power  ('«nninissitin 

Xon-tVdtTsil 

Anthony  Shoals 

P,  H,  FA:\V 

Federal  Power  Commission 

hV<l<*ral 

Trotters  Shoals 

f: 

I>,  H,  FAW 

('orps  of  Kngineers 

Federal 

Lower  Savannah 

Burtons  Landing. 

E 

X,  P,  H,  F&W 

(’orps  of  haigineers 
('orps  of  Kngineers 

Federal 

Stokes  BlulT 

X,  P,  K,  F&W 

Non-F(‘tl<‘ral 

Federal 

(laffney  Landing . . _ . 

Savannah  Pollution  Ahatement . . . 

E 

X,  U,  F&W 
PA 

('orps  of  Kngim*ers 
Public  Ib'aith  Service 

Federal 

Fed(*ral 

Intraeoastal  Watenvay...  . . 
Savannah  Harbor  

X 

X 

('orps  of  Kngim*(*rs 
('orps  of  Kngineers 

Xi>ii-F('(l(>ral 

oc'.eechf:f;  hasix 

Grovelaiid ..  

E 

H.  F&W 

Bureau  of  OutdtKtr  Recreation, 

Non-Kt'<loral 

ALTAMAHA  BASIX 
(’urrv  Creek 

F&W,  B,  WS 

National  Park  Service* 
Bureau  of  OutdtMtr  Recreation, 

Nnn-rnl(*n»l 

Hig  Flat  Creek-  

H,  F&W 

National  Park  Service* 
Bureau  of  Out<h>or  Recreation, 

\on-F(Miera! 

Xew  Bethel..  . 

H.  F&W 

National  Park  StTvice* 
Bureau  of  (hitdtMtr  Recreation, 

Xon-Federal 

Laurens  Shoals  

E 

P,  H.  F&W 

National  Park  StTvice* 
Fe<leral  l*ower  (’ommissitin 

Federal 

Pearlistone  

E 

P.  I?,  F&W 

('orps  of  Kngineers 

Federal 

Ci4K>s<‘  ( Teek  - - . . 

E 

P,  H.  F&W 

('orps  of  KngiiuH*rs 
(’orps  of  Kngine»*rs 

Federal 

Abl«*ville 

P,  K,  F&W 

Xon-Foiioral 

Federal 

Coo|>ers  Ferrv  . 

P,  li,  F&W 

(''orps  of  Kngim‘«‘rs 

'rownseml  ...  

FC.  li 

Soil  ('ons<*rvation  Service 

Xon-F«'drral 

ButTalo  (’reek  ... 

1-; 

F&W 

Bureau  of  Si>ort  Fisheries 

_ . 

Feileral 

Xav'igation  to  Doetortown. 

X 

and  \ViI<lhfe 
('orj>s  of  KngintHTs 

Xnn-Ft‘d(*ral 

SATILLA-ST.  MAUVS  BASINS 
Big  Satilla  (Veek  

E 

F&W,  H,  I 

Bureau  of  Outd«Mtr  Recreation, 

Xon-Frdt'ral 

Axstm...  

E 

F&W,  H,  PA,  1 

National  Park  Service* 
Bureau  of  Outdiair  Re<Teation, 

Federal 

Nassau  River  Kinbavinent . .. 

!•: 

F&W , H,  FC, 

National  Park  Servic»‘* 
Bureau  of  Si>ort  Fisheries 

Xon-Ftalcral 

rpper  Hurricane  Creek 

PH 

F&W , H,  PA,  1 

and  Wildlife 

Bureau  of  OutiliMir  Recreation, 

Xon-Fedt*ral 

Broxton  ('reek  . 

PA,  F&W , H 

National  Park  Service* 
Public  Health  S<*rvice 

Xon-Ft*<l(»ral 

Cinbrella  ('reek  ('hannel 

E 

X 

('or])s  of  KiigintMTs 

Federal 

Brunswick  Harb«>r.  

X 

('orj)s  of  Kngini'crs 

Federal 

Fernandina  Ikach  Harbor. 

X 

( 'orps  of  Kngineers 

Federal 

srwAxxKi:  basix 

Shiloh 

FC,  PA,  I, 

('orps  of  lCngin(M.‘rs 

Xon-Frdrral 

Franks  (’reek 

E 

H,  F&W 
F&W , K 

Biu*eau  of  OutdcKW  Recreation, 

Xon-Ft*dt'Tal 

Tifton . 

E 

PA,  B,  I,  FC, 

National  Park  Service* 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recnattion, 

Federal 

Hixtnwn  Marsh 

E 

F&W 

F&W  , B,  1 

Nathmal  Park  St*rvice* 
Bureau  of  SiKirt  Fisheries 

Xon-Frdf*ral 

Moultrie 

E 

PA,  B,  F&W, 

and  WihUife 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 

Non-Kpderal 

Mud  Swamp 

E 

FC,  1 

B,  F&W , 1 

National  Park  Ser\*ice* 
Bureau  of  Sinirt  Fisheries 

and  Wildlife 

(contimu'd) 
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TABLE  4.22 — Continued 


Major  reNponalbllUy  for 
im^emontinR  doHignaled 
projectH 

BaNinM  and  proJectH 

l-Iarly 

action 

phast*' 

Purpose' 

Federal  aRenry  with  major 
reMponsibility  for  FederiU  aapecta 

Non-l’VtU'ral 

(iuilinaii  

K 

If,  1,  IVkW, 

Bureau  of  Outthstr  Recreation, 

Naslivillf-.. 

IT.  l'.\ 

I’.\,  K,  IW  W , 

National  Park  Service* 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 

Non-K«‘iifral 

Ashliurn 

FC,  I 

F.\,  H,  FiVW , 
F(’,  1 

l’.\,  H,  F&W, 

National  Park  Service* 
Puhlic  Health  Service 

Nim-l'iiU'ral 

Alapalia  . . . 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 

(K'HUK  KONKK  UASIN 
Doerun. 

!•: 

FC,  1 

I’A,  If,  FA.W 

National  Park  Service* 
Puhlic  Health  Service 

N»»n-Ft*tU*ral 

(^uinev...  

!■: 

W S,  H,  FA  W , 
1>A 

If,  FAW,  FA,  F( 

Ptihlic  Health  ScTvice 

Tlunnasville 

i; 

‘ Puhlic  Health  Service 

Tired  (Teek  . 

If,  FAW,  FA, 

Fulilic  llc'iillh  Service 

N»ti!-l'r<lt*ral 

(iiilf  ('oast  Improvement  . 

\\S 

If,  N,  FAW,  1), 

C’orps  of  Kngineers 

anil  I’Vdrral 
I-Vilrral 

St . Marks  C'hannel . . - . 

!•; 

Fll,  T,  I, 
N 

( 'orps  of  r.ngineers 

KiMlrral 

I’anaeea  (Miannel  Improvement 

K 

N 

(’orps  of  Kngineers 

I'Vilrral 

Non-lriloral 

Intraeoastal  W aterway 

i(  arraltelle  to  Apalachee  Hay  i 
Steinhatehee  Uiv(*r  Improvement 

N 

N,  If,  FAW,  I, 

( '(»rps  of  I'aigineers 
('orjis  of  Kngineers 

Kfdi-ral 

St.  Marks  l.evee  - 

FC 

('orps  of  Kngineers 

Wacissa  Uiver  Development  . . 

]■: 

If,  FAW 

Bureau  of  OutdiMir  Recreation, 

IVdiTal 

Al'Al.A(.'IIUX»LA-(  llATTAllOO(‘l!F.K-FldNT  IIASINS 
(Vilar  ('reek  K 1*,  F(\  U,  Fv^'W 

National  Park  Service* 
('orps  of  Kngineers 

Non-rrili-ral 

Dog  Hiver 

F\,  FAW 

Ihihlic  Health  Service 

Non-Friloral 

Atlanta  Pollution  Ahatement.  . 

FA,  F 

Puhlic  Health  StTvice 

Anneewakee.  . 

1: 

If,  FAW 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreatimi, 

Fi'iloral 

West  Point  . _ . 

i; 

F,  FC,  If,  FAW 

National  Park  Service* 
(’ori>s  of  Kngineers 

FialiTal 

Middle  ( 'hat tahooehei' 

N',  F.  If,  FaW 

('orps  of  Kngineers 

I'cilcral 
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intended  to  prejudice  joint  non-Fcderal  and 
Federal  development  of  power  and  perhaps 
other  features  when  and  if  such  a proposal  is 
[iresented  to  Congress  for  final  resolution. 

Designation  is  made  al.so  of  the  Federal  agency 
having  the  major  responsibility  for  the  Federal 
aspects  of  each  project,  regardless  of  the  magni- 
tude of  these  Federal  aspects.  In  projects  involv- 
ing hydroelectric  power  where  the  major  respon- 
sibility is  Federal,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
have  the  major  responsibility;  and  where  the 
major  responsibility  is  non-Federal,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  would  have  the  major  re- 
sponsibility. Designation  of  a single  agency  is 
not  intendetl  to  reflect  any  lack  of  interest  by 
other  Federal  agencies  in  a project:  in  fact,  most 
of  the  Federal  land  and  water  agencies  have 
some  interest  in  each  of  the  projects. 

General  Programs  and  Projects 

In  the  general  programs  and  projects,  other 
than  those  specifically  mentioned  in  Table  4.22, 
the  division  between  non-Federal  and  Federal 
principal  responsibility  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
ownership  of  the  land  or  area  involved.  For 
example,  wildlife  or  soil  conservation  jtrogratns 
on  non-Federal  lands  are  the  principal  responsi- 
bility of  non-Federal  entities:  forestry  programs 
on  a military  reservation  or  national  forest  are 
a principal  Federal  responsibility:  and  recre- 
ation programs  on  a Federal  multiple-purpose 
reservoir  jnoject,  which  envisions  Federal  acqui- 
sition of  the  general  reservoir  area,  are  a princi- 
pal Federal  responsibility. 

Keeping  the  Plan  Current 

During  the  existence  of  the  U.  S.  Study  Com- 
mission, .Southeast  River  Basins,  there  developed 
a very  high  degree  of  understanding  and  respect 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission  for  the 
many  related  problems  associated  with  land  and 
water  resources  development.  Each  Commis- 
sioner ably  presented  the  viewpoint  of  his  agency 
or  State,  yet  at  the  same  time  was  cognizant  of 
related  effects  on  other  agency  and  State  de- 
velopments. The  Commission  has  been  an  effec- 
tive organization  for  resolving  these  differences 
—not  by  etlicts,  but  by  objective  analysis  and 
discussions  of  common  problems  in  a deliberate 
attempt  to  reach  a mutually  satisfactory  .solution. 
In  many  cases,  this  required  some  compromise 


and  subordination  of  strong  individual  views 
to  come  within  a consensus  of  the  group— all 
within  the  basic  common  denominator  of  what 
is  best  for  the  overall  development  of  the  entire 
study  area. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  continue  the  co- 
ordination that  has  been  engendered  by  the 
Study  Commission  so  that  the  projects  and  pro- 
grams recommended  in  the  comprehensive  plan 
can  be  consumated  in  the  same  atmosphere. 
There  also  is  a need  to  provide  a continuing 
basis  by  which  the  requirements  for  resources 
ileveloi)inents  can  be  compared  with  the  actual 
accomplishments  and  the  two  maintained  in 
satisfactory  balance  for  the  pid)lic  good.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  ex])ected  that  many  new  jrroposals 
for  resources  development,  initiated  by  both 
])ublic  and  private  agencies,  will  need  to  be  co- 
ordinated with  those  in  the  plan.  Periodically, 
the  long-range  plan  should  be  updated  in  the 
light  of  current  requirements  and,  where  neces- 
sary, revised  to  reflect  changing  conditions.  It 
is  desirable  that  an  organization  such  as  the 
proposed  Resources  Advisory  Board,  Southeast 
River  Basins,  be  created  to  carry  on  the  coordi- 
nation that  has  been  established. 

Resources  Advisory  Board,  Southeast  River  Basins 

The  proposed  Resources  Advisory  Board, 
.Southeast  River  Basins,  is  similar  to  the  U.  S. 
Study  fiommission,  Southeast  River  Basins,  with 
several  significant  changes.  Its  principal  func- 
tions would  be  to  receive  and  maintain  records 
and  data  of  the  U.  S.  Study  Commission,  South- 
east River  Basins;  to  encourage  continued  coordi- 
nation among  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments in  the  field  of  land  and  water  resources;  to 
review  programs  and  projects  needed  in  the  near 
and  distant  future;  and  to  encourage  the  proper 
develo|)ment  of  programs  and  facilities  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  results.  The  Board  would  be 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  of  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South 
(Carolina,  selected  by  the  respective  Governors 
and  appointed  by  the  President  for  terms  coin- 
ciding with  those  of  the  respective  Governors, 
one  member  from  each  of  the  Federal  agencies 
on  the  present  Study  Commission  and  a Chair- 
man from  the  area  at  large,  also  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  location  of  the  principal 
office  of  the  Advisory  Board  and  the  frequency 
of  the  scheduled  meetings  would  be  determined 
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by  the  Board.  Expenses  of  the  repre.sentativcs 
of  the  Federal  agencies  would  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  agencies  out  of  their  regular  appropria- 
tions and  the  expenses  of  the  representatives 
from  the  States  would  be  borne  by  the  respec- 
tive States.  The  expenses  of  the  Chairman,  the 
salary  and  exjienses  of  the  staff,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  office  would  be  borne  by 
the  bmiget  of  the  Resources  Advisory  Board, 
which  would  be  prorated  among  the  four  States. 
Proportioned  amounts  to  be  contributed  by  each 
of  the  States  would  be  based  on  a formula  which 
recognizes  population,  area,  and  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  respective  States  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  Board. 

The  principal  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Board,  generally  acting  through  the  Execu- 
tive Director  and  staff,  would  be  to  encourage 
and  review  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  land  and 
water  resources  development.  To  the  extent 
practicable,  it  would  obtain  proposed  plans  for 
projects  and  facilities  in  the  area  which  affect 
water  and  land  resources  and  would  offer  advice 
and  comments  on  projects  ami  facilities  having 
a substantial  effect  on  the  area  land  and  water 
resources  proposed  by  State  or  Federal  agencies 
and  by  private  and  local  interests.  Its  area  of 
interest  would  include: 

(1)  Flood  control  and  prevention; 

(2)  domestic  and  municipal  water  supplies; 

(3)  the  improvement  and  safeguarding  of 
navigation; 

(4)  the  reclamation  and  irrigation  of  land, 
including  drainage; 

(5)  possibilities  of  hydroelectric  power  and 
industrial  development  and  utilization; 

(6)  .soil  conservation  and  utilization; 

(7)  forest  conservation  and  utilization; 

(8)  preservation,  protection,  and  enhance- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  resources; 

(9)  the  development  of  recreation; 

(10)  salinity  and  sediment  control; 

(11)  pollution  abatement  and  the  protection 
of  public  health;  and 

(12)  other  beneficial  and  useful  purposes  not 
specifically  enumerated. 

The  Board  would  cooperate  in  resources  devel- 
opment management  with  the  local.  Stale,  and 
Federal  agencies. 


The  Board  could  also  function  as  a nucleus 
organization  which  could  peritxlically  expand 
its  staff  for  review  studies,  with  a view  to  making 
substantial  modifications  and  updating  of  the 
plan. 

The  budgeting  and  financing  of  such  expand- 
ed studies  would  be  in  accordance  with  condi- 
tions then  prevailing.  Financing  of  such  studies 
might  be  provided  by  Federal  funds  apjtro- 
l>riaied  specifically  for  that  purpose. 

The  major  task  of  making  general  revisions 
of  the  plan  would  be  undertaken  at  periodic 
intervals,  using  ajjjnojtriaiions  from  the  Con- 
gress and  contributions  from  the  States  which 
would  be  provided  especially  for  this  program. 

The  work  of  the  Resources  Advisory  Board 
would  usually  be  done  by  appropriate  commit- 
tees with  representation  from  State,  Federal, 
and  nongovernmental  entities.  These  commit- 
tees would  be  established  to  do  a particular  job. 
The  Executive  Director  would  usually  serve  as 
chairman  of  each  committee. 

The  ])artici|>ating  Stales  ami  Federal  agencies 
would  perform  from  time  to  time  reviews  and 
make  special  reports  as  suggested  by  the  Re- 
sources Advisory  Board,  using  their  regular  staff 
ami  as  part  of  their  noiTnal  planning  work  and 
without  charge  to  the  Advisory  Board. 

The  duties  of  the  staff  of  the  Advisory  Board 
would  be  i)rinci|)ally  in  the  fields  of  administra- 
tion, coordination,  and  professional  advice  and 
would  generally  not  involve  the  performance  of 
detailed  studies  and  investigations. 

The  staff  of  the  Resources  Advisory  Board, 
Southeast  River  Basins,  would  consist  of  an 

Executive  Director,  an  Assistant  Executive  Di- 

rector, and  other  professional  and  clerical- 
administrative  personnel. 

The  Executive  Director  and  the  Assistant  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  during  their  employment  with 
the  Board,  would  not  be  employees  of  any  State 
or  Federal  agency. 

The  initial  annual  budget  is  estimated  to  be 
,560,000,  distributed  approximately  as  follows: 

Alabama  $10,000 

Florida  ....  15,000 

Georgia  25,000 

South  Carolina  10,000 

Interim  Organization 

The  establishment  of  the  Resources  .Advisory- 
Board,  .Southeast  River  Basins,  discussed  above. 
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would  require  State  and  Federal  legislation.  The  1 1 members  would  select  a Chairman  and 

Since  this  legislation  will  require  some  time,  pro-  Vice  Cihairman  from  among  themselves  with  the 

vision  should  be  made  for  an  interim  organi/a-  provision  that  one  be  a Federal  member  and  the 

tion  until  such  time  as  the  Resources  Advisory  other  a non-Federal  member.  The  Advisory 

lioanl  is  formally  established.  Such  a tem[>orary  Board  would  select  an  Executive  Director.  The 

organization  should  be  established  immetliately  Executive  Director,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 

by  administrative  directives  of  the  Governors  of  Chairman,  would  select  the  other  staff  members, 

the  States  concerned  anti  the  heads  of  the  Fed-  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Federal  mem- 

eral  agencies.  It  coultl  be  organized  and  operated  bers  woidd  be  paiti  from  appropriations  to  the 

similarly  to  the  various  Interagency  Basin  Com-  respective  Federal  agencies,  and  the  salaries  and 

mittees  which  currently  operate  under  the  gen-  expenses  of  the  State  members  would  be  paid 

eral  cognizance  of  the  Federal  Interagency'  Com-  from  appropriations  to  the  respective  State 

mittee  on  Water  Resources  with  appropriate  agencies.  The  ex|>enses  of  the  Chairman,  the 

jtarticipation  by  the  States  involved.  Details  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  staff  members,  and 

the  interim  organization  would  be  included  in  the  Board's  t)ffice  expenses  would  be  paid  out  of 

the  administrative  ilirectivcs  establishing  it.  The  fuiuls  available  to  the  Interim  Board  by  contri- 

organization  coidd  provide  for  one  member  butions  from  the  participating  States, 

from  each  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  The  interim  organization  would  be  charged 

(Georgia,  and  .South  Carolina,  as  selected  by  the  with  facilitating  and  coordinating  the  implemen- 
respective  Ciovernors;  a member  selected  by  the  lation  of  the  plan  and  doing  the  other  functions 

.Secretary  of  each  of  the  Federal  Departments  of  the  continuing  board  in  the  interim  period 

of  .Vnny:  (ioininercc;  .Agriculture;  Health,  Edit-  to  the  extent  [tracticable. 

cation,  and  Welfare;  Interior;  and  by  the  Chair-  The  tiuties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Interim 

man  of  the  Federal  Power  Ciommission;  and  a Resources  .\dvisory  Board  would  be  similar  to 

member  from  the  area  selected  bv  the  State  those  |jroposed  for  the  continuing  Resources 

inemiters  in  order  to  compi  ise  an  1 1 -man  board.  .Advisory  Boartl  to  the  extent  practicable. 


PART  FIVE  - CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

DISCUSSION 


Land  and  water  resources  development  is  an 
important  facet  of  the  overall  physical  improve- 
ment and  economic  and  social  progress  rct|uired 
to  attain  the  levels  of  growth  projected  for  the 
area  as  part  of  a highly  competitive  national 
economy.  Successful  ilevelo|)tnent  of  laml  and 
water  resources  dejjends  largely  on  two  types  of 
determinations.  One  determination  rests  on 
studies  and  analyses  by  engineers,  economists, 
and  other  professional  planners  of  the  physical 
practicability  and  economic  feasibility  of  proj- 
ects and  programs,  and  of  the  conseipience  of 
alternative  decisions  regarding  resources  devel- 
opment. The  other  is  supjrortetl  by  political, 
financial,  and  other  institutional  considerations 
relating  to  project  and  jrrogram  attractiveness 
and  permissibility  from  local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional standpoints.  Both  determinations  are  im- 
])ortant. 

The  Southeast  River  Basins  area  has  the  po- 
tential for  continued  population  and  personal 
income  growth  through  the  year  2000.  The  rate 
of  growth  is  projected  so  that  it  almost  parallels 
that  of  the  Nation,  being  somewhat  slower  for 
population  and  somewhat  higher  for  personal 
income.  Realization  of  the  jjrojected  levels  of 
income  dejrends  upon  a continuing  rise  in  the 
(troductivity  of  the  area  workers  as  well  as  a 
large  increase  in  the  numbers  employed.  Ur- 
banization, a trend  well  established,  will  be  a 
major  influence  on  future  ii.se  of  land  and  water 
resources.  With  this  shift,  which  is  part  of  a 
national  trend,  will  come  readjustments  of  polit- 
ical influences.  There  will  be  increased  empha- 
sis on  imhisirial  ilevelopmeni  and  jiroblcms  con- 
nectetl  with  urbanization  and  less  emphasis  on 
sustaining  inefficient  or  uneconomic  rural  enter- 
prises by  means  of  institutional  support.  Thus, 
it  is  important  that  the  residents  understand 
that  raising  educational  levels  of  the  labor  force 
and  other  institutional  adjustments  are  needed 
to  promote  increased  productivity  and  to  |)crmit 
desirable  shifts  to  envisioned  employment  op- 
portunities. 


It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  or  to  seek  immediate 
and  drastic  changes  which  would  severely  dis- 
rupt the  existing  economy.  It  is  also  unrealistic 
for  area  residents  not  to  prepare  to  assume  their 
most  advantageous  roles  in  the  rapidly  evolving 
new  economy.  Perhaps  most  important  is  that 
the  people  of  the  area  appraise  their  overall 
opportunities  and  limitations,  learn  how  their 
economic  lot  can  be  further  improved,  and  seek 
the  optimum  use  of  their  abundant  resources. 
This  shoultl  be  started  immediately  on  a step- 
by-stej)  basis  to  assure  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  long-range  objectives.  A comprehensive 
plan  for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
the  area  land  ami  water  resources  is  presented 
in  Part  Fotir. 

The  plan  recognizes  the  rights  and  major  re- 
.sponsibilitics  of  the  States  and  local  interests  in 
the  development  of  the  area  land  and  water 
resources.  It  provides  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  new  resource  development  programs  and 
facilities  be  initiated,  developed,  and  maintained 
by  non-Federal  entities. 

The  ))lan  is  designed  to  meet  projected  needs 
to  the  year  2000  through  efficient  development 
and  utilization  of  the  area  land  and  water  re- 
sources. To  be  effective,  the  plan,  as  a joint 
local.  State,  and  Federal  effort,  must  be  imple- 
mented in  the  form  of  actual  programs  and 
projects.  In  most  instances,  more  detailed  anal- 
yses and  evaluations  will  be  necessary  before 
programs  and  projects  are  started.  Because  the 
plan  is  based  on  long-range  assumptions  and 
projections,  it  will  need  frequent  reviews  and 
periodic  revisions  to  insure  that  it  is  properly 
responsive  to  changing  times  and  conditions. 

Study  area  lands,  with  presently  known  man- 
agement ami  technological  factors,  can  produce 
footl  and  fiber  at  several  times  the  present  rate 
ami  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  study  area  and  its  projected  share  of  na- 
tional and  world  requirements  for  the  year  2000. 
The  nonagricultural  requirements  for  land  will 
cause  no  seriotis  restriction  on  agricultural  pro- 
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(iiiciion,  ami  thfie  is  adequate  laml  for  the  pro 
jectetl  growth  of  urban  areas  with  tlte  accom- 
jtanying  iiulustrial  and  service  activities.  Water, 
generally,  is  tlistribtited  favorably  in  relation  to 
development  possibilities  and  seasonal  demands. 
If  properly  ilevelopetl,  stifficient  water  is  avail- 
able to  meet  all  foreseeable  retpiirements  for 
hiinian  comfort  and  health  and  for  needed  ex- 
pansion of  industry,  recreation,  agriculture  and 
forestry,  and  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

Flood  damages  are  locally  significant  both  on 
major  rivers  and  on  tributary  streams;  however, 
for  the  area  as  a whole,  IIockI  damages  are  not 
a major  problem.  Exitansion  of  activities  in 
flooil  plains  could  lead  to  serious  flootl  problems 
if  preventive  meastires  are  not  taken.  Projects 
and  programs  in  the  comprehensive  |>lan  would 
alleviate  the  major  Hood  problems  existing  or 
likely  to  develop.  Pdocxl  problems  can  be  kept 
from  arising  in  many  areas  by  proper  HckkI  plain 
matiagement.  Flood  jjlain  management  would 


be  jtarticularly  desirable  and  most  readily  ac- 
cotnplished  where  pressure  for  building  on  flood 
plains  has  not  yet  developed.  .-\lso,  there  is  a 
need  for  continuation  and  expansion  of  stream- 
flow  forecasting  and  flood  warning  systems. 

There  are  no  major  water  supply  deficiencies 
in  the  area  as  a whole.  Substantial  ciuantities  of 
ground  water  are  available  in  the  Coastal  Plain. 
In  the  Piedmont  and  Blue  Ridge  provinces, 
where  subsurface  formations  with  little  capacity 
for  ground  water  storage  limit  the  ground  water 
supply,  there  are  numerous  opportunities  for 
storage  of  surface  runoff.  Water  quality  is  gen- 
erally suitable  for  most  uses,  and  waters  are 
amenable  to  treatment  for  the  cJther  tises. 

'Fhe  traffic  in  deep-water  ports  and  on  intra- 
coastal  and  inland  waterways  is  imjtortani  to 
the  area  economy.  .Additional  inland  waterways 
and  waterway  extensions  arc  needed  to  meet 
expected  commodity  movement.  Careful  consid- 
eration of  possible  inland  waterway  development 
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in  tile  future  will  be  required  in  the  light  of  and  contribute  to  increased  efficiency  in  pro- 
changing technology  and  increasing  efficiencies,  tluction. 

not  only  of  water  transportation  btit  also  of  al-  Although  annual  merchantable  wood  growth 

ternative  nuxles  of  bulk,  shipment.  now  exceeds  the  annual  harvest  and  mortality, 

Projected  requirements  for  fotxl  and  fiber  can  jirojected  levels  of  production  can  be  met  by 

be  met  through  a continuation  and  acceleration  the  year  2000  only  if  accelerated  [notective  and 

of  current  practices  and  programs  and  with  some  management  ])rograms  are  carrieil  out.  Goals 

land-use  changes.  Individual  operators  are  ex-  for  sawtimber  were  set  substantially  below  levels 

pectetl  to  install  drainage  and  irrigation  facili-  which  would  have  been  ex])ected  on  the  basis 

lies  for  efficiency,  increased  yiehls,  and  improved  of  past  performance  and  the  inherent  sawtimber 

uniformity  in  agricultural  products.  Marginal  production  capabilities  of  the  area.  Projected 

lands  now  in  crop  production  woiikl  then  be  levels  recognize  that  the  area  timber  has  been 

put  in  pastureland,  woodland,  or  other  uses.  cut  exce,ssively  in  the  past  and  that  a buildup  of 

The  hydroelectric  power  development  pro])os-  growing  stock  must  be  accomplished  before  effi- 

als  included  in  the  plan,  although  significant,  cient  sawtimber  production  can  be  maintained, 

would  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  area  demand  Western  sections  of  the  country  now  have  large 

for  electric  power.  Possibilities  exist  for  develop-  .s.iwtimber  reserves  which  can  be  advantageously 

ment  of  pump  storage  projects  alone  and  in  marketed  throughout  the  Nation  during  the 

combination  with  conventional  installations.  next  40  years.  I'he  marketing  advantages  of  the 

Pump  storage  would  be  an  important  adjunct  West  will  dissipate,  however,  as  its  mature  tim- 

to  the  hytlroelectric  supply  in  future  years.  Its  her  is  harvested,  and  both  regions  enter  a period 

development  woultl  stipplement  the  hydroelec-  of  sustained  yield  production, 

trie  power  proposals  incluiled  in  the  plan.  Low-  Despite  the  natural  productivity  of  the  seas, 

cost  fuel  for  thermal-electric  energy  production  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult  to  harvest 

can  be  obtained  and  transported  to  the  area.  the  wild  fish  crops  at  costs  ])ermitting  commer- 

Pdectricity  generated  in  nearby  lovs-cost  fuel  cial  fishing  industries  to  compete  with  imports 

areas  can  be  importeil.  .Adeqtiate  quantities  of  and  the  mass  production  and  marketing  methods 

cooling  water  for  large  steam  powerplants  wotdd  of  related  food  industries.  New  programs  are 

be  available  with  the  control  facilities  provided  retjuired  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  pro- 
in the  plan  and  in  tidewater  areas.  Additional  tiucing  certain  fishes  for  food  and  industrial 

system  integration  anti  tran.smission  interconnec-  purposes  in  waters  where  the  environment  can 

tions  are  essential.  Remaining  sites  with  good  be  regulated. 

long-range  potential  for  hydroelectric  power  de-  The  projected  user-days  of  hunting  and  fish- 

velopments  should  be  protectetl  from  preemp-  ing  can  be  accommodated  by  the  available  re- 

sources  with  development  of  plan  elements. 
Industrial  expansion  is  a key  factor  in  sup-  These  programs  include  more  intensive  man- 

porting  the  projected  income  growth  in  the  area.  agement  of  existing  habitat,  development  and 

The  levels  of  indtistrial  growth  reflected  by  pro-  management  of  new  fish  and  wildlife  areas, 

jeetions  are  practicable  of  attainment  with  a and  reservoirs.  .Some  changes  in  sportsmen’s 

concerted  effort  by  community  leaders  to  estab-  choice  as  to  tyiie  of  hunting  and  fishing  are 

lish  a suitable  legal,  institutional,  social,  and  anticipateil.  Stocks  of  certain  species  are  ex- 

political  environment  with  conditions  favorable  pectetl  to  be  increa.sed  more  by  elements  of  the 

for  financing,  education,  and  training.  Mtich  plan  than  stocks  of  other  species, 

has  been  done  to  obtain  these  conditions  in  re-  Demands  for  outdoor  recreation  are  rapidly 

rent  years.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done.  exceeding  the  capacity  of  developed  facilities 

(Conservation  treatment  has  been  a|)plied  to  in  the  area,  ]>articularly  in  the  vicinity  of  major 

about  half  of  the  cropland,  pastureland,  and  tirban  centers  and  adjacent  to  the  principal 

rangeland  of  the  area.  However,  soil  erosion  norlh-.sotith  transportation  routes.  Lack  of  public 

remains  a problem.  'Lhe  application  of  erosion  access  to  water  looms  as  a major  problem.  The 

control  and  other  conservation  treatment  mea-  area  has  the  natural  ailvantages  necessary  to 

sures  would  conserve  soil  ami  water  resources  attract  more  of  the  growing  tourist  business  and 
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Figure  5.2  Thr  Stephen  Foster  Meinnrinl  .■tttrnrts  Many  Tourists  to  the  Suwannee  River. 


to  meet  the  nectls  of  the  resilient  population  factory  sctliinent  control  can  be  achieved  largely 
for  varietl  recreational  opportunities.  The  de-  through  conservation  ])rartices. 
velopinent  of  the  projected  interstate  highways  Although  waste  water  from  some  sources  is 

will  shorten  tratei  time  from  other  sections  of  adetjuately  treated,  much  raw  or  inadctpiately 

the  country.  )>articularly  the  populous  eastern  treated  sewage  and  industrial  waste  is  still  tlis- 

and  midwestern  states,  thereby  increasing  ac-  tharged  directly  into  streams  and  lakes.  As 

cessihility  to  the  area  recreational  resources.  population  grows  and  industry  expands,  the  ]>ol- 

■Soil  .salinity  is  generally  not  a problem  in  the  liition  problems  will  intensify  unless  adetjuatc 

area.  Salt-water  intrusion  of  fresh-water  atjuifers,  waste  treatment  can  be  providetl  and  waste  load 

while  a threat  in  some  coastal  areas  of  heavy  ings  redticed  to  assure  stream  water  tjuality  suit- 

ground  water  withdrawals,  can  be  obviated  by  able  f<».  reuse.  If  maximum  benefits  are  to  be 

judicious  withdrawals,  by  shifts  to  alternative  obtained  from  the  water  resource,  disposal  of 

sources,  or  by  a tombinalion  of  those  measures.  treated  liijuid  wastes  from  municipal  and  indus- 

Setlimentation  i)ioblcms  are  not  serious.  Satis-  trial  sourtes  will  have  to  be  regulated  to  con- 
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form  to  the  assimilative  capacity  of  the  receiving 
stream.  Assimilative  capacity  of  some  streams 
can  be  increased  by  low-flow  augmentation. 

All  water-oriented  phases  of  recreation  require 
suitable  surface  water  quality.  Many  of  these 
activities  contribute  to  water  pollution.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  more  popular  public 
use  areas.  Adequate  safe  water  supplies  and 
waste  disposal  facilities  are  included  in  the  plan- 
ning of  recreational  use  of  surface  waters.  At 
some  existing  tlevelopments  water  quality  prob- 
lems tKcur  that  must  be  solved  if  use  is  to  con- 
tinue and  to  expand.  Both  Fetleral  and  State 
agencies  can  a.ssist,  but  the  res|>onsibility  of 
maintaining  an  effective  control  program  must 
be  local. 

Beach  erosion  and  hurricane  damage  are  prob- 
lems in  coastal  reaches.  Additional  studies  are 
required  to  evaluate  these  problems  and  to  find 
solutions. 

The  future  development  and  conservation  of 
the  area  land  aiul  water  resources  will  be  largely 
a protluct  of  non-Federal  initiative,  financing, 
and  follow-through;  but  cooperation  between 
Federal  and  non-Federal  entities  is  required  for 
implementation  of  the  comprehensive  plan.  Co- 
operation among  the  States  and  among  intra- 
state agencies  in  resource  developments  of  mu- 
tual interest  also  is  essential. 

The  non-Federal  costs  of  plan  implementa- 
tion, operation,  maintenance,  and  replacements 
are  within  the  financial  capabilities  of  the  study 
area,  but  outside  assistance  in  financing  will  be 
retpiiretl  for  the  early  action  phase  in  some 
areas.  .An  increa.sed  rate  of  expenditures  for  re- 
.source  tlevelopment  and  conservation  in  the 
area  will  be  required  during  the  early  phase 
becau.se  this  phase  is  intended  to  satisfy  an  im- 
mediate demand  for  facilities  not  now  developed, 
as  well  as  to  meet  future  needs. 

Initial  Fetleral  assistance  in  normally  non- 
Fetleral  projects,  such  as  those  for  recreation 
and  fish  ami  wildlife,  is  desirable  in  some  in- 
stances as  an  incentive  for  their  earlier  develop- 
ment and  use  to  demonstrate  how  non-Federal 
cost  can  be  financed  and  repaid  from  project 
benefits.  S|jecial  cost-sharing  procedures  arc  pro- 
pt)scd  in  connection  with  demonstration  projects. 

Existing  cost-sharing  policies  and  practices 
have  been  u.seil  for  many  of  the  purposes  studied. 
In  addition,  some  new  standards  have  been  de- 


veloped to  jrrovide  greater  equity  and  uniform- 
ity in  application  among  purposes.  In  practice, 
cost  sharing  for  projects  and  programs  in  the 
area  should  not  differ  greatly  from  policies  effec- 
tive generally  throughout  the  Nation. 

Private  enterprise  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
political  and  economic  system.  Accordingly,  de- 
velopment of  the  land  and  water  resources 
should  recognize  local  initiative,  local  ability, 
and  local  willingness  as  significant  factors  in 
designating  Federal  or  non-Federal  entities  to 
implement  the  plan.  Designations  in  this  Report 
should  not  be  viewed  as  prejudicial  to  joint  de- 
velopment of  features  of  the  plan  by  a combi- 
nation of  non-Federal  and  Federal  entities. 

There  are  several  important  considerations 
which  would  facilitate  the  implementation  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  and  provide  for  its  or- 
derly review  and  adjustment.  Basic  data  and  in- 
terpretations of  basic  data  are  now  insufficient 
for  many  detailed  planning  purposes.  Notably 
lacking  are  suitable  topographic  and  gcolttgic 
maps.  Data  on  geology,  runoff,  ground  water, 
water  quality,  and  water  use  are  wanting.  Only 
meager  information  is  available  on  economic, 
physical,  social,  and  environmental  responses  to 
land  and  water  resource  tlevelopment. 

In  the  course  of  implementing  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  and  keeping  it  resjtonsive  to  changing 
conditions,  recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
existing  water  laws  in  relation  to  the  develop 
ment  contemplated  in  the  plan.  The  riparian 
doctrine  is  the  basis  for  current  water  laws 
throughout  the  study  area.  The  thutrine  has 
been  variously  intcrpreteil  by  legislative  action 
and  court  decision  reflecting,  among  other 
things,  the  leasonable  use  concept.  Cionfiicts 
over  surface  and  ground  water  use  have  not 
been  widespread  in  the  past  because  of  the  rela- 
tive abundance  of  water.  As  water  uses  increase, 
there  will  be  more  competition  for  the  available 
supplies.  Optimum  water  development  will 
sometimes  require  the  storage  of  surplus  Hows 
for  use  at  points  consitlerable  distances  down- 
stream, sometimes  in  a State  other  than  that  in 
rvhich  the  flows  are  stored.  Some  agreement 
among  the  interested  groups— local.  State,  and 
Federal— will  Ix’  needed  to  insure  that  the  distri- 
bution of  stored  water  will  conform  to  the 
planned  uses.  It  appears  that  this  arrangement 
ran  be  made  within  the  framework  of  the  exist- 
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ing  water  laws,  but  continuing  consideration 
should  be  given  to  changes  in  the  State  water 
laws  which  ultimately  may  be  desired. 

If  the  comprehensive  plan  is  to  be  of  lasting 
value  to  the  area  and  to  the  Nation,  an  organiza- 
tion is  re<)uired  for  facilitating  and  coordinating 
plan  implementation  and  review.  The  plan  calls 


for  such  a successor  bo<ly  by  the  title— Resources 
.Advisorv  Board,  Southeast  River  Basins.  This 
would  be  a joint  State-Federal  board  established 
on  a continuing  basis.  Also,  provision  is  made  in 
the  plan  for  an  interim  State-Federal  organiza- 
tion to  act  until  such  time  as  the  Resources  Ad- 
visory Board  is  ready  to  function. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1.  The  availability  of  land  and  water  will 
not  be  a limiting  factor  in  meeting  ])rojected 
needs  for  resources  development  through  the 
year  2000  umler  the  com|)rehensive  plan. 

2.  The  long-range  neeils  related  to  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  area  can  be  met  by  the 
elements  of  the  comprehensive  plan  through 
ap|)ropriate  noti-Federal  atid  Federal  cooperative 
action. 

3.  All  clemetits  of  the  plan  need  not  be  de- 
veloped at  once,  bitt  early  action  in  (a)  new 
construction,  (b)  reservation  of  lanil  and  watei 
for  needed  later  development,  and  (c)  accelera- 
tion of  going  programs,  as  outlined  in  the  plan, 
is  important  to  the  future  of  the  area. 

■1.  Flood  damages  are  locally  identifiable  prob- 
lems throtighout  the  area. 

5.  Ground  and  surface  waters  developed  or 
proposed  for  ilevelopiiient  in  the  com|)rehcnsivc 
plan  are  generally  of  good  (juality  and  fully 
ailetjuate  for  all  foreseeable  uses. 

6.  Expansion  and  extension  of  waterway  fa- 
cilities can  be  acrompli.shcd  to  accommodate 
the  projected  increases  in  waterway  traffic. 

7.  A stibstantial  increase  over  I960  levels  in 
the  acreage  for  drainage  and  irrigation  can  be 
cx|)ected  to  inrrea.se  farm  efficiencies  and  farmer 
income. 

8.  The  hydroelectric  facilities  inchidetl  in  the 
plan  would  meet  only  a small  part  of  the  de- 
mand for  elettric  capacity  and  energy.  The  re- 
mainder ran  be  generated  by  thermal  plants  in 
the  area  or  ran  be  im|)orted. 

9.  Indttstrial  development  and  utilization  are 
key  factftrs  in  supitorting  the  projected  income 
growth  in  the  are;i;  they  will  be  facilitated  by 
power  and  other  resource  developments  em- 
bcxlied  in  the  plan. 

10.  Soil  conservation  and  utilization  programs 
included  in  the  pi. -it  wendd  provide  conservation 
treatment  on  about  75  |>ercent  of  cropland,  ]>as- 


tureland,  and  rangeland  needing  treatment  by 
the  year  2000. 

11.  Accelerated  forestry  programs  will  make 
possible  the  levels  of  production  projected  to 
the  year  2000. 

12.  With  .some  changes  in  the  sportsmen’s 
choice  as  to  types  of  hunting  and  fishing,  the 
projected  user-days  of  hunting  and  fishing  can 
be  accommodated  by  elements  of  tbe  plan.  Pro- 
duction of  commercial  fish  can  be  increased 
through  improvements  in  harvesting,  use,  man- 
agement, and  marketing  of  the  fishery  resources. 

13.  Expansion  of  existing  areas  and  develop- 
ment of  new  recreational  areas  can  meet  the 
greatly  increased  demands  projected  for  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities. 

M.  .Sediment  would  be  largely  controlled  at 
its  source  by  consevvarion  measures  of  the  com- 
|)rehensive  plan.  .Soil  salinity  is  generally  not  a 
problem  in  the  area. 

15.  Facilities  for  treating  all  wastes  prior  to 
discharge  and  programs  to  prevent  overloading 
of  receiving  streams  need  to  be  provided  to 
protect  stream  water  quality  for  reuse  and  to 
maintain  |>ublic  health  standards. 

I().  Beach  erosion  and  hurricane  damage  po- 
tentials are  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  fur- 
ther study. 

17.  Certain  ])rojects  in  the  early  action  phase, 
sclecteil  to  demonstrate  the  impacts  of  fish  and 
wildlife  and  recreation  and  the  opportunities 
of  financing  and  repayment,  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  the  a|>plication  of  special 
cost  sharing  by  the  Federal  Government. 

18.  Additional  basic  data  and  basic  data  anal- 
yses are  needed  for  many  detailed  planning 
purposes. 

19.  A Resources  Advisory  Boanl  is  needed  to 
facilitate  and  coordinate  the  implementation 
and  updating  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Coniinission  lecommeiuls  that; 

To  Establish  the  Plan 

1.  'I'he  Loniprehensive  plan,  described  in  Part 
Four  of  this  Report,  Ik*  approved  by  the  Congress 
as  a general  guirle  to  Federal  agencies  for  the 
conservation,  use,  atul  tlevelopment  of  the  land 
and  water  resources  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area, 

2.  The  ])lan,  after  action  by  the  (iongress  as 
to  the  Federal  asjrects,  be  sent  to  the  Governors 
and  legislatures  ol  the  States  in  the  Southeast 
River  Basins  recoinineiuling  its  approval  by  them 
as  a general  guide  to  non-Fedcral  itueresis  in 
land  and  water  resource  development. 

To  Implement  the  Plan 

3.  The  Governors  and  legislatures  of  the  study 
area  States  be  encouraged  to  consider  public 
atul  private  proposals  for  land  and  water  re- 
sources tleveloitment  in  their  States  in  relation 
to  the  ])lan, 

4.  Individuals,  |)rivate  businesses,  local  devei- 
ojtment  groups.  States,  and  Federal  agencies  be 
encouraged  to  take  timely  steps,  to  the  degree 


permitted  uniler  current  and  future  laws,  to 
implement  the  early  action  phase. 

5.  F'eileral  agencies  include  in  their  detailed 
resource  planning  an  analysis  and  comparison 
of  their  proposals  with  appropriate  elements  of 
the  a|>proved  plan. 

6.  Federal  agencies  preparing  planning  re- 
ports leading  to  auihori/ation  or  appropriations 
for  specific  laiul  and  water  resource  ilevelopment 
jiroposals  report  findings  as  to  the  compatibility 
or  conflict  of  their  proposals  with  a|>propriate 
elements  of  the  approved  ])lan. 

7.  A Resources  Advisory  Board  be  established 
to  facilitate  and  coordinate  land  ami  water  re- 
source devclojjtnent. 

8.  An  annual  report  to  the  President,  the 
Gongress,  atul  the  Governors  be  prepared  by 
the  Resources  Atlvisory  Board  covering  land  and 
water  resource  developments  during  the  year 
and  pointing  out  their  imjtacts  and  influence 
on  the  plan. 

To  Keep  the  Plan  Current 

9.  The  Resources  Ailvisory  Board  keep  the 
plan  u|)  to  date,  making  such  revisions  and 
nuxlifications  as  necessary,  sviih  a review  in  de- 
tail at  a])pro]}iiate  intenals. 


PART  SIX  - LOCAL,  STATE,  AND  FEDERAL 
PARTICIPATION  AND  ASSISTANCE 
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North  Carolina  State  College;  Western  North 
Carolina  Regional  Planning  Commission;  Soil 
Conservation  Committee;  Department  of  Water 
Re.sourccs;  Soil  Conservation  Districts;  and 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

South  Carolina 

Department  of  Agriculture;  Clemson  College: 
DeveIo]>ment  Board;  Extension  Service;  Forestry 
Commission;  State  Board  of  Health;  Department 
of  Labor;  Congaree  Navigational  Study  Com- 
mittee; Parks  Commission:  Ports  Authority: 
Public  .Service  Authority:  Public  Service  Com- 
mission; .Soil  Conservation  Committee;  Com- 
mittee for  W'ater  Development:  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts;  Water  Pollution  Control  Author- 
ity; anil  Wildlife  Resources  Department. 

General 

Altamaha  Development  Association;  Middle 
Chattahoochee  Development  Association;  Upper 
Chattahoochee  Development  Association;  Choc- 
tawhatchee-Pea  Development  Association;  Coun- 
cil of  Slate  Governments;  .Southern  Regional 
Education  Board;  Southeastern  Power  Commit- 
tee of  Electric  Membership  Cooperatives  of  Nine 
Southeastern  States;  and  Three  Rivers  Develop- 
ment Association. 

Federal 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture— Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  Agricidtural  Research  Ser- 
vice, Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  Economic  Research  Service,  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Forest  Service,  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service;  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Army— Beach  Erosion  Board,  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  Military  Posts;  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 


Atlanta  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  U.  S.  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission;  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce-Area Redevelopment  Administration, 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics, Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  Weather  Bureau;  Federal 
Power  Commission;  General  Services  Admini- 
stration; U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare— Public  Health  Service;  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency;  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior— Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines,  National 
Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  Southeastern  Power  Ad- 
ministration, and  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife;  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor— Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics;  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Navy— Sixth  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  Recruit- 
ment District;  Executive  Office  of  the  President- 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Public  Works  Plan- 
ning; Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission;  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations;  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources,  U.  S.  Senate,  86th  Con- 
gress; Smithsonian  Institution;  U.  S.  Study  Com- 
mission—Texas;  and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges assistance  received  from  numerous 
county  and  municipal  governments,  planning 
commissions,  development  commissions,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  corporations,  trade  associa- 
tions, interested  individuals,  press,  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  professional  societies. 

Public  Hearings  and  Presentations 

A series  of  public  hearings  were  held  early  in 
the  investigation  to  secure  the  views  and  desires 
of  various  interests,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals. These  hearings  were  held  at  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  on  November  16,  1959;  at  Dothan,  Ala- 
bama, on  November  17,  1959;  at  Macon,  Geor- 
gia, on  November  18,  1959;  and  at  Anderson, 
South  Carolina,  on  November  19,  1959. 

During  the  latter  stage  of  the  studies,  a series 
of  public  presentations  were  held  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Com- 
mission for  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins;  to  in- 
form Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  interests 
of  their  responsibility  in  implementing  the  de- 


velopments proposed;  and  to  solicit  views  and 
opinions  on  the  proposals  under  active  consid- 
eration. These  presentations  were  held  as 
follows; 

Plare 

Statesboro,  Georgia 
Waycross,  Georgia 
Tallahassee,  Florida 
White  Springs,  Florida 
Valdosta,  Georgia 
Geneva,  Alabama 
Pensacola,  Florida 
Savannah,  Georgia 
Clemson,  South  Ca'^olina 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Columbus,  Georgia 
Albany,  Georgia 
Baxley,  Georgia 
Macon,  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia 
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George  C.  Wallace 
governor 


State  of  Alabama 

GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE 
MONTGOMERY 


June  7,  1963 


Honorable  James  W.  Woodruff,  Jr. 

Chairman,  United  States  Study  Commission 
Southeast  River  Basins 
Box  953 

Atlanta  1,  Georgia 
Dear  Mr.  Woodruff: 

As  set  forth  in  Public  Law  85-85O,  which  created  the 
United  States  Study  Commission-Southeast  River  Basins,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  following  provision  of  said  law  which  sti- 
pulates, "Within  90  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  by  each... 
governor  of  such  proposed  report,  the  written  views,  comments, 
and  recommendations  of  such. . .governor  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission,"  I am  therefore  pleased  to  make  the  following  comments 
relating  to  the  proposed  report  as  submitted  to  me  by  said  Com- 
mission on  the  date  of  February  21,  1963- 

My  comments  and  recommendations  follow: 

(1)  At  the  onset,  I should  like  to  commend  the  authors 
of  the  bill  who  recognized  the  inherent  rights  of  the  states  them- 
selves in  regards  to  the  making  of  this  report.  I refer,  of  course, 
to  the  fact  that  of  the  10  members  of  the  Commission,  excluding  the 
chairman,  four  were  state  commissioners,  while  six  were  commissioners 
representing  various  departments  of  the  federal  government--and 
yet  the  authors  provided  that  a quorum  of  the  four  state  members 
had  to  be  present  in  order  to  transact  official  business.  To  me, 
this  represents  a very  fine  example  of  how  the  federal  government 
should  work  more  closely  with  the  various  state  governments,  even 
when  the  total  expenditures  are  derived  from  federal  funds,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Study  Commission. 
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(2)  I should  like  to  voice  my  very  hearty  approval  of 
this  type  of  Study  Commission  as  a means  of  making  a long-range 
and  thoroughly  all-inclusive  study  of  the  general  resources  of  a 
particular  region  of  the  nation  in  order  to  come  up  with  long- 
range  projections.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  just  such  study 
commissions  that  perhaps  can  most  fruitfully  establish  the  real 
and  conclusive  guide-lines  for  the  basis  of  future  legislation, 
not  only  by  the  Congress,  but  by  state  legislatures  as  well. 

(3)  I should  like  to  add  how  pleased  I am  that  so  much 

of  the  material  is  presented  in  such  detail  and  specific  information 
that  will,  in  the  future,  be  profitable  and  useful  on  local  levels 
of  government,  particularly  to  the  counties  and  municipalities.  I 
can  readily  foresee  your  report  being  highly  beneficial  to  such 
local  governments  during  the  next  40  years  in  which  you  make  your 
over-all  projections. 

And  now  to  be  more  specific  as  to  your  proposed  report 
relating  directly  to  Alabama,  I should  like  to  comment  as  follows: 

(l)  Being  a native  of  the  region  and  beii*^*  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  project,  I regret  very  much  that  your  Commission 
could  not  make  a more  favorable  finding  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
navigation  opening  up  the  Choctawhatchee  River  from  Geneva,  Alabama, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Choctawhatchee  Bay.  From  1898  until  1934 
this  river  was  navigable  for  three-foot  barge  traffic,  and  it  woul 
I think,  have  remained  available  for  such  barge  traffic  had  not 
the  great  depression  of  the  early  thirties  slowed  commerce  to  such 
a low  ebb  in  the  region,  as  indeed  it  did  elsewhere  across  the 
nati on. 


In  general,  I note  that  your  proposed  report  for  the 
Choctawhatchee-Pea  River  Basin  forecasts  a steady  and  very  healthy 
rate  of  economic  growth  for  this  region,  especially  along  the 
Florida  and  Alabama  coastal  areas,  with  such  prosperity  stemming 
from  (a)  an  influx  of  new  population,  and  (b)  a rapidly  growing 
variety  of  recreation  facilities  that  are  abundantly  available. 

Thus  I find  myself  prone  to  argue  that  when  recreational  areas 
begin  to  build  rapidly,  small,  or  even  large,  industry  is  inclined 
to  move  in — Dade  County,  Florida,  being  a case  in  point.  Once 
its  attractions  were  almost  totally  contained  and  limited  to 
recreation,  but  now  a great  variety  of  new  industries,  from  aircraft 
to  furniture,  from  boats  to  wearing  apparel,  is  making  it  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  industrial  locations  in  the  nation.  I could 
foresee  a similar  situation  in  this  Panama  C i ty-Pensacola-Fort 
Walton  area.  Such  growth,  I feel,  will  have  its  impetus  felt  up- 
stream, not  just  on  the  coastal  stretches. 
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To  be  more  pointed,  I have  the  feeling  that  there  should 
be  heavier  credence  given  to  proposed  growth  and  opportunities  for 
industrial  advancement  up  and  down  the  Choctawha tehee  River,  and 
not  just  largely  weigh  the  decision  on  hard  facts  as  is  now  the 
case.  For  instance,  plans  were  completed  only  last  week  for  the 
Geological  Survey  Department  of  the  State  of  Alabama  to  being  borings 
and  testings  in  the  seven  county  area  from  which  the  Choctawhatchee 
drains  in  order  to  come  up  with  specific  information  in  regard  to 
the  iron  ore  deposits  in  this  region — deposits  which  other  geo- 
logists anticipate  will  be  at  least  100,000,000  tons.  Should  these 
findings  be  anywhere  near  such  an  estimate,  then  a whole  new 
opportunity  for  heavy  industry  would  come  into  existence — industry 
which  would  tremendously  enhance  the  feasibility  for  navigation 
on  the  Choctawhatchee.  This  survey  by  the  Alabama  Geological 
Survey  will  be  completed  within  a few  months,  and  I should  hope 
that  its  findings  as  to  the  potential  iron  ore  deposits  could  be 
added  as  a postscript,  or  in  some  other  manner,  to  your  study 
commission  report  as  it  is  sent  along  to  the  Congress. 

And  there  are  other  factors  which,  although  without  hard 
facts  to  back  them  up,  should  have  more  significant  considerati on-- 
for  instance,  tonnage  potentially  available  from  crushed  oyster 
shells.  As  late  as  April  12,  1963,  R*  M-  Ingle,  Director  of 
Research  for  the  Florida  Board  of  Conservation,  stated  that  "Be- 
tween 100,000  and  500,000  tons"  of  such  dredged  shells  would  be 
hauled  on  the  Choctawhatchee  system  the  first  year  it  was  opened 
to  navigation,  and  "perhaps  a 10  per  cent  increase  each  year 
thereafter." 

My  point  is:  I think  more  consideration  should  be  given 

to  the  potential  opportunities  that  would  make  navigation  on  the 
Choctawhatchee  River  economically  feasible.  And  I believe  the 
10  per  cent  degree  of  feasibility  which  your  Study  Commission  report 
proposes  is  an  understatement. 

(2)  Your  report  states,  "The  most  practicable  method  of 
improving  the  Choctawhatchee  River  for  navigation  to  Geneva,  Alabama, 
would  consist  of  canalization  by  construction  of  four  locks  and 
dams,  each  of  about  l6-foot  lift...".  I would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Choctawha tchee-Pea  River  Improvement  Association,  work- 
ing with  qualified  engineers,  strongly  feels  that  two  dams  could 
just  as  adequately  provide  navigation  as  the  four  which  your 
Study  Commission  proposes,  and  that  the  two  such  dams  could  be 
constructed  with  far  less  expenditures  than  could  the  four  which 
you  propose. 


(3)  As  to  flood  control,  I do  not  feel  that  your  proposed 
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report  gives  sufficient  emphasis  on  the  flood  control  factor  which 
these  proposed  dams  on  the  Choc tawha tehee  River  would  provide. 
Historic  statistics  confirm  the  fact  that  this  area  is  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  floodings,  and  that  adequate  control  of  flood  stage 
water  regulations  could  greatly  reduce  the  threat  of  future  floods 
on  the  Choctawhatchee  and  the  Pea  Rivers.  I invite  your  further 
attention  to  this  project. 

(4)  I am  pleased  to  note  the  various  projects  you  pro- 
pose for  Alabama,  particularly  the  Ariton  dam  project  and  the 
Perdido  Pass  improvement  project. 

(5)  In  regards  to  wildlife,  I heartily  concur  in  your 
proposal  for  the  establishment  and  development  of  19  additional 
wildlife  management  areas  in  Alabama  - areas  which  would  bring 
475,000  additional  acres  of  wildlife  management  under  supervised 
management  and  control . 

(6)  The  many  projects,  both  small  and  large,  that  you 
propose  for  Alabama  are  such  that  will  greatly  accelerate  the 
general  improvement  and  progress  of  the  area  under  consideration. 

I conmend  you  on  this  very  thorough  report,  which  I am  sure  will  be 
found  useful  and  beneficial  for  many  years  to  come. 

I realize  that  the  Study  Commission  ceases  to  function 
after  a period  of  90  days  following  the  final  report  to  the 
Presi dent. 

As  I stated  to  you  before  becoming  Governor,  I am  in 
agreement  to  your  proposal  to  the  creation  of  a Resources  Advisory 
Board  in  order  to  keep  the  information  up  to  date  and  to  make  use- 
ful this  i nformat ion  and  material  developed  by  the  Study  Com- 
mission. Since  becoming  Governor,  however,  I found  that  Alabama's 
General  Fund  is  such  that  drastic  economic  measures  have  been 
issued  in  order  to  carry  on  the  necessary  state  affairs  and  will, 
therefore,  be  impossible  for  Alabama  to  participate  in  any  financial 
support  for  the  proposed  Resources  Advisory  Board  at  this  time. 

Again,  I commend  you  on  the  very  thorough  analyses  and 
findings  as  made  by  the  United  States  Study  Commission  in  regard  to 
these  Alabama  river  basins  which  comprise  approximately  one-third 
of  the  state's  geographic  area. 


Yours  very  truly. 


(t  \jJoJ£tue. 


GEORGE  C.  WAMACE 
Governor  of  Alabama 
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Fabkis  Bryant 

GOVERNOR 


State  of  Feokida 

ofvice:  of  the  governor 

Tai.laiiaswuk 


May  14,  1963 


Mr.  J.  W.  Woodruff,  Jr.,  Chairman 
U.  S.  Study  Commission 
Southeast  River  Basins 
P.  O.  Box  953 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

De  ar  J im : 


I have  reviewed  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Study 
Commission,  Southeast  River  Basins,  pertaining  to  Florida. 

The  report  is  comprehensive  and  well  prepared  and  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  I would  like  to  congratulate  the 
Commission  and  its  staff  for  a job  well  done. 

New  data  has  been  advanced  by  the  Choctawhatchee-Pea 
River  Association  in  a desire  to  effect  the  economic  justi- 
fication of  developing  inland  navigation  on  that  river  system. 
The  report  does  not  presently  consider  , as  economically  feas- 
ible such  a development.  The  Association  states  that  two 
electrical  power  companies  seek  to  locate  generating  plants 
on  the  Choctawhatchee  River  and  will  collectively  require 
482,500  tons  of  coal  annually.  Nearly  one  million  tons  of 
iron  ore  annually  near  Geneva,  Alabama,  and  upward  of  one 
thousand  tons  of  sand  and  gravel  annually  would  be  available 
to  barge  traffic  on  that  river  system.  Navigation  and  flood 
control  devices  in  conjunction  with  the  suggested  navigation 
project  would  aid  in  silt  control,  thereby  enhancing  shrimp 
and  oyster  production  in  Choctawhatchee  Bay. 

I am  pleased  that  the  Deadening  Lakes  and  the  Nassau 
Embayment  projects  have  been  included  in  this  report.  Florida 
will  cooperate  in  developing  these  projects  when  they  are 
authorized  by  Congress. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Woodruff,  Jr. 
May  14,  1963 


My  State  is  moving  legislatively  to  participate  in 
the  suggested  Resources  Advisory  Board,  Southeast  River 
Basins.  A bill  has  been  introduced  which  will  authorize 
Florida's  participation  with  an  appropriation  of  $15,000 
annually.  The  bill  has  been  reported  favorably  out  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  House  action  is 
pending . 

The  Legislature,  also  complementing  portions  of  the 
Study  Commission  reports,  recently  created  an  outdoor 
recreational  development  council  and  established  a trust 
fund  for  purchasing  and  developing  recreational  sites  and 
facilities  and  for  purchasing  land  for  resources  develop- 
ments. This  is  a move  to  satisfy  what  appears  to  be  a 
principal  need  in  implementing  many  of  the  projects  consid- 
ered feasible  and  proposed  in  the  Study  Commission  reports. 

Please  accept  my  appreciation  for  this  valuable 
study  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Florida. 


FBAr 

cc : Honorable  Tom  Adams 

Honorable  Randolph  Hodges 


Sincerely, 
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GOVERNOR 


'^xcrutiiJC  Jlffrartwcnt 
Atlanta 

May  8,  1963 


Hfrnr}]  (S.  Jiral 

COUNSEL  TO  GOVERNOR 


Honorable  J.  W.  Woodruff,  Jr. 

Chairman,  U,  S.  Study  Commission 
P.  O.  Box  270 
Columbus,  Georgia 

Dear  Mr.  Woodruff: 

I refer  to  your  letter  of  February  15  trans- 
mitting the  proposed  report  of  the  U.  S.  Study  Commission, 
Southeast  River  Basins  as  contemplated  by  Section  9, 

Public  Law  85-850  dated  August  28,  1958.  This  letter 
forwards  to  you  my  comments  on  your  proposed  report. 

As  you  know,  the  State  of  Georgia  was  represented 
on  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Lester  L.  Moody  of  Augusta.  It 
is  to  be  ejqsected,  in  view  of  Mr.  Moody's  extensive  experi- 
ence in  water  resources  development  activities,  that  the 
views  of  the  State  and  its  agencies  have  been  given  every 
consideration.  I understand  also  that  in  preparation  of 
the  report  the  Staff  of  the  Commission  has  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  State  agencies,  the  University  of  Georgia, 
The  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  and  many  local  public 
and  private  groups.  The  two  universities  mentioned  have 
assisted  the  Commission  by  making  studies  in  depth  of 
projected  agricultural  and  industrial  development.  Under 
these  conditions  I expect  that  your  report  reflects  the 
best  thinking  of  the  officials  and  people  of  Georgia. 

Consideration  of  the  report  indicates  that  the 
Commission  has  approached  its  assignment  of  making  a plan 
for  the  water  and  associated  land  resource  development  of 
the  study  area  in  a realistic,  painstaking,  detailed,  and 
honest  way.  For  these  reasons,  I feel  that  regardless  of 
the  eventual  disposition  of  some  individual  projects,  the 
report  presents  an  over-all  plan  that  will  be  valuable  not 
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only  to  the  State  but  to  many  local  agencies.  The 
appendices  presenting  basin  plans  as  well  as  those 
concerned  with  economics,  hydrology,  engineering  and 
costs,  and  planning  contain  a great  deal  of  data  and 
statistics  never  before  assembled.  The  mere  availability 
of  this  material  in  some  publication  will  be  of  large 
value  to  planners,  area  developers,  local  governmental 
agencies,  and  businesses. 

In  this  connection,  I am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  report  is  entirely  favorable  to  business  and  private 
enterprise.  It  keeps  in  mind  the  interests  of  local 
governmental  units  and  business.  It  leaves  the  door  open 
for  developments  that  the  State  and  local  interests  can 
undertake.  This,  I think,  is  very  important.  After  all, 
our  system  of  Government  is  based  on  the  greatest  possible 
exercise  of  individual  and  local  initiative  and  responsibility. 

Two  important  elements  of  the  Commission's  comp- 
rehensive plan  for  the  development  of  the  Apalachicola, 
Chattachoochee,  and  Flint  basins  are  the  extension  of  nine 
foot  navigation  to  Albany  on  the  Flint  River  by  about  1980 
and  to  Atlanta  on  the  Chattachoochee  by  about  2000. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  Flint  Basin,  which  includes  the  Albany  extension  is 
presently  being  considered  by  Congress.  I have  recommended 
to  Congress  that  the  entire  plan  including  the  extension  be 
authorized  without  delay.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
development  is  $217  million.  The  work  on  the  navigation 
extension  would  follow  construction  of  the  headwaters 
reservoirs  and  thus  your  1980  date  may  be  a realistic  one. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  Commission  that  it  will  not 
be  practicable  to  extend  navigation  to  Atlanta  within  the 
next  30  years  is  a disappointment.  The  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  a channel  in  transportation  savings  and 
stimulation  of  industry  and  trade  in  the  whole  northwestern 
area  of  the  State  arc  tremendous.  In  candor,  however,  I 
recognize  that  this  is  an  especially  large  undertaking.  It 
involves  construction  of  locks  in  four  existing  power  dams 
and  in  the  authorized  flood  control  dam  at  West  Point, 
replacement  of  four  existing  low  head  power  dams  with  two 
locks  and  dams,  and  construction  of  two  locks  and  dams  at 
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Franklin  and  Cedar  Creek,  upstream  from  the  West  Point 
dam,  as  well  as  much  incidental  work  such  as  dredging 
and  rock  excavation.  You  estimate  that  the  total  cost  of 
all  necessary  work  would  be  about  $424  million,  which 
includes  costs  allocated  to  power  production,  flood  control, 
and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  navigation;  the  navigation 
feature  would  bear  allocated  costs  of  about  $234  million. 

Thus  this  project  has  roughly  twice  the  magnitude  of  the 
Flint  Basins  project.  Considering  these  facts,  I can  under- 
stand the  conservative  position  the  Commission  has  taken. 

The  State  will,  however,  press  for  optimum  progress  on 
the  West  Point  project,  authorization  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  of  the  Cedar  Creek  project  (which  the 
Commission  recommended  be  constructed  before  1975),  and 
early  examination  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
Economic  justification  of  the  navigation  extension  as  a 
whole . 

I note  that  the  Georgia  Public  Service  Commission 
has  been  able  to  set  very  low  standard  rates  for  electric 
power.  For  instance  the  residential  average  rate  in  Georgia 
is  about  22%  below  the  National  average.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this,  desirable  situation  be  maintained;  I believe  that  your 
report  will  be  of  assistance  in  this  respect.  The  consider- 
ation that  you  have  accorded  to  non-Federal  interests  in  the 
construction  of  or  participation  in  projects  that  will 
develop  hydroelectric  power  coincides  with  my  views.  For 
instance,  I have  already  recommended  to  the  Congress  that 
private  power  interests  be  authorized  to  construct,  own,  and 
operate  the  hydroelectric  generating  plants  which  may  be 
authorized  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Federal  development 
of  the  Flint  River  Basin.  I think  that  the  general  statement 
in  the  report  that — "...the  allocation  of  projects  to  Federal 
or  non-Federal  is  not  intended  to  be  prejudicial  to  joint 
Federal  and  non-Federal  development  of  power.",  is  an 
excellent  point.  I would  go  even  further  in  the  interest  of 
flexibility  and  local  participation.  I submit  that  none  of 
your  allocations  should  be  prejudicial  to  either  Federal 
or  non-Federal  development  of  projects  and  also  that  local 
interests  should  be  favored  in  such  allocations,  when 
practicable,  in  order  to  promote  Federal  economy,  local 
control,  and  tax  revenues. 
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Looking  at  the  whole  subject  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  electric  services  in  Georgia,  I believe  we 
have  been  particularly  fortunate,  through  the  cooperation 
and  good  sense  of  all  concerned,  in  having  been  able  to 
avoid  the  type  of  duplication  of  generating  plants  and 
transmission  lines  and  the  destructive  competition  of 
individual  customers  that  is  occuring  in  some  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Such  conditions  constitute  a financial  and 
economic  waste  as  well  as  a threat  to  existing  electric 
rate  structures.  Though  not  mentioned  in  your  report,  the 
manner  in  which  Federal  power  is  marketed  in  the  State  is 
a key  factor.  Private  power  interests,  under  contract 
with  the  Southeastern  Power  Administration,  firm  and  wheel 
the  power  from  Corps  of  Engineers'  projects  to  cooperatives 
and  municipalities  having  their  own  distribution  systems  and 
furnish  additional  power  needed  by  these  agencies  at  low 
wholesale  rates.  The  avoidance  of  duplication  of  electric 
facilities  thus  made  possible  should  by  all  means  be  continued. 

Generally  the  economic  justifications  of  projects 
recommended  in  the  report  are  based  on  Circular  No.  A-47, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated  December  31,  1952,  and  the 
publication  Proposed  Practices  for  Economic  Analysis  of 
River  Basin  Projects  prepared  by  the  Sub-committee  on 
Evaluation  Standards  of  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Water 
Resources,  dated  May,  1958,  rather  than  on  the  memorandum 
that  the  President  approved  on  May  15,  1962,  entitled  Policies, 
Standards,  and  Procedures  in  the  Formulation,  Evaluation,  and 
Review  of  Plans  of  Use  and  Development  of  Water  and 
Related  Land  Resources.  You  have  used  a 50  year  life  for 
cimortization  of  projects.  Federal  interest  costs  are  based 
on  a rate  of  2 5/8  per  cent.  You  have  included  taxes  fore- 
gone in  costs.  No  doubt  the  President's  memorandum  came  out  too 
late  to  be  utilized.  However,  I am  glad  that  you  have  worked 
on  conservative  criteria.  These  appear  to  be  realistic  and 
have  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  time. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  land  and  water  will  not  be 
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a limiting  factor  in  meeting  projected  needs  for  resources 
development  through  the  year  2000  under  your  plan.  This  is 
probably  not  true  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States.  I 
feel  that  the  State  of  Georgia  is  due  for  more  rapid  develop- 
ment than  most  Georgians  realize.  This  will  require  much 
more  intensive  utilization  of  resources  than  is  now  the 
practice . 


I agree  with  the  stress  you  place  on  the  subject 
of  stream  pollution.  Use  of  water  surfaces  for  recreation, 
consumption  in  cities  and  municipalities,  and  public  health 
all  require  effective  action  in  this  area.  The  specific 
measures  you  have  pinpointed  should  be  a material  aid. 

I note  that  the  Commission  recommends  that  a 
Resources  Advisory  Board,  Southeast  River  Basins,  be  created 
to  receive  and  maintain  records  and  data  of  the  Commission, 
encourage  coordination  between  the  Federal  and  concerned 
State  Governments,  review  programs  and  projects,  and  follow 
through  on  recommended  development  programs.  The  membership 
of  this  Board  would  be  the  same  as  of  the  present  Commission, 
one  member  for  each  state  and  Federal  agency  presently 
represented  plus  a chairman.  The  expenses  of  the  commissioners 
would  be  borne  by  the  respective  States  and  agencies,  while 
those  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Staff  would  be  pro-rated  between 
the  States.  The  initial  annual  budget  would  be  $60,000. 

As  creation  of  such  an  organization  would  require  Federal 
and  State  legislation,  it  was  recommended  that  an  interim 
organization  be  established  by  administrative  directive 
and  state  contribution.  I believe  that  such  an  organization 
merits  study  and  I will  consider  this  activity,  if  the  other 
States,  and  the  Federal  agencies  agree. 

The  State  of  Georgia  appreciates  the  great  effort  that 
the  Commission  and  staff  have  made  on  this  report.  I shall 
direct  the  State  agencies  to  utilize  it  as  an  important 
point  of  reference  and  to  give  the  views  of  the  Commission 
and  the  plan  proposed  all  due  consideration  in  the  implementation 
of  projects  therein  and  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  our 
expanding  population,  agriculture,  and  industry. 
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With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best  wishes, 


CES/fwp 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
GOVERNORS  OFFICE 
RALEIGH 

Tcrpy  Sanford  1963 

GOVERNOR 


Mr.  George  S.  Tomlinson 
ibcecutive  Director 
U.  S.  Study  Commission 
Southeast  River  Basins 
800  Walton  Building 
P.  0.  Box  953 
Atlanta  1«  Georgia 

Dear  Mr.  Tomlinson: 

The  proposed  report  "Plan  for  Development  of  Land  and 
Water  Resources  of  the  Southeast  River  Basin"  submitted  with 
your  letter  of  February  15*  1963 » in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  P.  L.  83-830,  has  been  reviewed. 

It  is  recognized  that  since  only  a small  portion  of 
the  area  covered  by  the  report,  the  upper  headwaters  of  the 
Savannah  River  Basin,  lies  within  our  boundaries,  this  State 
does  not  have  a major  interest  in  the  plan  of  overall  develop- 
ment. However,  one  important  feature  - the  Horsepasture  pro- 
ject for  hydroelectric  power  and  recreation  in  Transylvania 
County  - is  of  major  concern  to  North  Carolina.  Our  review 
indicates  that  development  of  this  site  as  proposed  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  region  and  to  the  entire  State. 

I am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  proposed  report  as 
written  is  fully  concurred  in  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sincerely, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.C. 

■ay  31 1963 


Mr.  J.  W.  Woodruff,  Jr., 

Chairman,  U.  S.  Study  Commission  - 
Southeast  River  Basins 
P.  0.  Box  953 
Atlanta  1,  Georgia 

Dear  Mr.  Woodruff: 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  15,  I963,  transmitting 
for  OTjir  review  and  comment  a copy  of  the  proposed  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Study  Commission  - Southeast  River  Basins  on  a Plan  for 
Development  of  the  Land  and  Water  Resoiorces  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins . 

The  report  gives  consideration  to  the  water  and  land  resources 
within  all  parts  of  the  study  area.  It  presents  Information, 
among  other  things,  on  the  future  needs  of  the  area  and  how  the 
water  and  land  resources  may  be  developed,  used,  conserved  end 
protected  to  contribute  to  meeting  these  and  the  Nation* s needs 
for  goods  and  services,  including  needs  for  agricultural  and  forest 
products.  It  sets  forth  various  improvements  now  visualized  as 
needed  within  the  next  twelve  years  and  in  broader  terms  proposes 
the  kinds  of  additional  improvements  that  probably  will  be  needed 
by  the  year  2000. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  concerns  itself  in  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  primarily  with  their  upstream  aspects  and  with  the 
coordination  of  the  upstream  and  main  stem  improvements.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  its  responsibilities  for  assisting  local  organiza- 
tions in  planning  and  installing  works  of  improvement  in  upstream 
watersheds  and  for  furthering  economic  development  in  rural  areas. 
Therefore,  we  consider  that  comprehensive  river  basin  plans  should 
provide  for  all  feasible  opportunities  to  reduce  upstream  flood- 
water  and  sediment  damages  and  to  use  and  manage  water  and  land 
resources  in  upstream  watersheds. 

The  Department  feels  that  the  plan  as  prepared  within  the  limits  of 


provides  usefxil  information  bearing  on  future  resource  development 
in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  area. 

While  the  report  briefly  mentions  the  problems  peculiar  to  rural  areas, 
it  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  adequately  cover:  the  social  or  welfare 
problems  associated  with  declining  opportunities  in  the  rural  areas; 
the  rapid  out-migration  of  the  population  from  rural  areas;  the  need 
to  strengthen  family  farms  and  improve  their  general  economic  status; 
the  need  to  promote  feasible  rural  economic  growth  and  development; 
the  need  to  promote  productive  and  alternative  uses  of  farmlands; 
the  opportunities  available  to  make  new  jobs  and  train  rural  people 
to  fill  them;  the  availability  of  such  new  concepts  as  renewal  of 
seriously  depressed  rural  areas;  the  planning  of  resoixrce  developments 
in  a rural-virban  context;  and  the  promotion  of  adapted,  privately- 
owned  profit-producing  recreational  enterprises.  If  the  report  is 
to  be  fully  effective  and  adapted  to  changing  times,  there  is  need 
to  consider  the  project  proposals  and  their  evaluations  and  other 
development  proposals,  in  light  of  the  new  authorizations  contained 
in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I962. 

The  plan  also  fails  to  adequately  provide  for  upstream  watershed 
development,  especially  related  land-use  adjustments  and  the  needs 
and  opportunities  for  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply,  and  water  quality  control  in  the  upstream 
watersheds.  For  example,  it  appears  that  recreational  opportunities 
available  at  upstream  watershed  developments  would  be,  at  least, 
equal  to  those  opportunities  to  be  provided  by  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  the  large,  multiple-purpose  downstream  structures. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  an  agency  within  this 
Department,  is  interested  in  the  power  aspects  of  this  report  on 
behalf  of  the  numerous  electric  cooperative  systems  located  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  area  of  the  report.  These  systems  under  existing 
law  have  preference  rights  in  the  power  developed  by  Federal  agencies. 
These  electric  cooperatives  have  repeatedly  indicated  their  interest 
in  and  have  consistently  supported  the  full  development  of  our 
Nation’s  water  resources  and  the  inclusion  of  power  as  a feature  of 
multiple-purpose  development  whenever  it  is  economically  justified. 
Although  the  report  indicates  that  the  principles  of  economic 
evaluation,  as  set  forth  in  Senate  Docviment  97|  87th  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  were  considered,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  by 
the  Commission  in  two  very  important  respects.  The  report  uses  50 
years  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  period  of  Einalysis;  S.  Doc.  97  prescribes 
100  years.  The  report  includes  taxes  foregone  in  the  estimates  of 
annueil  costs;  S.  Doc.  97  specifically  excludes  them  except  as  required 
by  law.  If  the  report  is  to  serve  as  a meaningful  guide  in  resource 
development,  there  is  need  for  reevaluation  of  all  projects  considered 
by  the  Commission,  applying  the  principles  of  S.  Doc.  97* 


Althou^  the  plan  gives  adequate  attention  and  emphasis  to  the  timber 
resources  of  the  area,  the  other  resotirces  and  values  of  forest 
lands — aesthetic  appeal,  recreation  opportunity,  watershed  protection 
and  maintenance,  and  wildlife  habitat--are  given  much  more  cursory 
treatment  and  we  believe  too  little  consideration  in  the  determination 
of  program  proposals.  This  is  particularly  evidenced  in  the  proposal 
for  the  Highlands  Project  Area.  Development  of  the  projects  proposed 
for  this  area  would  destroy  irreplaceable  natural  resources,  including 
highly  productive  trout  streams  and  areas  of  great  scenic  beauty  unique 
in  the  Southeast  River  Basins  region.  Much  of  the  Project  Area  falls 
within  established  National  Forests  where  development  of  the  recreation 
potential  has  already  taken  place  or  is  planned  for  the  future  and 
where  recreation  use  is  already  heavy.  Tne  proposed  projects  would 
substitute  for  the  existing  and  planned  unique  recreational  opportunity 
the  questionable  recreation  potential  associated  with  reservoirs  to 
be  constructed  and  operated  in  this  area. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  much  more  intensive  study  and  comparison 
of  alternative  methods  and  values  sho\ild  be  undertaken  before  final 
recommendations  are  presented  for  development  of  projects  and  programs 
proposed  in  the  plan. 


We  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  making  the  proposed  report  available  to 
us  for  review. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

WASHINGTON  25,  D.C. 


JUN  1 9 1»3 


Honorable  J.  V.  Woodruff,  Jr. 
Chairman,  U.  S.  Study  Connlsslon 
Southeast  River  Basins 
800  Walton  Building 
Atlanta  1,  Georgia 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Your  letter  of  15  February  1963  requested  the  views  and 
recommendations  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  on  the  proposed 
report  of  the  Commission  entitled  Plan  for  Development  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Resources  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins. 

The  Southeast  River  Basins  report  presents  a conprehens Ive 
plan  for  conservation,  use,  and  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  area.  Improvements  with  an  aggregate  cost  in 
excess  of  $5.5  billion  are  proposed  for  implementation  over  a 
forty  year  period  (1960-2000) , including  initial  period  (I960- 
1975) Installations  with  a cost  of  more  than  $2.3  billion.  The 
report  recommends  approval  of  the  plan  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  Governors  and  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  which  these 
Basins  are  a part  as  a general  guide  to  Federal  agencies  and  non- 
Federal  interests  in  carrying  out  the  recommended  programs.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  concurs  in  this  recommendation. 

The  comprehensive  plan  is  considered  to  provide  a sound 
general  basis  for  detailed  planning  and  implementation  of  Federal 
and  non-Federal  action  programs  for  conservation,  use,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  area's  land  and  water  resources.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  concurs  in  the  recommendations  in  the  report  that 
Federal  agencies  include  in  their  detailed  resource  planning  an 
analysis  and  comparison  of  their  proposals  with  appropriate 
elements  of  the  approved  plan  and  that  reports  of  the  agencies 
leading  to  authorizations  or  appropriations  for  specific  land 
and  water  resource  developments  indicate  the  compatibility  or 
conflict  of  their  proposals  with  appropriate  elements  of  the  plan. 

The  report  indicates  the  views  of  the  Study  Commission  con- 
cerning non-Federal  and  Federal  responsibilities  for  accomplishment 
of  specific  elements  of  the  plan.  These  include  coordinating  the 
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preauthorization  planning,  obtaining  final  approval  or  authori- 
zation of  specific  works  or  facilities,  budgeting  for  appropria- 
tions or  other  funding,  design  of  structures,  administration  of 
construction,  and  other  matters  pertinent  to  planning  and  con- 
struction. Designation  of  primary  responsibilities  for  specific 
projects  and  elements  of  the  plan  Is  made  mainly  on  a functional 
basis  taking  Into  account  established  patterns  of  Federal  and 
non-Federal  activity.  On  this  basis  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
assigned  a major  Interest  In  ultimate  Implementation  of  many 
elements  of  the  plan.  Although  the  suggested  assignment  of 
responsibility  Is  generally  In  accordance  with  water  and  related 
land  resource  conservation  and  develoiment  missions  assigned  by 
the  Congress,  acceptance  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  responsibility 
In  specific  cases  would  be  dependent  upon  further  authorization  by 
the  Congress. 

The  report  recommends  procedures  for  keeping  the  plan  updated. 
Including  establishment  of  a Resources  Advisory  Board.  The  report 
states  that  It  would  be  the  Board's  responsibility  to  facilitate 
and  coordinate  land  and  water  resource  development  and  to  review 
the  plan  In  detail,  at  appropriate  Intervals,  making  such  revisions 
and  modifications  as  necessary.  I agree  that  arrangements  for  up- 
dating and  coordination  of  plans  are  desirable.  The  President  has 
recommended  and  the  Congress  Is  considering  S.  1111  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  establish  river  basin  water  resource 
commissions  nation-wide.  Pending  action  by  the  Congress,  the 
Department  of  the  Axmy  believes  that  an  Interagency  committee 
patterned  along  the  lines  of  the  Committees  In  the  Missouri  Basin 
and  the  Columbia  Basin  could  best  provide  the  needed  coordination 
on  an  Interim  basis. 

I note  that  the  proposed  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a few 
selected  demonstration  projects  would  be  greater  than  for  similar 
projects  which  were  not  selected  for  demonstration  purposes. 

Pending  further  development  of  national  policy  on  cost-sharing, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  withholds  comment  on  this  proposal. 

I believe  that  this  report  will  be  of  great  value  to  all 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Southeast  River  Basins.  The  Department  of  the  Army  was  pleased 
to  have  representatives  who  participated  In  the  work  of  the 
Coamlsslon. 


Sincerely  yours. 


CynifllR.  ?ane« 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.C. 


jUIIS  13.1968 


Mr.  J.  W.  Woodruff,  Jr. 

Chairman,  U.  S.  Study  Commission 
Southeast  River  Basins 
P.  O.  Box  953 
Atlanta  1,  Georgia 

Dear  Mr.  Woodruff: 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Study  Commission,  Southeast  River  Basins  has  been 
reviewed  by  the  interested  agencies  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
report  should  be  an  excellent  guide  for  the  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Southeast. 

Detailed  comments  by  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administration, 
Maritime  Administration,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  Weather  Bureau 
have  been  provided  throu^  Commissioner  William  E.  Hiatt,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  representative  on  the  Commission.  Your  consideration  of  these 
comments  will  be  appreciated. 

The  Department  is  anxious  to  assist  in  promoting  economic  growth  in  every 
way  possible  and  will  cooperate  with  any  continuing  organization  that  may  be 


Secretary  of  Commerce 
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Federal  Power  Commission 

WASHINGTON  U 


r 


Mr.  J.  W.  V/oodruff,  Jr. 

Chairman,  U.  S.  Study  Commission  - 
Southeast  River  Basins 

800  Walton  Building  NAY  1 3 1963 

Atlanta  1,  Georgia 

Dear  Mr.  Woodruff; 

This  la  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  15,  1963,  Inviting 
comments  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  the  report  of  your  Com- 
mission entitled  Plan  for  Development  of  the  Land  and  Water  Resources 
of  the  Southeast  River  Basina. 

The  report  presents  a large  amount  of  economic  and  other  Infor- 
mation relating  to  the  88,000-square  mile  area  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basina.  It  proposes  a comprehensive  plan  of  land  and  water  resources 
developments  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area  to  the  year  2000.  The  pro- 
gr^uns  and  projects  In  this  long-range  plan  have  on  estimated  Invest- 
ment cost  of  about  $5 *5  billion*  Bie  estimated  Investment  cost  of  the 
features  proposed  for  early  action  to  meet  the  needs  to  about  1975  Is 
approximately  $2.3  billion.  The  report  recotamends  that  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  be  approved  as  a general  guide  to  both  federal  agencies  and  non- 
federal  interests  in  land  and  water  resources  development  of  the  area. 

It  also  recommends  the  establishment  of  a Resources  Advisory  Board, 
with  membership  similar  to  that  of  the  present  Study  Commission,  to 
facilitate  and  coordinate  land  and  water  resources  development  and  to 
keep  the  plan  current. 

The  comprehensive  plan  Includes  features  for  such  purposes  as 
flood  control,  water  supplies,  navigation.  Irrigation  and  drainage, 
hydroelectric  power  development,  soil  and  forest  conservation,  fish 
and  wildlife,  recreation,  pollution  abatement,  and  public  health.  It 
appears  that  the  proposed  plan  Is  somewhat  broader  in  Its  coverage  than 
many  river  basin  plans  heretofore  developed.  For  example,  the  present 
plan  Includes  facilities  needed  to  provide  municipal  water  supply  end 
sanitary  sewerage  systems  for  all  connunltles  expected  to  have  popula- 
tions of  800  or  more  by  the  year  2000.  Extensive  Improvements  are  in- 
cluded also  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreational  purposes.  Substan- 
tially less  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  long-range  plans  apparently 
Is  for  multiple-purpose  reservoir  projects. 


Mr.  J.  W,  Woodruff,  Jr 
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Twenty-seven  reservoir  projects  would  Include  hydroelectric  power 
facilities,  with  total  installed  capacity  of  2.^  million  kilowatts  and 
estimated  annual  generation  of  3 billion  kilowatt-hours.  The  In- 
stalled capacity  In  12  projects  In  the  Savannah  basin  would  total 

1.466.000  kilowatts;  In  ^ projects  In  the  Altamaha  basin  388>000  kilo- 
watts; In  9 projects  In  the  Apalachlcola-Chattahoochee-Fllnt  basins, 

600.000  kilowatts;  and  In  one  project  In  the  Choctawhatchee-Perdido 
basins,  47,000  kilowatts.  Power  Installations  at  11  additional  proj- 
ects aggregating  about  37? « 000  kilowatts  of  capacity  were  studied  but 
found  not  to  be  economically  Jtistlfled  at  this  time.  Although  not  In- 
cluded In  the  comprehensive  plan,  the  report  recognizes  that  there  are 
possibilities  for  many  pimped  storage  developments  in  the  area. 

This  Commission's  Regional  Engineer  in  Atlanta  served  as  a member 
of  the  Study  Comnlsslon  and  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Regional  Office 
took  part  In  certedn  of  the  studies  necessary  In  the  preparation  of  the 
report.  On  the  basis  of  that  participation  and  subsequent  review  of  the 
report,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  staff  reports  that  the  extensive 
bcuskground  Information  assemibled  for  the  study  area  and  the  long-range 
comprehensive  plan  proposed  should  be  very  useful  In  further  planning 
and  development  of  the  land  and  water  resotirces  of  the  area,  ^e  staff 
notes  that  many  of  the  studies  for  the  report  have  not  been  carried  be- 
yond the  reconnaissance  level  and  that  additional  detailed  planning 
would  be  required  prior  to  loplementatlon  of  the  plan. 

Based  on  Its  consideration  of  the  Study  Commission's  repoirt  and 
the  studies  of  Its  own  staff,  the  FedercLl  Power  Commission  concludes 
that  the  proposed  comprehensive  plan  should  provide  a useful  general 
guide  to  federed  and  non-federal  Interests  for  the  conservation,  use, 
and  development  of  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  Southeast  River 
Basins  area.  It  Is  in  agreement  with  the  objective  of  providing  some 
formal  means  to  feu:llltate  izplementatlon  of  the  plan  and  to  keep  It 
up-to-date. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

WASHINGTON 


JUN  7 1983 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  Is  In  further  reply  to  your  request  of  February  15, 
1963^  for  review  of  the  Southeast  River  Basins  report. 

The  Commission  Is  to  be  complimented  on  the  completion 
of  a report  setting  forth  the  ground  work  for  a compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  development  of  land  and  water 
resources  In  the  Southeast . It  contains  a wealth  of 
data  and  Information  and  Is  well  presented  and  docimiented. 
Without  question.  It  Is  basic  to  planning  for  optimum 
use  of  the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  Southeast. 

Before  a design  for  water  quality  management  essential 
to  the  optlmm  development  of  the  region  can  be  success- 
fully prepared  and  Implemented,  refinement  of  plans 
will  be  necessary.  Under  Section  2(a)  of  P.  L.  66O 
this  Department  has  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  or  developing  comprehensive  programs  for 
eliminating  or  reducing  the  pollution  of  Interstate 
waters  and  tributaries  thereof  and  Improving  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  surface  and  underground  waters.  Such 
a program  would  require  a more  detailed  examination  of 
conditions  and  forecasts  than  has  been  possible  In  the 
relatively  short  time  available  to  the  Commission  for 
the  preparation  of  Its  report . Studies  regarding  pro- 
vision for  water  quality  control  In  water  resource 
projects  will  be  required  as  stream  characteristics 
change  from  free-flowing  to  Impounded  conditions  as  a 
result  of  the  plan  and  changes  In  waste  treatment  methods. 
Waste  treatment  alone  may  not  provide  adequate  protection 
for  the  region's  streams — all  phases  of  water  resource 
management  must  be  brought  to  bear  to  achieve  the  desired 
goal  of  quality  protection  and  maintenance  of  all  the 
streams  of  the  Southeast  to  make  possible  their  maximum 
reuse.  Items  such  as  the  operation  of  Impoundments  In 
which  water  quality  storage  Is  provided  and  the  location 
of  Industries  with  significant  waste  discharges  will  need 
more  detailed  considerations. 
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since  development  and  implementation  of  the  plan  will 
occur  at  a more  deliberate  pace,  time  will  be  available 
for  detailed  studies  of  projects  which  now  appear  In 
the  Commission's  report. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  Commission's 
proposed  report.  Please  be  assured  that  we  stand  ready 
to  provide  any  further  consultation  requested. 


Sincerely  yours. 


les  M.  Quigley  ^ ^ 

Assistant  Secretary 


Honorable  J.  W.  Woodruff,  Jr. 
Chaliroan,  U.  S.  Study  Commission 
Southeast  River  Basins 
800  Walton  Building 
Atlanta  l,  Georgia 
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UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C.  j g 


Dear  Mr.  iv'oodruff: 

Your  letter  of  February  15  transmitted,  in  13  volumes,  a "Plan  for 
Development  of  the  Land  and  Water  Resources  of  the  Southeast  River 
basins,"  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Study  Commission--Southeast  River 
basins,  and  requested  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  This  letter  transmits  our  views. 

The  Department  is  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  Commission's  undertaking  to  the  extent  of  having  one  of  its 
members,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Gresh,  Regional  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  at  Atlanta,  serve  as  one  of  the  10 
Commissioners,  and  having  Mr.  George  E.  Tomlinson,  serve  as  the 
Commission's  Director.  The  Department,  too,  is  gratified  that  all 
of  its  bureaus  that  are  active  in  the  area  were  able  to  provide  the 
Commission  with  information  necessary  for  its  deliberations.  The 
U.  S.  Study  Commissions  for  the  Southeast  River  Basins  and  for  Texas 
have  served  as  prototypes  for  integrated  analysis  of  a complex  of 
water  and  related  land  problems  through  river  basin  commissions,  as 
generally  envisioned  by  the  President's  proposed  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act. 

The  U.  S.  Study  Commission--Southeast  River  Basins  has  had  its 
problems  simplified  to  some  degree  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  being 
in  a region  of  abundant  rainfall,  its  area  of  study  is  not  one,  such 
as  in  our  arid  West,  where  the  overall  water  supply  is  the  limiting 
factor  in  economic  growth  and  development.  The  Canmission  properly 
has  recognized  this  fact  and  has  centered  its  attention  on  maximizing 
the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  public  and  private  development  to 
provide  water  supplies  of  usable  quality  in  the  needed  amounts  and 
needed  places  at  the  proper  times.  It  has  recommended  substantial 
investments  in  soil  and  moisture  conservation,  forest  conservation, 
recreational  development,  and  pollution  abatement,  as  well  as  the 
more  traditional  water-development  investments,  such  as  for  power, 
navigation,  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  municipal  water  supplies. 

The  Conuiission  has  endeavored  to  gear  its  recommended  program  of 
water  and  related  land  development  over  a 40-year  period  to  its 
projections  of  economic  growth  of  the  study  area  up  to  the  year  2000. 
ITiese  projections  are  based  on  general  assumptions  with  respect  to 
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national  and  regional  population  growth  and  economic  development 
which  appear  reasonable,  and  are  fortified  with  a wide  range  of 
special  economic  studies  of  the  area.  The  assumption  that  the  gap 
between  the  level  of  economic  development  in  the  study  area  and  that 
of  the  Nation  as  a whole  will  be  closed  in  considerable  measure  by 
the  year  2000  seems  realistic,  if  recent  trends  continue. 

To  meet  the  projected  needs  of  the  study  area  by  the  year  2000,  the 
Commission  reccnranend'  a program  of  water  and  related  land  resources 
development  calling  for  an  initial  investment  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $5.5  billion,  or  an  average  of  about  $137  million  annually; 
and  total  costs,  including  interest  on  investment,  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  replacement,  of  about  $310  million  annually.  This 
is  about  40  percent  more  than  the  $217  million  annually  which  the 
Commission  estimates  is  now  being  spent  in  the  study  area  for  water 
and  related  land  resources  development  by  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  interests.  The  Commission  contemplates  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  total  costs  would  be  paid  eventually  by 
non-Federal  interests,  but  it  appears  that  as  much  as  half  of  the 
original  investments  might  be  financed  by  the  Federal  government. 
Total  costs  of  the  recommended  program  do  not  seem  out  of  line  with 
existing  costs  as  adjusted  to  the  projected  econranic  growth  of  the 
area,  but  the  projected  expenditures  for  recreational  development, 
as  noted  below,  do  appear  to  be  too  optimistic. 

Criteria  used  in  benefit-cost  evaluations  of  the  projects  proposed 
by  the  Commission  appear  to  be  generally  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
"Policies,  Standards,  and  Procedures  in  the  Formulation,  Evaluation, 
and  Review  of  Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources,"  adopted  by  the  President  on  May  15,  1962.  As  noted  later 
in  this  letter,  however,  we  suggest  standards  for  the  measurement  of 
costs  and  benefits  for  certain  projects  and  programs  which  differ 
from  those  used  by  the  Commission. 

With  respect  to  specific  segments  of  the  Commission's  recommended 
plan  in  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  particular  interest, 
we  would  make  the  following  comments: 

Hydroelectric  Power.  While  the  comprehensive  plan  as  proposed  recog- 
nizes that  the  power  requirements  of  the  area  will  of  necessity  be 
met  largely  from  non-hydroelectric  sources,  some  2.4  million  kilo- 
watts of  capacity  not  already  under  construction  would  be  developed 
to  help  meet  load  and  peaking  requirements.  The  power  installations 
actually  recommended  in  the  report  include  only  conventional  units, 
and  although  the  potential  development  of  pumped  storage  projects  is 
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recognized  in  the  report,  no  such  projects  are  included  in  the 
comprehensive  plan.  We  believe  that  by  omitting  pumped  storage 
projects,  the  report  substantially  understates  the  peaking  potential 
of  hydroelectric  power  in  the  study  area. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  economic  evaluation  of  the  proposed 
projects,  the  time  period  of  analysis  is  limited  to  a maximum  of 
50  years,  and  taxes  foregone  are  included  as  an  economic  cost.  The 
standards  approved  by  the  President  on  May  15,  1962,  referred  to 
above,  provide  for  a period  of  analysis  not  to  exceed  100  years,  and 
for  exclusion  of  taxes  foregone  in  project  economic  costs. 

With  respect  to  the  Commission's  assigrment  of  Federal  and  non-Federal 
responsibility  for  certain  multipurpose  projects  including  hydro- 
electric power,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  reserves  its  privilege 
of  differing  from  these  assignments  in  the  interest  of  integrated 
power  development,  when  such  projects  are  being  considered  for  specific 
authorization  by  the  Congress  or  approval  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

Fish  and  Wildlife.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  a large  portion  of 
the  Commission  report  is  devoted  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and 
we  are  impressed  with  the  concepts  used  in  the  report  for  developing 
estimates  of  both  supply  of  and  demand  for  hunting  and  fishing.  We 
believe  this  represents  a major  step  forward  in  long-range  planning 
for  recreational  opportunities  at  water  resources  development  projects. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  Commission  has  recommended  a heavy 
grouping  of  reservoir  projects  with  fishing  as  a major  puipose  in 
areas  relatively  remote  from  population  centers.  We  believe  that  a 
better  balance  from  a fishery  standpoint  could  have  been  achieved 
through  more  single-purpose  fishery  projects  in  the  vicinity  of  popu- 
lation centers,  which  might  provide  both  lake  and  stisam  fishing. 

Vie  question  the  calculation  of  monetary  values  of  hunting  and  sport 
fishing  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  values  established  under  the 
interim  schedule  of  values  established  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Evalua- 
tion Standards  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Water  Resources.  The 
Commission  should  have  used  the  full  range  of  such  values.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  the  measurement  of  benefits  from 
low  flow  augmentation  to  provide  greater  stream  fishing  use,  where 
$1.50  per  user  day  has  been  used  to  evaluate  "without- the-project" 
fishing  and  $3.00  per  user  day,  the  "with- the-project"  fishing;  and 
in  the  evaluation  of  sport-fishing  benefits  from  the  proposed  Nassau 
Embayment  Project. 
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In  place  of  the  proposed  Highlands  Project  and  the  proposed  hydro- 
electric projects  in  the  Highlands  area  of  the  Savannah  Basin,  we 
reconunend  that  the  Commission  reconsider  an  alternate  development 
plan  for  the  Highlands  area  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  National  Park  Service,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Forest  Service,  This  plan  involves  only  one  impound- 
ment on  the  Horsepasture  River  and  stresses  the  importance  of  retaining 
the  flowing  streams  in  the  area  for  their  high  scenic,  recreational, 
and  trout  fishery  values,  which  the  proposed  power  impoundments  would 
inundate.  The  alternate  development  might,  of  course,  reduce  the 
pumped  storage  potential  noted  above  under  the  hydroelectric  power 
heading. 

Emphasis  in  the  Commission's  report  properly  is  on  multi-purpose 
development  of  water  resources.  In  seme  instances,  however,  two  uses 
of  the  same  water  resource  are  incompatible.  This  is  the  situation 
in  some  of  the  estuarine  areas,  where  land  development  and  industrial- 
ization are  incompatible  with  fish  and  wildlife  resources  preservation. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  the  two  interstate  fishery  commissions  on  the 
east  coast  that  thought  should  be  given  to  zoning  areas  for  specific 
purposes  such  as  fish  and  wildlife,  land  development,  industry,  etc. 
Eventually,  multiple-use  developments  in  such  areas  might  be  possible 
as  we  acquire  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  various  water  use  schemes 
on  water  quality  and  the  aquatic  environment.  More  research  in  this 
field  is  urgently  needed. 

Recreation.  Since  the  Commission's  comprehensive  plan  provides 
detailed  information  on  the  river  basins  within  the  study  area,  it 
will  serve  as  a continuing  source  of  needed  background  against  which 
recreational  potentials  for  specific  proposals  can  be  considered  and 
evaluated.  We  call  attention,  however,  to  the  proposal  in  the  plan 
for  an  allocation  of  almost  $1  billion  to  recreation.  An  investment 
of  this  magnitude  within  this  region  appears  to  be  out  of  line  with 
probable  national  investment  in  public  recreation  development, 
according  to  any  estimates  that  have  been  advanced  or  that  might 
appear  feasible. 

The  plan  also  contemplates  annual  costs  of  $63  million  for  public 
recreation  in  the  study  area,  about  three-fourths  of  which  would  be 
paid  from  non-Federal  sources.  The  practicability  of  this  proposal, 
too,  should  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  total 
expenditure  in  the  area  by  all  State  park  and  recreational  agencies 
is  estimated  to  have  been  about  $2  to  $2-1/2  million  in  1961. 

The  large  investment  which  would  be  required  by  both  the  Federal 
government  and  by  State  governments  for  recreation  at  reservoirs  in 
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particular  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  proportionate 
share  of  total  recreational  demand  that  would  be  anticipated  at 
these  sites.  Even  considering  the  current  popularity  of  reservoirs 
as  recreational  facilities,  we  believe  that  more  reservoirs  are 
being  planned  than  will  be  needed  for  the  type  of  recreation  which 
reservoirs  provide. 

In  addition  to  the  evaluation  standards  approved  by  the  President, 
the  messages  of  the  President  on  conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  the  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  have  reflected  the  evolution 
of  policy  as  to  the  role  of  the  Federal  government  in  planning, 
development,  and  expenditure  at  Federal  and  Federally  assisted  water 
projects;  and  point  to  the  need  to  consider  recreation  development  at 
such  projects  in  relation  to  overall  State,  regional,  and  nationwide 
recreation  planning. 

We  believe  therefore  that  the  report  should  call  attention  to  the 
interim  character  of  the  plans  for  providing  reservoir  recreation 
opportunities  and  the  methods  used  for  determining  recreation  benefits, 
as  well  as  the  proposals  for  investment  in,  cost  allocations  to,  and 
cost  sharing  and  reimbursement  by,  recreation.  The  experimental 
methods  used  in  the  report  for  evaluation  of  recreational  benefits  and 
for  proposed  Federal,  State,  and  local  investment  in  recreation  will 
need  to  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  policies,  standards,  and 
procedures  which  are  to  be  considered  in  the  Executive  Branch  by  both 
the  Recreation  Advisory  Council  and  the  Cabinet  officers  who  would 
comprise  the  Federal  Water  Resources  Council  under  the  President's 
proposed  Water  Resources  Planning  Act,  as  well  as  by  the  Congress. 

Ground  Water  Resources.  Although  the  coastal  plain  portions  of  the 
report  deal  with  large  ground  water  resources,  discussion  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  development  and  management  of  these  resources 
is  rather  casual.  We  believe  much  more  needs  to  be  known  about  the 
complex  occurrences  of  sub-surface  water  in  order  that  intelligent  and 
effective  development  may  proceed.  Experience  with  salt-water  intru- 
sion in  coastal  areas  illustrates  this  point.  While  the  report  recog- 
nizes that  "proper  management"  of  ground  water  in  coastal  areas  is 
needed  to  safeguard  the  resource,  the  problem  would  appear  to  be  dis- 
missed too  lightly. 

Minerals.  Although  development  of  mineral  resources  was  not  mentioned 
specifically  in  the  act  establishing  the  Study  Commission,  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  study  could  have  been  implied  from  the  term  in  the  Act 
"...such  other  beneficial  and  useful  purposes  not  herein  enumerated..." 
We  therefore  are  disappointed  that  minerals  were  not  given  greater 
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consideration  in  the  report.  Throughout  the  report,  references  to 
minerals  are  brief  and  general.  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  however, 
that  considerable  growth  of  mineral  industries  is  projected,  even 
though  we  were  unable  to  find  much  documentation  of  that  feature  in 
the  report. 

We  suggest  that  in  the  early  planning  stages  looking  to  authorization 
of  reservoir  projects  included  in  the  report,  complete  investigation 
of  the  mineral  aspects  be  made  in  order  to  obtain  optimum  development 
of  all  the  resources  involved  in  such  projects. 

Basic  Data.  We  agree  with  the  several  references  in  the  report  to 
insufficiencies  in  existing  basic  data,  especially  of  geologic  and 
topographic  maps.  The  generally  rural  character  of  the  study  area 
and  the  inability  of  the  States  to  contribute  to  cooperative  mapping 
programs  explain  in  large  part  the  lack  of  such  maps.  We  anticipate, 
however,  that  geologic  and  topographic  maps  will  become  generally 
available  as  our  long-range  plans  for  those  programs  are  carried  out. 

In  spite  of  the  above  criticisms  of  specific  features  of  the 
Commission's  report,  we  believe  the  Commission  has  carried  out  to 
an  excellent  degree  the  task  of  long-range  planning  of  water  and 
related  land  resources  assigned  to  it  by  the  Congress.  We  are  es- 
pecially pleased  that  the  Commission's  projected  program  has  given  a 
prcminent  place  to  pollution  abatement,  which  will  improve  fishing 
habitat  and  recreational  opportunities,  in  which  we  are  directly 
interested,  as  well  as  industrial  enterprises  and  the  general  health. 
We  note  that,  properly,  the  Commission  does  not  propose  to  submit 
its  report  as  an  authorizing  document,  but  contenplates  that  further 
investigation  must  precede  initiation  of  either  the  projects  included 
in  the  report  or  any  projects  substituted  for  them.  Naturally,  many 
changes  will  need  to  be  made  in  details  of  a plan  extending  over  a 
40-year  period,  as  new  situations  and  new  techniques  for  dealing  with 
them  develop. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Study  Commission — Southeast  River  Basins. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Woodruff,  Jr. 

Chairman,  U.  S.  Study  Commission — 
Southeast  River  Basins 
800  Walton  Building 
Atlanta  1,  Georgia 


